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THE CHARCOAL-BURNERS, OR CARBONARI, 


Few inventions of the devil or man are more remarkable than that of 
secret societies, whose ends and methods are alike unknown to the 
rest of the world, and whose higher secrets are concealed from the 
lower orders of the societies themselves. Upon their merits there can 
be no difference of opinion among Christians, whose God declared, 
under the old covenant, “I have not spoken in secret from the be- 
ginning ;’’ and under the new, “In secret have I said nothing.” But 
people, incapable of becoming their apologists, are not agreed as to 
their efficacy and the amount of their danger. The work of the 
Abbé Barruel and Robison’s Proofs of a Conspiracy took hold of the 
public mind when those works appeared, and multitudes were in a 
panic about secret societies and lodges of illuminati. A period of in- 
credulity and apathy has succeeded, from which even considerable 
events, and events traced with certainty to their source, do not 
awaken people. The truth probably is, that at certain seasons and 
conjunctures such an organization becomes all-powerful for purposes 
of mischief and destruction, but that, generally speaking, it is incapable 
of producing great results, and can do little more than keep alive the 
fire in its own embers. Consequently its principle is that of waiting 
patiently for times and occasions. 

It is a system of knave and fool, deceiver and dupe; with this 
peculiarity, that the lower degrees of deceivers are themselves dupes 
of the higher. To work upon men’s minds, and not least upon the 
minds of the initiated and deceiver dupes, these societies generally 
affect a great antiquity ; though in many cases their origin was but a 
little earlier than the time of their notoriety. The Feimgericht, or 
assassin tribunals of Germany, pretend to derive their origin from a 
law of Charlemagne. Weishaupt, founder of the Bavarian Illuminati, 
spared no pains to convince his ag oe of the ancient date of his 
association. And we shall generally find persons of that description 
descanting as learnedly and glibly upon Samothrace, Eleusis, the 
Idean Dactyls, and the Essenes, as did the well-known veador of 
spectacles upon Sanchoniathon and Ocellus Lucanus. 
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Yet there have always been such combinations in existence among 
men: and some of them have no doubt been of long duration, though 
others make a false boast of their antiquity. The society of w hich 
we are now about to speak is not of yesterday, as it is proposed to shew. 

Of all the secret associations that modern times have witnessed, 
that of the Carbonari is undeniably the most effective and formidable. 
It has actually revolutionized for a time the considerable kingdom, 
that of Naples, in which its head-quarters are fixed. It has imparted 
a similar movement to other parts of Italy. And it may yet ulti- 
mately succeed in realizing its gigantic scheme, of melting down all 
the various sovereign states of Italy into one great indivisible re- 
volutionary nation. Nay, if that tremendous power of anarchical 
destruction and tyrannical construction, the French Revolution, is ever 
again to march onward, dazzling and blasting, deceiving and trampling 
mankind, and, divesting itself of its original nationality, make itself 
really mundane, it will rather take its start from the quarter just indi- 

cated than from vain, selfish, and morally exhausted France. The 
first outbreak of that power was like the false wisdom of heathenism 
springing forth from the Prince of this World, to rule the world mys- 
teriously for many ages. And we cannot adequately describe the 
vance which it uttered to all C hristendom, but in the words which 


Pindar delivered in atone of sublimity, above which there is nothing 


uninspired :— cores. ee ey 
AAG) OEY UMEpuaKts Od 


Ove ayes sefpict wiv Ka, yore MaTYe. 


But its results did, from a variety of causes, fall very short of its 
threatenings. And it ended (so far as it can be said to have ended) 
in the common places of war and despotism, and as empty and jejune 
a display of great-manship as ever imposed upon the gaping vulgar. 
Perhaps none of the causes employed by Providence for this purpose 
was more operative towards it, than the defective stamina of character 
in the nation appointed and permitted to begin the work. The 
Italians are a very different and a superior people; not altogether a 
better, but possibly, in some points of positive morality, rather a worse ; 
but a superior, both for good and evil. Should any semi-revolutionary 
French dynasty venture to apply the torch to that combustible penin- 
sula, it would ve ry probably set the whole world afire, and thereby 
consume itself. Tt adds to the formidable character of the ( Carbonari, 
that their dominion, were it ever established, would surround and in- 
clude the pontifical throne. Carbonarian Italy implies a Carbonaro 
pope. And what mystery of iniquity that would be passes imagina- 
tion® to conceive. 

Contemplating its revolutionary and French-revolutionary character, 
and the exclusive ae ction ofits energies to the two cognate principles 
of the present day, Jacobinism and N; apoleonism, (the levelling of re- 


® Unless the following extract from a composition by the C arbonari of the 
Lodge of Macerata, in the Roman territory, will give it any aid :—* The mysteries 
of Mithras in Persia, of Isis in Fevpt, « f Eleusis in Greece, and of the temples vet 
to he rebuilt, and the light thot ts yet (o be spread, are all so many rays proceeding from 


the same centre, moving in an orbit whose field is the immensity of wisdom.”— 
Mem. of Secret Soc ieties of Italy, }- +1, 
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ligious establishments and social distinctions, and the erection of new- 
fangled national empires, ) we should very naturally suppose that 
Carbonarism was an association originating in these latter days; and 
that any fables which assign to it an antiquity of centuries are baseless, 
and destitute of foundation in fact, like those with which W eishaupt 
sought to adorn his Illuminati, or Cagliostro his Hermetics. But 
there exists some external, and some internal, evidenc e, calculated to 
persuade us of the contrary. 

The Carbonari, or Charcoal- burners, have assumed or inherited an ap- 
pellation very strange, fantastic, and unaccountable. Building churches 
was a great art and labour of the middle ages ; and, looking to its per- 
formances, minds are prepared to associate something wonderful with 
the name of Mason. Justice and Light are specious terms so fre- 
quently abused, that we do not wonder to see them profaned in the 
l’eimgericht and the Illuminati. But Charcoal-burners is a title that 

speaks nothing. If it be better than mere gibberish, some tale must 
hang by it. They give the following absurd account of themselves* 
and their appellation, In the times of Queen Isabella there were 
great disturbances in Scotland ; and many illustrious men betook them- 
selves to the forests to seek refuge from the prevailing tyranny. To 
avert from themselves all suspicion of being engaged in a ¢ riminal as- 
sociation, they occupied themselves with cutting wood and making it 
into charc oal, which was the sole commercial product of Scotland. 
Under colour of this trade they returned to the villages, e xposed their 
charcoal . ~—_ (vendita), and “ bearing the etymology of their 
unions” V.C. (that is, Veri Carbonari), they were enabled in that 
manner to tei. their partizans and mutually communicate “ the senti- 
ments of their plans.” ‘They recognised one another by signs, by 
touch, and by words. Having no habitations, they built huts of woud 
in the shape of an oblong square. ‘They established a government, 
which sent forth regulations. It was triennial, and consisted of three 
persons, who presided over three charcoal markets (vendite), the 
legislative, the administrative, and the judicial ; .which latter was the 
alta vendita or high market. They found in the forest a certain hermit, 
Theobald, who joined them, «rendered himself admirable,” and was pro- 
claimed the Protector of the Good Cousins Charcoal-burners. [This 
was St. Theobald of Ch: ampagne, the patron saint of charcoal-burners. | 

Francis the First, king of France, was out hunting on the frontiers 
of his kingdom, where they border upon Scotland (!!), and being 
separated from his courtiers, was benighted, and lost his way in the 
forest. Arriving at one of their wooden huts, ke was kindly received 
bythe Carbonari; and he was struck with admiration of their happiness 
and mystical discipline. He therefore made himself known to them, 
obtained initiation into their mysteries, and declared himself protector 
of the Carbonari. 

‘Thus strange and incoherent is the language in which this truly 
awful society are pleased to make mention of their past history. 
Scotland has had no regnant queen by the name of Isabe ‘lla; but the 


* Saggio Istorico sull’ Origine della Carboneria, apud Sinsinbts of the Secret 
Socielies of the South of Italy, etc. pp. 4—7. 
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person here alluded to is Isabella or Elizabetha, queen-consort to king 
Robert Bruce, And by naming her, the reign of her illustrious husband 
is obliquely and somewhat obscurely indicated. It is certain that the 
society of Carbonari cannot suppose that Saint Theobald, Robert 
Bruce, and Francis the First, were cotemporaries. And it is equally 
certain that they cannot suppose Scotland to be a portion of the con- 
tinent bordering upon France. Neither is there any part of Europe 
so ignorant, that they could hope (supposing they had any motive) to 
impose upon its people by such absurdities. When a secret and sym- 
bolical association expresses itself in language of that violent absurdity 
which excludes all idea either of mistake or of deception, the sole re- 
maining conclusion is, that the language must be that of stegano- 
graphy. In this instance, its explanation is to a considerable extent 
easy to whoever possesses the commonest keys to these caskets of 
mystic treasure. The institution of Carbonari is obviously a masonic 
one. If it be one of genuine free-masonry, well and good ; or if it be 
not really of such authority, that is the character with which its mem- 
bers would naturally, and with every shew of probability, seek to 
clothe themselves. But it is a common learning on the subject that 
the two rival lodges which claim the supremacy in that craft are both 
in the British island, the one being that of York, in England, and the 
other that of Kilwinning, in Scotland. From one of these every true 
lodge should emanate, and to the same should have its appeal in the 
last resort upon all questions of supreme importance. But that of 
Scotland is the chief-lodge, from which the majority of the fraternities 
on the continent of Europe prefer to deduce themselves, “ Most of the 
free masons (says the Abbé Barruel*) now do the Scotch the honour 
of regarding their grand lodge as the cradle of all the others. It is 
there, they tell us, that the Knights Templar assembled to preserve their 
mysteries. It was from thence that freemasonry passed into England, 
France, Germany, and all other countries.’ In another place the 
sume authort+ observes—* The degree of Scotch Architect explains to 
us, whence proceeds that ascendancy of the Scotch lodges, and why the 
others, in various countries, make such a point of corresponding with 
the mother lodge, called that of the Heredom of Kilwinning in Scotland. 
It is there that the famous architects of equality and liberty have 
always been supposed to be the depositaries of the ultimate mysteries.”’ 
Hence we very clearly and easily collect that the charcoal-burners 
from the forests of Scotland signify nothing more than masons affiliated 
to the mother lodge of Scotland. 

Having disposed of the question of place, we will turn our attention 
to that of time. ‘The general and most accredited opinion, both in the 
craft and out of it, is, that the great society of FKree-Masons arose 
out of the dissolved pseudo-religious order of Knights of the 'Temple.? 


ee ae ——— —————— —— 





* Barruel Histoire du Jacobinisme, tom. ii. p- 415, 

t Idem ibid, tom, iv. p. 554. 

| There are certainly no traces of them anterior to its dissolution. The earliest 
document of them in England is the statute of 3 Henr. vi. cap. 1, thus briefly given 
in Ruffhead’s Statutes at Large— Masons shall not confederate themselves in 
chapiters and assemblies.’ Its date is 1425. The Kilwinning lodge cannot trace 


up its existence beyond the close of the same century. Vide A. Lawrie, Hist. of 
Freemasonry, p. 89, 
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Its first grand-master (whoever he was) was a phcenix, renascent 
from the ashes of the Chevalier Jacques de Molay, the last grand- 
master of the temple, who was burnt alive at Paris in a.p. 1314. 
Whatever may be the merits of that prevalent opinion, it is un- 
questionably held by the lodge of Kilwinning, or, at least, by the 
numerous associations in Europe that profess to be dependent thereon. 
And consequently, be it true or untrue, we have already in effect 
ascertained it to bethat of the Carbonari. But they took refuge in the 
Scottish forest ‘during the reign of king Robert Bruce. ‘That reign ex- 
tended from 1306 to 1329, in which year he died, surviving his queen 
Isabella by some months. The proceedings against the order of 
Templars commenced in 1307, and its dissolution was pronounced by a 
bull of Pope Clement the Fifth on the 8th of March, 1311.* So that 
the whole of that memorable transaction was acted in the times of king 
Robert, and Isabella his queen. From all which it follows that, as 
the Scotch charcoal-burners mean the grand lodge of Scotland, so 
“the times of queen Isabella” (when those persons sought a refuge 
from tyranny) were the times in which “ the ‘Templars assembled there 
to preserve their mysteries.’ That in itself suffices. All the requisites 
for sound interpretation in such a case are satisfied by shewing that 
such is the reputed date of the Mother Lodge, from which the Carbo- 
nari profess to emanate. But we shall presently have to shew that 
the Carbonari of Naples were actually associated in the reign of Robert 
and Isabella Bruce. 

The initiation of king Francis the First does not present the ap- 
pearance of a symbolical or steganographic expression, but rather that 
of a fact stated, no matter with what degree of truth, in a plain signifi- 
cation. That prince was engaged through life in an unequal contest 
against the Imperial and Spanish power in Italy ; and whatever secret 
associations existed in Italy may be supposed, with the greatest 
probability, to have been tampered with by Francis. His army, 
under the Maréchal de Lautrec, lay before Naples during six months 
of the year 1528. And the Neapolitan nation were favourable to 
him, 

Having set aside, with a clear explanation thereof, the absurdity of 
his riding into Scotland, we have yet to dispose of the remainder of the 
story—viz., that he rode over his frontiers, and found his way into the 
heart of a forest, where he fell in with the mystic charcoal-burners, 
It is at least very easy to shew what forest is alluded to. Along the 
northern and north-eastern skirts of France, from the neighbourhood 
of Treves to that of Tournay, there anciently stretched that most huge 
forest of Arduenna or Ardennes ; sacred, as there is reason to think, to 
the goddess Diana.+ This vast extent comprehended several large tracts 
of forest. One was very early known as the Sylva Carbonaria, or 
Charcoal Forest. Gregory, bishop of Tours, (who lived from A.p. 
539 to 593,) quotes a more ancient historian, named Sulpicius 
Alexander. After mentioning that the emperour (or tyrant) Maximus 





* See Dupuy de la Condamnation des Templiers, p. 176. Paris, 1654 

+ Ardoinne. Camulo, Jovi, Mercurio. Herculi. Gruter Inscr. p. xl. W here an 
effigy of Diana accompanies the name Ardoinna. Dis Manibus Qu. Casius Claud. 
Atilianus sacerdos Deane Arduinne. Ibid. ccexiiii. 
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had shut himself up in despair in Aquileia, Sulpicius proceeds to 
say — 

‘*At that time the Franks, under the guidance of Genobald, Marcomer, and 
Sunno, made an irruption into [the province of} Germania, slew many people 
witbin the pale which they bad violated, laid waste the most fertile districts, and 
even struck terror into [Cologne] the Colonia Agrippinensis. When the news of it 
reached Tieviri, the commanders Nannius and Quintinus, to whom Maximus bad 
entrusted his infant son and the defence of the Gauls, collected their army at Agrip- 
pina. But the enemy, loaded with spoil, and baving wasted the prime of the pro- 
vinces, crossed over the Rhine, leaving in the Roman territory many of their people 
prepared to renew the like ravages ; with whom the Romans bad a successful en- 
counter, many of the Franks being slain in the Carbonaria.”* 

Modern geographers describe the Forét Charboniere as having been 
a part of the Ardennes, situated in Haynault, between the rivers 
Sambre, Scheldt, and Hayne, and between the towns of Binche and 
QQuesnoy ; and the forest of Mormaux is said to be the reinnant of it. 
The Saltus Carbonarius, or Sylva Carbonaria, (saith Hoffman, in 
vocabulo,) derives its appellation “a carbonibus qui in ea fieri hodie- 
que consueverunt.” A portion of it is now, by the encroachments of 
Louis XIV., included within the French frontier; and its principal 
town, Le Quesnoy, or, in Latin, Quercetum, bears witness by its 
name of its sylvan site. These observations appear sufficient to re- 
move any doubt as to the real scene of Francis’s fabulous initiation as 
a Carbonaro, Inthe course of a hunting expedition he lost his way in 
the Ardennes, and fell in with the Carbonari in the Forét Charboniere. 

But when we proceed to inquire for what reasons the Neapolitan 
secret society of Scotch Masons can have thought fit to connect 
themselves with the Carbonarian portion of the great forest of Ar- 
dennes, and figuratively to describe themselves as charcoal-burners of 
Haynault, the obscurity and uncertainty of the subject is evident. 
The Sylva Carbonaria in Haynault is naturally as unconnected with 
them as Scotland. But, like Scotland, it must possess a moral value 
in their mystical vocabulary. It must have had, in their eyes, a 
masonic value, or a Ghibelline value, or a Guelfic value, or some 
value or other conformable to the sentiments (political or religious) 
which originally gave birth to this fraternity. ‘There are reasons, 
though not obvious reasons, or founded upon matters of common 
learning, for believing that its moral value was Guellic, and expressive 
of the feelings of the Neapolitans under the house of Anjou. 

The earliest portion of French history contains facts that were per- 
haps known to the smallest possible number of English students, until 
they were brought into light by the recent historical treatise of the 
Warden of Manchester, entitled .4ttila and his Predecessors. The 
period in question has been chiefly treated of by French historians and 
antiquaries, who,t from motives of national vanity, have usually sup- 
pressed those passages of history. But their obstinate and studied 


* Greg. Turon, Hist. 2,c. ix. p. 51. 1610. 
+ Among them may be particularly noticed the Pere Anselme, author of the 
list. Genealogique de la Maison Royale, and the authors of the Art de Verifier. 
Mezerai (who gives some brief bint of it) adds, “ nos auteurs ne parlent en quelque 
fagon que ce soit de ce demesle.”"—1i. p. 215. A very few subsequent writers have 
bestowed a slight and passing allusion on the topic. 
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silence betrays their own belief in the truth of the facts ; for otherwise, 
instead of standing mute, and affecting unconsciousness of them, they 
would have derided, and rejected them as fables. The consequence 
has been, that this information is scarcely to be gained but from the 
rare and seldom-consulted chronicles* of Luxe smburgers, Haynaulters, 
and other historians of the Ardennes. 

The first dynasty (as it is rather incorrectly styled) did not take its 
denomination either from Pharamond or his son C lodion, but was 
termed Merovingian, from their successor Meroveus. Meroveus was 
not the heir of Clodion, and seems to have been his bastard son. 
This was an usurpation, and really set up a second dynasty. Clodion 
the Longhaired had four sons, of whom one died before him, and three 
survived him. But the eldest of them, by name Alberon, was de- 
prived of his crown by Meroveus, who obtained the support of the 
patrician Aetius and the Romans. The heir of Clodion withdrew to 
the court of Attila, who espoused his cause. And the redress of his 
grievance was the immediate occasion of the invasion of Gaul by the 
Hunns, and of the tremendous battle of Catalaunum. ‘The retreat of 
the barbarians left Meroveus in the enjoyment of whatever the Franks 
possessed to the south of Ardennes; but Alberon recovered, and trans- 
mitted to his+ posterity, a considerable principality in the parts of 
Luxemburg, Brabant, Haynault, and Cambresis. Though the Franks 
were then “all pagans, he was peculiarly distinguished by his attach- 
ment to religious rites and orgies, of which he made the Carbonarian 
l’orest the chief seat. His name is almost identified with that wilder- 
ness. “ His chief residencet was in the Nemus Carbonarium, a part 
of the forest of Arde ‘nnes, where he sacrificed to idols, and fortified 
Mons Hannonie (Mons in Hainault) as an asylum against the malice 
of Meroveus.” “ He commonly§ sojourned in the woods, and sacri- 
ficed to gods and goddesses, and re-established the pagan worship in 
his territories, for he thought the gods in whom he trusted would give 
him back his kingdom.” He built, “in the centre of his kingdom in 
Ardenne,|| the altar, temple, and castle of Namur; the te mple of Mer- 
cury, now Chateau Sanson, and other impregnable forts ; in the Forét 
Carboniere many, such as Chateaulieu, where on the mount he built 
a square tower and called it from himself, Aubron....By the aid of 
the Saxons he be at the Merovingians in the lorét C arboniere, near 
Chateaulieu, now called Monts en Haynnau; and he named the spot 
Merovingue ; and the inhabitants now call it Meuwin. He beat them 
again at a place called Wirewault, and the Merovingians said the 
gods of the forest gave him victory, and thereupon remained a long 
time at peace with him. They styled him enchanteur or fee .eoe 
Aubron died old, and was buried with Sarrazin rites in the mount 


- _ ee 





* Such as Almericus, unprinted ; Andreas Sylvius Shaclanendlé ‘obit 1194, 
printed (in a most garbled Merovingian way) in Beauchamps’s Synopsis Ifist. 
Franco- Merovingic we; the History of St. Regina of Denain; Friar James of Guise, 
long ago printed in old Walloon French, and very lately published in the original 
Latin by the Marquis de Fortia d’Urban; and Joannes Bertelius, Epternacensis 
Abbas, 

+ It fell into the hands of Clovis, but was regained by them. | 

t Attila and his Predecessors, p. 429. § Ibid. p. 453, 

Ibid. p. 454. 
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called ‘ La houppe Auberon,’ upon which great trees are now planted.” 
More upon this subject may be found in the work referred to, or in the 
unfrequented sources to which it is itself indebted. 

The region of Arduenna has given birth to few events interesting 
beyond its own limits. But the Nemus Carbonarium has not a single 
title to celebrity besides what it derives from this important, though 
now much forgotten, king of the legitimate Pharamundian Franks. 
If it have any other, it is only the fact of the now too famous Car- 
bonari claiming it for their poetical or mystical Father-land. That 
they did and do so, we cannot doubt. Their legend too plainly 
designates the Carbonarian Forest, then lying north of France, and 
now partly in it. The mind is thus led to associate the two ideas, be- 
cause they are the only two that the subject affords; while the latter 
of them, being almost indisputably symbolical or mystic, stands in 
urgent need of some association. 

The cement, which must unite these primd facie incongruous ideas, 
is to be found in a royal and imperial genealogy. The posterity of 
the Carbonaro king reigned after him in the kingdom.of Ardennes, or, 
as it was sometimes called, of Cambray. Ansegis,* the fifth in order 
of them, begot Pepin father of Charles Martel. ‘The sequel speaks 
for itself. Charlemagne claimed, or genealogists claimed for him, a 
lineal descent from Pharamond and Clodion, through the son and law- 
ful heir of the latter. And in that point of view, the elevation of his 
father and himself to the throne of the Franks was a restoration of the 
legitimate dynasty, dispossessed by Meroveus and his descendant 
Clovis. Charlemagne represented the brave Carbonari of the forest. 
And Alberon in the Forét Charboniere is a type of the Carlovingian 
I’rank dynasty. 

Charlemagne was a most important personage in Guelfery, or at 
least in the ideas connected with it. We are too apt to jump to ex- 
treme conclusions, framed upon the circumstances of our own age; 
circumstances which it has taken ages of time to bring into their pre- 
sent state. Some will set down all Ghibellines, who resisted certain 
pretensions of the holy see, as altogether antipapal; and even fancy 
them a sort of protestants, and perhaps hitch their names into some 
catalogue of the Testes Veritatts. And so others will imagine that 
Guelts cared nothing at all for the holy Roman empire, but voted it a 
mere empty name, such as we of riper age remember to have seen 
it in its latest years. But the Ghibellines were catholics Roman, and 
ready to concede more than Gregory the Sixteenth would dream of 
asking. And the Guelfs desired the holy Roman empire to hold of 
the church, and own that divine institution for the true source of 
Cwsarean power, They had just as much of modern Italian liberalism 
and nationality as their opponents had of modern protestantism—that 
isto say, they had the incipient germ of that which might, in the course 
of centuries, become developed, In their way of viewing the holy 
empire, the memory of Charlemagne and the Carlovingians were pre- 
cious in their sight. He received the crown imperial from the hands 


° . ’ : _ . . 
See Attila and his Predecessors, p. 428, &c., and Andreas, Prior of Marchien- 
nes, in Beauchamps 8 Synopsis Franco-Meroving., p- 637. 
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of the pope, under circumstances which jurists endeavour to shew 
were merely ceremonial, like a modern coronation service, but with 


more ingenuity than success. The origin of the revived title of 


Roman Emperor of the West was in fact ecclesiastical. ‘That point 
was little disputed under the Carlovingian kings of France, and is not, 
in truth, refuted by their exercise of authority in the election of popes. 
The elevations of Charles the Bald and Charles the Fat were scareely 
less flattering to the ambition of the popes than that oftheir more glorious 
namesake had been. Long live Charles Augustus, crowned by the 
hand of God!” was a ery grateful to the Guelfic ear. When the 
kings of Germany, emperours, sought to explain away its foree, they 
indeed rallied around them the feelings of patriotism, national in- 
dependence, and civil right. But when they set forth the rights and 
liberties of their free feudal realm, which would neither receive its 
sovereigns nor renounce them at the bidding of a priest, they were ex- 
posed to this rather puzzling retort :——* ‘True, O king of Germany! but 
then what do you mean by styling yourself Caesar Augustus, Mmperour 
of the Romans?” ‘The memory of the Carlovingian Cisars was sweet 
to the Roman chureh and its partizans in Italy. But it was more 
than a mere pleasing recollection. ‘The idea of wresting the crown 
inperial from the successors of the Othos, Arnulf, and Lewis the Ger- 
manic, kings of Germany, and replacing it on the brows of its original 
possessors, the kings of France, was more than once cherished in 
earnest. And here it should be observed, that the Capetian dynasty 
was also descended, in a line parallel to the Carlovingian, from the 
true sons of Clodion. For Hugh Capet*® was the fifth in descent 
(neither inclusive) from Childebrand, brother of Charles Martel, 

A very extensive and important braneh of Italian poetry is founded 
upon popular veneration for the Carlovingian Roman empire, viewed 
Guelfically. And its machinery incorporates, and conneets through- 
out, with the legend of Charlemagne, that of the sons of Clodion, Car- 
bonarl princes of the forest; although it does not, in plain terms, so 
describe them. Whether or not all those great authors who wove 
their poems upon that loom were Conscious of the original nature of 
the frame they were working on, is a different and immaterial ques- 
tion. ‘Phat assertion is sufliciently important to merit a development 
which our hinits will not permit it to receive at present. 

The ideas, of which we have partly traced the combination in the 
Legend or Saggio Istorico of the Neapolitan Carbonari, are evidently 
those of a time distant by some centuries from that we live in, and of 
persons materially dissimilar from those upon whom the Carbonarian 
title has by successive initiation descended. ‘They furmsh an internal 
evidence of the antiquity of the Neapolitan association, It now re- 
mains to present the reader with the external and historical proof of 
its having been in existence at the very time pointed out by the Saggio 
Istorico, and in the reign of Robert the Wise, king of Naples, the 
miost persevering and consummate statesman that the great party of 
the Ciuelfs could ever boast for ft leader 


See Art de Verific r, 1h, pr. 100, oral edit. 
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SYAL TUE CHARCOAL-BURNERS, OR CARBONARE. 


There were Carbonari, or Charcoal-burners, at Naples in the year of 
our Lord 1327. Their proceedings, violent ande xtraordinary in their 
nature, and not very distinctly expl: ained to us, were most evidently 
void of all connexion with the trade in coals; and they were merel\ 
invested with the Carbonarian title upon mystical and allegorical 
be. The 
document to which we are indebted for a knowle dye of their existence 
is an I pist tle of PP ope John the Twenty =-SC( ‘ond, prese rve “dj 1h that very 
unportant manuscript collection of epistles and other documents 
which exists in the Vatican Library, and is referred to as the Reges- 
tum Pontificium and Epistolee Secretee. An extract from that epistle 
Wiis — by Odorico Rinaldi (or Raynaldi) his continuation 
of Cardinal Baro nits, 1327, No. 5b; and again by Archbishop 
Mansi, in his republication of the entire Ecclesiastical Annals, from 
which latter it is here translated. [tis certainly matter of regret that th 
historians of the church should not have furnished us with the whole 
of this epist] > verbati ni.; and that the epistle of the succeeding Vear, 
upon the same seed should be merely mentioned, without any speci- 
men of its text. 


grounds, as the modern Carbonari both are and profess to 


© John, ete,, to the Archhishop*® of Capua, and to Geraldus de Valle, A.S.N. 

‘LT can remember that when formerly, being in an inferior station, I was sojourn 
ing in the parts of the bieadoas of Sicily, | heard, not without consternation, that at 
Naples, which ts the roval city, a certain pernicious and execrable game (ludus 
called the Charcoal burners (Carbonarit), was celebrated at a stated time of the vear, 
in which Christians exercised their strength against one another in the way of fig/it- 
tee or oftacking (pugne seu invasionis), and sometimes mutilated one another, and 
at other times killed one another with impunity, from which various other scand 
and dangers ensued. ‘To witness this horrible sight, a multitude both of ex: tied 

lother persons used to assemble, in whose presence the aforesaid horrible actions 


Were committed. l, holding in reat abhorrence such rash amuseme nts (ludibria) anil 


Sul horrible crimes, did sav and declare to ( harles, king ol Sicily, of tamous 
memory, who was then living, that God might justly ieapuite wach tisnys he Nee Fae t 
and negligence, and at the same time advised bim that be should not sufler suc! 


thingsto be any further attemptedin bis landsand provinces. In acquiescence wit! 
this my wholesome advice, be for that time altowether interdicted such a game. 





























‘Also lL remember that some time ago, when my beloved son in Christ, Robert, 
the illustrious king of Sicily, was conversing with me at the apostolic see, | gave 


him the same advice concerning the prohibition of the aforesaid game, that I had 


“S 


(as above stated ) thou vhtit right to give to king (¢ hailes, his father.” 
He re ends the verbal extract = the pope’s letter, but the histor, 


proceeds thus :-—The pope adds w regret that that nefarious game 


reestablished, by which hatreds are ‘sraliteive’ afresh, Christian blood 


1 «| 


Is shed, Gissecnsions are sown, and SCPIOUS @\ 


A View tO the 


Is are produced, Witt 
ir removal, he imposes upon the aforesaid Archbisho 


i 


Y 
Capua, and Geraldus de Valle, the charge of exhorting the prey to 
{ 


j 
t 


prohibit wolves of this deseripti n, and add to his prohibition the fear 


ot pun hment. And he further eh irges them. by wav of sermons ot! 


° nnoal " 1 ‘ ~ 
An: il bcc “Ss ‘ 1). \lan |. tom, ExX1v. > ool, A.D. 15527 . lo. vi }. .* 


~ ’ } : 

Ep ecr. p Io, crt. | Iranno Stella was Ar hbishop of ¢ apua at this time 
Uchelh Ital: ‘ 1. 4% br thas epistle being addressed to t e Capuan, and 
¢ ft he \ ’ ‘ } ; ; ' } 

1 ‘ ea ' ite, we micht have cor jectured that the scene of these 
' r,! } > ‘ r ° , ' 
visorcers lave bee erred trom the capital to Capua, Dut it is dated 

pe hy ‘ ) } 1 a ni 
the 1th | tahoe s to which time (vertente anno 13v% Archbishop 
} 
( ececat sd hes tra Naples toTuscul m. And bis successor was not 
1 ted t so So t! time , ' } ‘ 
appointed all is2a, it ‘ e the see ot Naples was vacant,—l cbhelli vi. 18 


tis Nx 
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THE CHARCOAL-BURNERS, OR CARBONARI. 371 
three feast days, to fulminate an anathema, in full assembly of the 
people, against those who should either celebrate or be spectators of 
the said games ; and to publish that such offenders cannot be absolved 
from the guilt of such a erime by any one save the Roman pontiff, 
cases of imminent danger excepted. Dated .tvignon, December the 
lth of the year XII, Which year of John’s pontificate agrees with 
the year 1327. In the succeeding year (1828) the same commands 
were repeated, and his ministers (internuntii) at the court of king 
Robert were directed to urge him by all means to prevent those cruel 
games by his regal authority. 

The name of Charcoal-burner, as affixed to the permanent con- 
spiracy of modern Naples, is One quite positive and arbitrary, in itself 
unaccountable, and depending wholly on extrinsic explanation, But 
the name, as applied to those annual gladiators (or whatever they 
should be termed) of Naples, under the house of Anjou, is no less 
arbitrary and unaccountable ; for making charcoal has no more to do 
with the proceedings of the one than of the other. And when we con- 
sider that both instances of this title are met with in Naples, a king- 
dom of which the annals are not so crowded with events and circum- 
stanees as those of greater empires, and therefore afford fewer chances 
of fortuitous recurrence, we can scarcely choose but conclude that the 
same association is spoken of in both of those instances. Indeed it 
could not be otherwise believed, unless we supposed that the title of 
the gladiators had been designedly borrowed by different people. 
But it does not appear that any persons connected with the modern 
association, or engaged in researches concerning it, are aware of the 
Epistle of Pope John, or have made any sort of allusion to what if 
contains. Neither is it conceivable that men who make professions 
of reason and philanthropy would borrow out of the Annales Ee- 
clesiastici the appellation of persons mentioned only as homicidal 
“wolves.” "Pherefore the appellation, not being borrowed, is trans- 
mitted, 

It so happens, or rather it is no casual thing, that the date of the 
Carbonarii of Pope John coincides with that which the Carbonari 
have offered in their Saggio Istorico, kor his Carbonarit made their 
appearance while Charles the Second (surnamed the Lame) was still 
reining, and continued to exist in 1827 and 1328 under the con- 
nivance of King Robert the Wise. And the Carbonari refer their origin 
to the reign of Robert Bruce, king of Scotland. Charles the Second 
died in Av. B09, and Robert Bruce came to the crown in 1306, and 
died in 152% His wife Isabella, of whom the express mention is 
made, was married to him before he obtained the crown, and de- 
parted this life in 1328. From which it appears that the period at 
which the moderns suppose the Carbonarian denomination to have 
arisen, squares perfectly well with the chronological data* supplied to 
us by Pope John the ‘Twenty-second. 


- - . -— ——— ~———s ee _— 


* The legend of the Heredom of Kilwinning does not square with them 60 pre. 
cisely ; unless we may suppose the Templars to have established that lodge soon after 
their character was blasted, and their destruction threatened thereby, and before the 
ictual Bull of dissolution. 
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l'rom these premises there follows a deduction, which would indeed 
huve ” peared pro! hable enough in the first instance. It is, that the 
title Carborfarii was not contined to the gladiatorial exhibitions annu: lly 
made | yy those who bore it, but belonged to them more gene rally, and 
in other re spec ts. In like manner as they who figured in tournaments 
were called knights, although the order of knighthood was instituted 
i cllee and mask higher thas ser tae The original « bjects of the ¢ ‘ar- 
bonari society receive no illustration from the papal epistle. But we 
find that their most scandalous and sanguinary proceedings enjoyed 
the connivance of King Robert the Wise; and that he neither inter- 
posed to suppress them of his own accord, nor even upon the remon- 
strance of the holy father, but gave occasion, by his remissness, for 
fresh instanees on the part of the latter. Robert was an amiable man, 
devoted to literature and philosophy above all the princes of his age, 
averse to violent courses, and more distinguished for his talents and 
indefatigable perseverance asa statesman than for martial propensities. 
Ith Ss OWT?) celebrity as the head and Inaster-spirit of the whole Ciuelfic 
league in Italy could perish out of history, he would share the immor- 
tality of his friend Francis Petrarch, No man could be imagined less 
likely to tolerate the sanguinary riots of the Carbonari, and to uphold 
them uy inet the laudable remonhstrances of his contederate and pers 
liriend John. But we may discern in that circumstance an ink- 
@ fact we had formerly supposed—viz., that the Carbonarii 
were a combination of people addicted to the same politics as himself; 
and that, wollish as they were, they were Guelfic™ wolves. 
is mistake to imagine that that party, because 
they made the papal church their rallying pout, were full of piety and 


orthodoxy Phey cannot claim a praise which it would be too much 
to bests ly upon the popes themselves. A religious centre 
and supremacy over the religious world may be established more 
COMP eter: Ly other Vsteins than by that of the holy apostolic church ; 
nd that id has passed through the minds of some popes as well as 
jut ts It can carcely be credited that these Carbonari held the 
catholic faith, The s n of the year at which they annually held 
their gladiatorial feast might prove acceptable information. But we 
ire notin | ‘ssion of it Phe silence of all history, besides the 
bey { ve Secretie of t \ ticah, coneerbing these curious altairs, 
Wihneh extended themselves over several years, and occurred ino two 
CIUTIS, n itselfa remarkable thing 


lt of the opportunity afforded him by 


‘ : — } everest ‘ ; ¥ . ‘ , .- . - 
i f ry e’riihi Thibiis y dj i} rie ridyer wn the affairs of the eastern church, 
‘ ' ‘ } . ' 
He « ) ( ayy tion which was made to him in the 
a ; — } j : } P } | p 
; Poa ve It Phim PUP ISCUCUOT, and ‘rit Rodoaldus, bishop of 
e ; t thea ty) lias , het } 

The use « iw appellation Guelpbs, by the Carbouari of the jresent dav, isa 

conhrmation of the same, t! rh at ld 


uid not h ive sufliced to prove it. 
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Porto, and Zacharias, bishop of Anagnia, as his legates to Constanti- 
no} ple, with instructions to take part in ‘the proceedings against the 
le onocasta, and to collect such information respecting the retirement 
of Ignatius and the elevation of Photius as should enable him to judge 
who was the rightful occupant of the see. In the me Antime they were 
instructed to communicate with Photius only as a layman,* as he was 
careful to reserve to himself the business of adjud cating upon his 
claims. Upon their departure from Rome, the legates were entrusted 
with two letters, the one addressed to the e mperor, the other to Photius. 
In the formert the pope expressed his disapprobation of the deposition 
of Ignatius as having been effected without his priv ity and consent ;4 
he strongly condemned the irregularity of elevating a layman to the 
episcopal dignity, but declared his willingness to co-operate in the 
measures against the Teonoclasts, At the same time he required 
Michael to restore to the see of Rome the authority which it had 
exercised by the bishops of Thessalonica over Iepirus, Ulyricum, 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Achaia, the Dacias, Masia, Dardania, and 
Preevatitana, and to give it back the estates which it had possessed in 
Calabria and Sicily, and the right of consecrating the archbishop of 
Syracuse. He farther recommended Rodoaldus and Zacharias to his 
protection, aud requested that he would provide for their honourable 
reception and safe return. In the other letter,§ which is dated on the 
same day, (September 25, 860,) he congratulated Photius on the 
soundness of his confession of faith, but expressed his regret at the ir- 
regularity of his promotion. He informed him that he could not 
ac knowle dk ve the Vi alid ity of his consecration till he had received the 
report which the legates should make of his conduet ; | but that if their 
report Was favourable, he would “honour him as it was fit he should the 
bishop of such a see, and embrace him with fraternal love.” The 
tone of these letters, and the revival of the papal pretensions to its lost 
jurisdiction and possessions at this juncture, afforded a very intelligible 
intimation that the price of his acquiescence in the recent measures 
must be a recognition of his claims. 

But the court of Rome had not vet attained that skill in the selection 
of its ministers for which it has been so famous in modern times, and 
Nicolas was singularly unfortunate in the choice of his agents, 
Rodoaldus and Zacharias had scarcely arrived at Constantinople 


Photit consecrationem pon solum minime admittendam esse decrevimus, verum 
etiam Ipsis legatis nostris, ne cum illo, nisi quasi cum laico, usque ad notitiam nos- 
tram communicarent, frequenti ac omnimoda jussione precepimus. Nicolai 1, 
Mpist. 1. apud Coneil. vin. col. 269, C. 
T \p. Concil. vin. col. Y70-—276, : 
t Ut Ignatium supra jam nominate urbis patriarcham, sine Romani consultu 
pontificis, ibidem cartus conveniens, proprio privasset honore, Ibid. col. 271, A. 

Ap. Concil. vin. col. 276, 

(Juapropter vestra conse ‘rationi consentire modo non possumus, donec nostri, 
quia nobis Const: intinop olim sunt directi, revertantur, quay liter per eos cop noscamus 
vestra: observationis actus, et ecclesiastics utilitatis constantiam, et quo studio 
circa catholice fidei defensionem vosmet exerceatis. Et tunc, st dignum fuerit, ut 
tante sedis presulem, ceu convenit, honorabimus, et fraterna dilectione amplecte- 
mur.- Ibid. col. 276, Fb. 
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before their honour was put to the test by a people long acquainted 
with the arts of intrigue and corruy tion. Fora time,* inde ed, the ‘Vv 
expressed their de ‘termination to ast in accordance with their instruc- 
tions; but the Byz tutine government was little disposed to went the 
cause between the rival pat triarchs to be decided at Roine, or to con- 
cede the papal claims ; and accordingly no means were loft unem- 
ployed to shake their fidelity. For some months,t during which 
time they were plie “l with well-directed threats and allurements, they 
were kept in a state of seclusion. They were not proof against 
Grecian address and liberality, but at last consented to suppress the 
obnoxious parts of the pope's letter,t and recognise, uncondition: ally, 
the consecration of Photius. When they had thus been brought to 
sonnel with the views of the court, no time was lost in employing 
them in the way which had been int nded, and a synod was at once 
convened for the dispatch of the important business upon which they 
had been invited to Constantinople 
lenatius, who, after six months’ confinement in Mitylene, had, in 
the spring of 859, been again removed to ‘Terebinthus, had since that 
been brought back to the capital. It would appear, froma peer 
in Michael's letter to the pope, — when the imperial embassy 
was sent to Rome he was residing at ‘Terebinthus. At the time at 
which we have now arrived, he was "living at Constantinople, in a 
| ilace called Posis, which had belonged to his mother. Krom this 
we may not conclude that he was now treated with greater indulgence, 
or that the yoverninent, having proved that he was not to be moved 
ity, were trying the effect of conciliation. It would rather 
ii that he had been recalled from exile merely to be bronght b: =~ 
the council, and that it was mere ‘ly to save appearance es that he w: 
treated with less perenne ss, and allowed toe njoy greater freedom, 
The council was co ned in the ehureh of the apostle s with great 


his Nicolas himself ac —— s: Nabil allis bonum profuit inchoasse, et in 
bonitate minime perdurasse , quoniam qui perseveraverit usque In finem, hic salvus 
erit. Quid enim proderit alicul pro veritate primum quidem impetum dare, et post 
paululum aut suasionibus, aut terroribus, aut aliquolibet vitio a veritatis tramite 
declinare ? bpist. x. Ibid. col. 3535, 1}, 


t Qui cium eis, sicut dicunt, per centum dierum spatia, omnium nisi suorum 


| 
sunt, Atque ut decuer it retenti. Nicolai ] lipist. Vil. Ibid. col, ye sO, 1). Metro- 


illo uenda fine ultas fuisset denegata, ut apostolica sedis mMiissl non die rne suscepti 


phanes (Epist. col. 1598, C.) saws, soa twl uteag cx bictaueves wong xxbas 
TasnyysAIncay, wn Warrye sevou BG, GAN Ori cov 28 UmoxAnrvrevTes ice ray uly 
Me .iToy MAW apavouarys F Tateix yyy lyvatiov, xupwoay 38 Ty Oa Tiov. “hed VY appear to 


have been absent from Rome nearly eig teen months, they may very “well have 
spent © ht months at C'Ple. Hlody (Cause ot Sees \ acant, p- 140) is certainly 


wrong in thinking that thew had returned to Rome in March, 861. The date of 


Nicolas’s fifth letter, on which he relies, is evidently wrong. Instead of “ indic- 
tione ix.” at should be ‘tindictione x.,” the year subscribed to letters iv. and vi., 
Weinie were coptessediv written at the same time. 

> fo his quae ibidem ex ea lecta sunt, nonnulla addita, multa mutata, plura sub- 


tracte reperiuntur, et per omnia talis a vobis effecta est, ut aut mibil aut parum 


ijuid nos per eam de crebro dicti comministri nostri Ignatii disposuisse causa 
videanur Nicolar 1. Epist. ix. col. 550, 1D. 
\s it is re rrted by Niceta col, 12 4, mi i Ey ™ Mar x Ty oncw moe TH 


Nicet. col. 1205, A, See Ducange Coustantinopolis Christiana, Lib. ii, p. 137. 
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pomp and splendour. It consisted of three hundred and eighteen 
prelates ;* and its proceedings were carried on in the presence of the 
emperor, Bardas, the officers of state , and a great concourse of the in- 
habitants of Const: intinople. Ignatius was cited to appear before the 
assembly+ to answer the charge 's Which were laid against him. He 
demanded in what character he was to ¢ appear? as a bishop, a priest, 
ora monk? as one already condemned, or as one to be put upon his 
trial? ‘The messengers were not prepared to answer this unexpected 
inquiry, and returned to the council for instructions. ‘The prelates 
seem tO have shared their embarrassment; for on the morrow. the 
same persons brought him a message from the legates commanding 
him to repair to the holy and cee umenical council in the character to 
which his conscience told him he was entitled. { Upon receiving 
this message he put on his patriarchal robes, and, accompanied by 
bishops and other cle ‘rgymen, and a crowd of monks and laymen, pro- 
ceeded on foot to the pl: we of assembly. He was met on the way by 
an imperial officer, who commanded him, in the name of the emperor, 
to appear before the council in the attire of a simple monk, reminding 
him that he had been already condemned and deposed. Having been 
stripped of his pontifical dress, and se parated from his attendants, he 
was brought before the council. In these trying circumstances his 
conduct was dignified and intrepid. ‘The emperor received him with 
opprobrious language,§ but he silenced his brutality with the remark 
that “taunts were milder than tortures,” and was commanded to be 
seated upon a wooden bench.  Tlaving requested and obtained per- 
mission. to salute the legates, he asked them the cause of their pre- 
sence, The i Fe ple “| thi at the ‘s were Come as the legate ‘Ss of Pope 


Nicolas to judge the charges he aid against him. He then inquired if 


they had brought any letter to him? ‘They informed him that they 
had not || as the ‘y were not come to him as patriarch, but to one who 
had been deposed by a provincial synod; and that they were pre- 
pared to act according to the canons, “ Then first remove the 
adulterer,” said the spirited prelate ; “if you cannot, you are no 
judges.” They were content to point to the emperor, and to re ply 
that what was done was in accordance with his will. The courtiers 





ee ee + ee e+ 


* Nicolas, in one of his letters to Michael, says, Quasi ad majorem firmita- 
tem, concilium adversus Ignatium fratrem et comministum nostrum congregatum, 
wqualis numeri cum sancta olim Synodo in Nicwa a sanctis fratribus celebrata fulsse 
perhibetis. Epist. vin. ap. Cone il. viii. col. 511, D. 

t We derive the ac ount of what took place in this council from the memorial of 
Ignatius tc Pope Nicolas (Libellus de tota Ignatii causa a Theognosto scriptus), ap. 
Concil. viii. col. 1264—1209, and the narrative of Nicetas. Vit. Ignatu, col. 


1205—1208, The original proceedings, the weatnus tera cuvotimos mentioned by 
Nicetas, col. 1225, E., were burnt by the council of 869. Col. 1355, B. . 

t Oi Tow oT MENT al Tres @ceccuTégas, Efacay, Prune, Podéartog wal Zayapiag, bs hyd 
Tav avatiny Snrcvcs TaSe* ag Thy aylav wal o moupeviniy cbvedoy aiumecteT ars An AVENTOY, ws 
Eyes COU nh cuvebsrness. Nicet. col, 1205, B. 

“§ Kearav efSic focecs wruves me. tod 38 Piravlewmroricag rag LE pug tay Pacavwy e wivros, 
wing oy 407% mavoe TT» Suusy, wv bg Euooxauvoy xa! corval me extAeuce. Theognosti Libel. 
col. 1265, I}. 

| OF Se e mov, un tye, Sm Ts unre @plg Warpiagyn Ecyec8as, aAAd ecg yum, Tr 
oimeiac Guy Boy naban evivrTra, xo iT 10) EC UEY TH MATE MOV VOY wearresy. Ibid, C. 
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vainly sought, by entreaties and menaces, to induce him to make a 
formal resignation. They charged the bishops of his party with in- 
consistency, because, after having submitted to his deposition, they 
now desired his restoration. For several days these importunities 
were repeated ; but when it was ascertained that nothing could induce 
Ignatius to resign, it seemed to be time to have recourse to other 
measures. He was again cited before the council. But he now re- 
fused to acknowledge the legates as his judges on account of their 
manifest partiality ; he boldly charged them with corruption, and ap- 
pealed to the judgment of Nicolas himsell; grounding his appeal on 
the interference of Pope Innocent in the cause of St. Chrysostom, and 
the fourth canon of the council of Sardica. In spite of his refusal 
again to appear, on the ground of his not having been cited in the way 
required by the canons, he was placed before the council, Witnesses 
were brought forward to prove that he had not been canonically 
elected. He objected to them as unworthy of credit, and as brought 
forward by the civil government. “If I am not patriarch,” said he 
to Michael, “ neither are you emperor.” He reminded the bishops 
that the validity of their orders depended on that of his title. He de- 
clared that he would willingly have resigned if Photius had not been 
an excommunicated person and a layman, who had been consecrated 


by an excommunicated and deposed bishop, and had broken his 
engagements. 


No answer was vouchsafed to his objections; the wit- 


nesses, seventy-two of whom were examined, deposed to the irregu- 
larity of his election.* On the strength of this evidence, which went 
to shew that, in violation of the twentveninth canon, he had been ol 


\)- 


truded upon his chureh by the civil power, his deposition was con- 
firmed. After a long debate and much tumult, in which swords were 
drawn, and at least one unfortunate prelate wounded, he was arrayed 
in the patriarchal robes, which were then solemnly stript from him to 
mark his degradation. “ He was unworthy of them,’+ exclaimed the 
subdeacon Procopius, as he performed the ceremony ; and the legates 
and some others echoed the sentence. 


The council? afterwards no doubt proceeded to condemn the Ico- 


* Fifty-two articles appear to have been exhibited against him. Nicet. col. 
1228, C. 
t Ovtres Wears Ay UsicOvmeros TO wuof 
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cvneetngitorse, Nicet. col. 1208, C. a 

¢ The ttle (» weary xa. Beurtpa ci vode¢) by which this council is distinguished by 
the Greek canonists has received various explanations. Zonaras and Balsamon tell 
us (Bevereg. Synodic. tom. i. p. 881) that it was so called from having been inter- 
rupted by the violence of the heretics—that is, the Iconoclasts, and continued ina 


second and separate assembly ; but there is nothing to confirm this in the contem. 
porary writers. Bp. Beveridge (ibid. tom. ii. Annot. p- 170) supposes that it was 
so called because it confirmed the (provincial) council which deposed Ignatius. 
But Hody (Case of Sees Vacant, pp. 151, 152) seems to have civen the true solution 
of the difficulty :-—*' It was so call’d because it met twice upon two different matters, 
one the deprivation of Ignatius, and the other the condemnation of the Iconoclasts 

and bad two distinct tomes, containing the acts and decrees of the two distinct 
sessions.” Ele confirms this opinion by two passages from an epistle of Pope Nicolas 
(Conceal. viii. 1008, 1069), in one of which he says that the emperor sent him ‘* duo 


‘ 
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noclasts, but we have no account of that part of its labours. Of its 
seventeen canons,* the first eleven, which are levelled at various ir- 
regularities i in the foundation and government of religious houses, and 
certain other abuses, were evidently intended to convey indirect cen- 
sure of the conduct of Ignatius in the particulars to which they refer. 
The twelfth and the followi ing three are directed against cony enticles, 

and such as separate from their ecclesiastical supericrs (for any other 

cause than heresy) before they have been formally condemned. The 
sixteenth forbids the ordination of a bishop to a see which is not law- 
fully vacant; and the seventeenth+ enacts that for the future no one 
shall be raised to the episcopate who has not spent the usual time in 
the intermediate orders. These last two, which provide against the 
recurrence of irregular consecrations, were evidently introduced to 
satisfy the legates, ‘and such as apprehended that the case of Photius 
might be made a precedent for future irregularities. 

These transactions, though they exhibit the talents of Photius in an 
advantageous light, are little creditable to his principles. ‘True it is 
that we have no account of them which does not proceed from a 
hostile pen, and that much is imputed to him by party writers, which 
inay more reasonably be ascribed to the pe ‘sonal enemies of Ignatius ; 
but we cannot doubt that in what was done he had the principal 
share. We can scarcely deny him the merit, such as it is, of out- 
witting Nicolas. The papal legates had been ‘induce .d to sacrifice the 
interest of their employ er, and Te nd themselves as instruments to pro- 
mote the views of the Byzantine court. ‘They were evidently de- 
ceived} or corrupted, It would seem that Photius had taken upon 
himself the unworthy office of practising upon their ignorance and 
selfishness. According to a statement publicly made by Ignatius in 
the council §§ he sent them presents while they were still upon their 








volumina, quorum unum | depositionis lenatil gesta continebat alte ‘rum autem ‘de 
sanctis habebat imaginibus acta ;”” in the other of which he speaks of the council in 
which his legates were present in the plural number, ‘* Alia illa concilia, qua im- 
minentibus illis, Constantinopoli celebrata sunt, videlicet tam id quod adversus 
ie aten irchum Ignatium, quam id quod pro sacris imaginibus collectum est.’ 
They are to be found illustrated by i commentaries of Balsamon, Zonaras, and 
Sita ‘nus, in Beveregii Synodicon, tom, i, p. 351—359. rere 
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journey, and entertained them at his table after their arrival. Certain 
it is that, though he had the prudence and address to leave the govern- 
ment and the legates to take the leading part in the council, it was 
not because he serupled to be a judge in his own cause ; for he openly 
took part in its proceedings. And Nicetas* says that even his rela- 
tives and most intimate friends were offended by his rancorous hostility 
to Ignatius, 

I cannot forbear remarking, before I proceed with the narrative, 
that these transactions, painful as they are, exhibit in a striking light 
the extent and value of the influence of the church. Under a despotic 
government, and in the reign ofa prefligate and unprincipled tyrant, 
it was necessary to employ all this complicated machinery to displace a 
prelate who had made himself obnoxious to the man who wielded the 
power of the sovereign. Much as we find to condemn, disgraceful as 
was the conduct of the principal actors, and unjustifiable as was the 
interference of the civil power, the measures which were employed 
contrast most favourably with the brute force which would have been 
employed to effect a similar object in any other eastern state. The 
church, robbed as she had been of her independence, afforded a salu- 
tary check to the extravagances of despotism. When ali civil rights 
were extinguished, the minds of the subjects of the empire were pre- 
served from total degradation by the recognition of some rights which 
could not be destroyed by the caprice of a tyrant. The history of all 
tyrannies tends to establish the fact that religion is the only security 
of freedom. : ; 

The decision of the council did not bring the sufferingst of Ignatius 
to aclose. He was now required*to sign a paper in which he ae- 
knowledged the justice of his deposition. lor a time no tortures 
could induce him to comply with this tyrannical demand ; but his 
strength at last gave way to systematic cruelty, and his tormentors 
gained his signature.t He was then allowed to remain unmolested 
in his house at ¢ ‘onstantinople.§ But he was not long left in peace, His 
enemies were not yet satistied ; they proposed that he should read the 
act of his deposition and excomrunication from the pulpit of the chureh 
of the Apostles, At Whitsuntide his house was suddenly surrounded 
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by armed men ;* but during the night he escaped their vigilance ; in 

the dress of a slav e he fled from C onstantinople, and succeeded in 
eluding an active pursuit in the monasteries upon the islands of the 
Propontis. But this miserable exile was not of long continuance. 
In the month of August a violent earthquake,+ which lasted for forty 
days, alarmed the inhabitants of the capital. In vain did Photiust 
labour to persuade them that such phenomena are the results of 
natural causes; the terrified populace regarded the visitation as sent 
to avenge the persecution of Ignatius; and the government was com- 
pelled, by their clamours, to recall the persecuted prelate, and to grant 
him permission to live in peace in his monastery.§ 

In the meantime the legates had been honourably dismissed, |} and 
soon after their departure the secretary Leo was despatched to Rome 
to convey the acts of the council, and letters addressed to Nicolas by 
the emperor and Photius. Michael€ informed him of the decision of 
the council, justified the appointment of Photius by the ancient ex- 
amples of Nectarius and Ambrose, boasted that the ‘council had con- 
sisted of the same number of prelates as that of Nice, and requested 
that he would, by affixing his signature, signify his assent to its pro- 
ceedings, which had already received the sanction of his legates. The 
letter** of Photius was highly characteristic. It was ingenious, pathetic, 
and eloquent.¢+ After eulogizing Christian charity, and assuring 
Nicolas that he was disposed to put the most favourable construction 
upon his epistle, he tells him that he was an object of pity rather than 
of reprehension. Ele had been raised to his present station against his 
will; he had by his elevation been robbed of all his enjoyments and com- 
forts. He forme rly led a life of tranquillity and happiness, now he was 
tormented by misrepresentation and calumny. He had once been the 
pride of all his friends. He could not think of the past without tears, 
He had been surrounded by enjoyment when his house was frequented 
by persons who sought his socie ty for instruction in mathematics, logic, 
and the “ology, and shewed him every proof of their affection. How could 
he but sorrow when he contrasted with this the solicitude, the trouble, 
the a which a pressed him now ? He had to encounter 


© Ibid, col. 1212, C. + Ibid. D. 
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§ This letter is not extant, but we learn its contents from the answer of Nicolas, 
Epist. v. col, 278. 

** We have this letter only in the Latin version of P, Morinus (ap. Baronii, 
Annal. tom. x. ann. 861, p. 207—214.) Emeric Bigot seems to have obtained a 
copy of it in the original from the younger Ileinsius, who had brought it from 
Moscow. Comfefis gives the superscription (Tw Tava yout arg lecwtatw, Aber foy wah 
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envy, faction, insults, discontent. He was called upon to perform 
painful duties, and make great sacrifices. He had foreseen that such 
would be the consequences of filling suc h an office; he had accord- 
ingly been anxious to avoid it, and could only grieve now that it had 
been laid upon him. But he could not avoid what had been pre- 
destinated. Yet deserving as he is of compassion, he is acc se ‘d and 
reproached—and that by those by whom he had hoped to be com- 
forted—because he had been raised to the office while a layman. 
He had resisted as long as he could. What blame there was, must 
fall upon those who forced his inclinations. In complying, however, 
he had committed no transgression; for the canons which he was ac- 
cused of violating, had never been received by the church of Con- 
sts oe He had not desired the see; he did not wish to retain 

- but he could not submit to be falsely accused. If he had offended, 
“v same offence had been committed by his predecessors ‘Tarasius 
and Nicephorus, men who had shone like stars in the world, and 
whose memory it was his duty to defend. We are guilty if we trans- 
gress the laws to which we are subject ; but no one*is bound to obe "y 
such as have never come to his knowledge, and which he has never ac- 
knowledged. Matters of faith and the dec rees of the general councils 
are obligatory upon all, but there may be a variety of customs in 
various churches The days of fasting were different in different 
countries. At Reena: no prie st was found living in lawful wedlock ; a 
different practice previ ailed in the east: and so in other things. Where 
there is no denial of the faith, no violation of any catholic decree, none 
ought to be condemned for observing their own customs. It was to 
surely that, without having yet passed through the orders of 
the priesthood, he had so lived that, layman as 
ferred to those who had. 


his eredit 


he was, he was pre- 
There was nothing in the nature of things 
which rendered the elevation of a layman unlawful. But he did not 
argue the matter on his own account; he is solicitous about the fame 
of the illustrious dead. Ambrose and Nectarius had not even been 
baptized, yet the elevation of the latter was confirmed by a general 
council, He would say nothing of Gregory, the father of him of 
Nazianzus, nor of Thalassius of Caesarea. Of himself he would only 
say that he was placed in his present station by compulsion, and 
mained in it against his will. ‘To shew, however, that he was willing 
to comply with the fatherly suggestions of Nicolas, and to remove all 
oceasion of scandal, he had consented that it should be synodically de- 
clared that forthe future no monk or layman should be sud lenly elevated 
to the episcopate without passing through the various degrees of holy 
orders. He wished that the church of Const: untinople had observed such 
i rule betore, for then he might have ese aped his present trouble and 
responsibility; he might have es ‘raped the weighty duties of a bishop, 
and not been distressed as he has been by heretics, some of whom cast 
contempt on the image of Christ, others confounded his natures and 
vilified the council of it moa et many of whom, however, he had 
made captives to the gospel of Christ. He hoped that the canons 
had been passed with the assent of the legates would conduce to 
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authority to all the suggestions of Nicolas, had not the emperor re- 
fused his consent; and he agreed with the legates in thinking it 
prudent to accept a part, as it was not possible to secure all. For his 
part he was willing to pay every regard to the wishes of the pope in 
the matter of the jurisdiction to which he laid claim, Uf that claim had 
not yet been conceded, his holiness must impute it to the difficulties 
which had been thrown in the way by the civil government. He re- 
garded his jurisdiction as a burden, and was so far from feeling any 
reluctance to give up a part of it, that he should regard it as a 
great relief; readily, therefore, should he restore it to him to whom it 
rightly belonged, especially when requested by such men as the legates 
were. He warmly praises the legates, to whom he bad said much 
more than he had now written, and to whom he referred the pope for 
further information, assuredly relying on their truth and honour. In 
conclusion, he reminds him that those who are placed in the highest 
stations are called upon to shew the strictest obedience to the laws, 
and that he hopes that he will not entertain such as went from Con- 
stantinople without commendatory letters to the Roman chureh, nor, 
under pretence of hospitality, allow the sowing of seeds of hatred. 
He looked with pleasure upon the existence of a friendly intercourse 
with Rome; but he could not approve journeys undertaken without 
his knowledge, and without commendatory letters. Such journeys, 
which were in violation of the canons, led to strife, calumnies, and 
discord. Under pretence of vows, men sought refuge at Rome who 
were stained with the foulest crimes. He trusted that such a practice 
would not henceforth be encouraged. ‘The observance of a different 
course would conduce to the salvation of the fugitives, the maintenance 
of order, the preservation of brotherly love, and a general concern for 
the spiritual and te mporal welfare of all. 
The legates, upon their return to Rome, merely informed the pope 
that Ignatius had been deposed and Photius confirmed in possession 
f his see.* But two days after, Leo, the imperial ambassador, ar- 
rived with the documents and lette rs, “ii which it plainly appeared 
that they had taken part in all that had been done at C onstantinople. 
Upon this discovery, Nicolas acted with characteristic energy. An 
inferior man might have supposed that the weakness or mise onduet of 
his agents had deprived him, without remedy, of all the advantages 
which he had hoped to gain from the divisions in the eastern church. 





* Missi nostri tandem reversi, nil aliud renuntiavere, nisi denositum Ignatium et 
Photium in sede CPolitana firmatum. Post duos vero dies legatus a nobis im- 
peri: alis, nomine Leo, a secretis susceptus, duo volomina obtulit; quorum unum de- 
positionis Ignatii gesta continebat, alterum autem de sanc tis habebat imaginibus acta, 
Detulit preterea idem Leo imperiales literas deprecantes, quatenus et in depositione 
lenatii, et in confirmatione Photii, consensum preberemus et subscriberemus. At 
nos Divina docente gratia, dum idem adesset legatus, convocati tot qua apud nos 
est ecclesiA, decrevimus et statuimus, atque professi sumus coram ipso, et coram 
ecclesia Dei, sicut ut profitemur, nos pro dejectione Ignatii, 


vel consecratione 
Photil, nunquam misisse, nunquam miIssuros esse : 


et in depositione Ignatii, et pro- 
motione Photii nunquam consensisse, nunquam consensuros esse, Et his sapius 
dietis, et palam annuntiatis, atque In apostol: lus nostri epistolis taliter insertis, et 


endem Leout a secretis — ratori Michaelt, vel Photio ad deferendum datis, bune 
1 nobis absolvimus Nicolay | pis st. 1. col oY. EF. 
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But genius is never without resources. He immediately assembled 
the Roman clergy, and before them and the ambassador declared that 
the legates had exceeded their instructions, and that he therefore dis- 
avowed their measures. He wrote to the emperor,* expressing his 
determination to support Ignatius, positively refusing to acknowledge 
his rival, and complaining of the falsification of his former letter. He 
wrote also to Photius,+ asserting the prerogatives of his see, replying 
to the arguments by which he had de fended his election, and in- 
sinuating that it was he who had falsified his letter and terrified his 
legates into an act of disobedience. ‘These letters were sent to Con- 
stantinople by the ambassador Leo; and a third, addressed to the 
Faithful of the East, t which informed them that the recent measures 

had been taken without the pope's sanction, and that he consented 
neither to the deposition of Ignatius nor to the elevation of Photius, 

as it bears the same date (March 18, 862), was probably conveyed by 
the same messenger. 

Disappointed, however, as Nicolas must have been, by what had 
taken place at Constantinople, and dissé itisfied as he was with the 
+m sa of his legates, he allowed himself to be persuaded that they 
had, in pursuing the course which they had taken, yielded only to 
sontmelehinn § and was so far from suspecting that ‘they had been 
actuated by corrupt motives, that he sent Rodoaldus as his legate 
upon important business into Gaul.|| But the fugitives who were 
driven from the east by the vigour with which the adhere tea 
put into execution the decrees of the council, bitterly complained o 
their conduct ;@ and the abbot ‘Theognostus, * who had been com- 
missioned by Ignatius to act as Is agent at Rome, presented a formal 
memorial+ t from the depose ‘d prelate, in which he pathetically set 
forth his injuries, and appealed from the legates to the pope himself. 





* Epist.v. col. 278. t Fpist. vi. col. 288. { Epist. iv. col. 277. 
} Quibus secundum borum relationem longa exilia, et diuturnas pediculorum 
comestiones si in tali intentione persisterent.— Nicolai I. Epist. vi. col. 286, FE. 
| The letters which he carried with bim (Epist. xvil.—xx. col. 390, et seq.) are 
dated ix, Kalend. Decemb. indictione xi.—i.e. November 23, 862. 
€ Vrocedente tempore murmur multorum ab illis partibus Romam venientium, 
quinimo persecutiones a fautoribus Pbotii commotas fugientium, sensim eosdem 
coppit episcopos muneribus fuisse corruptos diffamare: et quod communicassent 


hotio, et de posuissent Ignatium Swalgere. —Nicolai, Epist. vil. col, 287, C. 
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Ist, 868; the “ per septennium” therefore must be understood with some latitude, 
as it seems pretty evident that Theognostus had not presented the memorial to the 
pope when Nicolas wrote his letters of March 18, 862. 
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He was now convinced that his agents had betrayed him, and deter- 
mined to take decisive measures against Photius. He ace ordingly 
convened a synod at Rome.* Rodoaldus was absent in Gaul, but 
Zacharias, who was convicted upon his own confession of having con- 
curred in the deposition of Ignatius, and of having communicated with 
Photius contrary to the pope’s orders, was deposed and excommuni- 
— + Photius + and Gregory were solemuly degraded, and declared 

» be excommunicated if they still presumed to exercise sacerdotal 
ple those whom Photius had ordained were deprived ; Ignatius 
and his adherents were released from all ecclesiastical censures; and 
all who opposed the execution of this sentence were threatened with 
excommunication. § Apparently to give greater weight to the pro- 
ceedings of this assembly, the lconoc ‘lasts were anathe ‘matized ; and 
in another synod a similar anathema was pronounced against the 
T heopaschites. 

Rodoaldus had in Lorraine been guilty of similar misconduct to 
that which he had committed at Constantinople. With John, bishop 
of Ficode, he had been sent by the pope to the council of Metz, which 
was holden in June, 863, in the celebrated cause between Lothaire 
and his queen The utbe ‘ga. Corrupted|| by the king's party, in this 
instance, too, he disregarded his instructions, and gave sentence in 
opposition to the views of Nicolas; upon returning to Rome and 
finding Zacharias already condemned, he forthwith absconded. Inthe 
following year he was ‘cited before a synod, to answer for the delin- 
quency of which he had been guilty at Const: untinople. When he 
could not be prevailed upon to appear, he was at last deposed and ex- 
communicated in his absence, and threatened with anathema if he 
held any further intercourse with Photius.4 

Such were the measures by which Nicolas sought to invalidate the 
proceedings of the council of Constantinople. His conduct exhibits 
more impetuosity and decision of character than moderation or sense 
of justice ; for even if he had been competent to entertain this important 
cause, It would have been rash to pronounce sentence upon the ex parte 
evidence of interested witnesses. However, the die was now cast, the 
churches of the east and west had been brought into direct collision 
with each other. We may here pause in the history of the schism. 
Before we proceed, we may enjoy for awhile a more ple: ising prospect. 
In the next paper we shall have to view the illustrious subject of our 
narrative engaged in employments more honourable to his memory, 
and more worthy of his talents and learning. 
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* Probably in the January of 863. The year is specified (indictione undecima) in 
the Latin version of the &th Concil. col. 1097, A; and it was in the winter, for 
Nicolas says (col. ¢87, D.) that it was adjourned from the church of St. Peter, 
where it was first assemb! ed, on account of the cold, + Ibid. EF, 


t The decrees of this counci! are given by Nicolas, Epist. vii. and x. 


§ Nicetas construes this into a sentence of excommunication against the emperor.— 
Vit. Ignat. col. 1215, B 


i} Concil. viii, col, 764. § Nicolai Epist. vii. col, 289, E. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


( Continued from p. 204. ) 


‘ue political bearing of the appointment of Dr. White Kennet i 
sufficiently evident from the account of his life given in the last 
Number ; more particularly when we take in connexion the zeal with 
which he had, for some time before, been advocating the repeal of the 
Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts, with the fact of a bill with 
that object being in hand at the precise time of his elevation to the 
bench. He was consecrated on the 9th of November, 1718, and the 
bill was brought into the House of Lords by Lord Stanhope on the 
13th of December following, on which occasion “ Dr. Kennet, the new 
bishop of Peterborough, spoke strenuously for the bill ;°* and not only 
was he “lucky enough,” as the writer of his Life in the Biographia 
Britannica speaks, “ to have it in his power to lend a helping vote to 
the passing of it in the House of Lords,” but it appears further that 
the repeal of the acts in question was made “ tn the manner chalked 
out by the dean,” in a letter written sometime before, and from which 
an extract is given in the Biographia Britannica.t Political, however, 
as we must consider Kennet’s chief recommendation to have been at that 
critical conjuncture, it must be remembered that he had other claims o! 
no ordinary character, which would satisfy public opinion at the time, 
and, in the eyes of posterity, conceal its temporary purpose. He was 
undoubtedly a man of considerable abilities and wonderful acquire- 
ments: but wasstill more distinguished by his incessant literary labours.” 
And if it must be admitted that he is but “ moderate ly” known a: 
a divine,” it is certain that, “as an historian and antiquary, his nam 
will be remembered as long as the language he wrote in is read.” 
And whatever may have been the political history of his elevatior 
to the bench, it is satisfactory to find his contemporary, Dr. Kdmund 
Calamy, the celebrated nonconformist, remarking upon the bishop, 
that “upon occasion he appeared warm enough for the chureh and 
her interests.’’§ 

The next appointment which was made@ is one of those which 


* Tindal's Continuation of R: ipin’s History of England, vol, xu. p. 259, note, 
+ Note 1.1 t Noble’s Biogr. Hist. vol. ui, p. 87. 
§ Calamy's Life and Times, vol. il. p. 518. 
§ In the tables given in the appendix to Mr. Perceval’s “ Apology for the 


\postolical Succession,”” Bishop Gastrell’s name is, by mistake, inserted between 
those of Kennett and Boulter, and the date of his consecration to the see of Chester 
assigned to 1719. Bishop G astrell's appointment was one of the preceding reign, 
the last, in fact, th at was n ule; he was consecrated April 4, 1714, upon the trans- 
lation of Sir William Dawes to the arehbisho pric of York. * But being one of those 
" relates that were advanced during the four last vears of Queen Anne, the ministry 

' King George I. thought fit to frown upon him.”—Biogr. Dict. * His p litical 
opinions were probably the only reason why he was not translated to a better bishopric, 
which his virtues and services to the church of England and the University of 
Oxford deserved. Tis writings are greatly valued “But Dr. Gastrell was made of 

nhending materials.”"— Noble’s Continuation of Granger, vol. iil. p. SO. 
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serve, from time to time, as we follow the history of church pre- 
ferment, to remind us that the nomination to bishoprics is a trust 
reposed in the crown itself, and has been most beneficially exercised 
accordingly, even in times when ministerial patronage was encroach- 
ing most sensibly upon the true interests and liberty of the church, 
The elevation of Dr. Hugh Boulter to the see of Bristol was the act 
of the king himself, “of his mere motion ;”’ and his subsequent pro- 
motion to the primacy of Ireland was the result of the king’s judgment, 
and not merely the recommendation of his ministers. And the good 
hishop’s great reluctance to accept the oflice was evidently overcome 
only by the conviction that it was the express command of his sovereign 
which laid upon him the obligation of undertaking a post which he 
would not voluntarily have taken. 


“ Boulter (Hugh), D.D., Archbishop of Armagh, Primate and Metropolitan 
of all Ireland, is one of those subjects that cannot be handled without panegyric, 
the naked relation of his actions being such. He was born in or near London, 
of a reputable and estated family, and received his first rudiments of learning 
at Merchant Taylors’ school, in that great metropolis; where having with a 
quick proficiency got through grammar learning, and such parts of knowledge 
as are usually taught in schools, he was admitted from thence a commoner in 
Christ Church in Oxford, some time before the Revolution. His merit be- 
came so conspicuous there, that, immediately after that great event, he was 
elected a demy of Magdalen College, together with the late Mr. Addison and 
Dr. Joseph Wilcox, the late bishop of Rochester and dean of Westminster. 
Dr. Hough, who was then restored to the presidentship of that college (from 
which he had been unwarrantably ejected in the reign of King James II.) used 
to call this election by the name of ‘The golden clection,’ from the merit and 
learning of the persons who were chosen ; and the same respectful appellation 
was long after made use of, in common conversation, in the college. Mr. 
Boulter was afterwards made Fellow of Magdalen College, for which, as well 
as for Christ Church, he always retained sentiments of respect and gratitude ; 
and as a proof thereof, he afterwards remembered them both in his will. Ie 
continued in the university till he was called to London, by the invitation of 
Sir Charles Hedges, Principal Secretary of State in the year 1700, who made 
him his chaplain; and some time after he was preferred to the same honour 
by Dr. Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury. In these stations he 
was under a necessity of appearing often at court, where his merit and 
virtues fell under the notice of Charles Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, Principal 
Secretary of State, by whose influence and interest he was advanced to his 
first promotions in the church—namely, to the parsonage of St. Olave in 
Southwark, and to the archdeaconry of Surrey. The parish of St. Olave was 
very populous, and for the most part poor, under which circumstances it re- 
quired a vigilant pastor; and in this particular Dr. Boulter was by no means 
deficient; applying himself, in season and out of season, to their instruction, 
correction, and reproof; nor was his purse wanting to help the necessitous, 
according to his abilities and their emergencies. When King George I. passed 
over to Hanover in the year 1719, Dr. Boulter was recommended to attend 
him in quality of his chaplain. During his abode there, he took a good deal 
of pains to learn the German language ; in which, nevertheless, he did not ar- 
rive to any great perfection. He also, at the king's instance, took Prince 
Frederick under his care, to instruct him in the English tongue; and for that 
purpose drew up for his use a set of ‘ Instructions’ in writing, which, together 
with his great moderation and sweetness of temper, rivetted him in the king's 
favour, and caused his majesty to lay hold of the earliest opportuntty of promoting 
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him in the church, which soon happened. For, during his abode at Hanover, 
the bishopric of Bristol, and deanery of Christ Church, Oxford, became vacant 
by the death of Dr. George Smalridge, on the 27th of September, 1719, and 
the news thereof arriving at Hanover, the king, of his mere motion, granted to 
him that see and deanery, and he was consecrated bishop of Bristol on the 
15th of November following. In this last station he was more than ordinarily 
assiduous in the visitation of his diocese, and the discharge of his pastoral 
duty, well knowing how much the interest of the church depended upon a 
strict reformation of the lives and morals of the clergy, and a faithful and 
diligent execution of the trust committed to them. While he was employed 
in the business of one of these visitations, he received a letter by a messenger 
from the secretary of state, acquainting him that his majesty had nominated 
him to the archbishopric of Armagh and primacy of Ireland, then vacant by 
the death of Dr. Thomas Lindsay, on the 13th of July, 1724, and desiring 
him to repair to London as soon as possible to kiss the king’s hand for his pro- 
motion. What would have given joy to another, to this good bishop afforded 
only matter of grief; and we have heard it affirmed by indisputable testimony, 
that he never appeared more disconcerted in his life than upon receiving the 
news of the king's pleasure. He consulted with his own thoughts for a few 
hours, and advised with such of his friends as were present, how he should 
conduct himself on this grand occasion. At length he called for pen and ink, 
and sent an answer by the messenger, refusing the honour the king intended 
him, and requesting the secretary to use his good offices with his majesty in making 
his excuse. Whether his refusal was owing to an unwillingness in him to quit 
his native country, where he stood so fair in the king’s favour as to hope for 
high advancements, or to a timorousness of accepting a charge that his great 
modesty judged was too weighty for him to support, must be left a doubt to 
posterity ; but this much may be affirmed with certainty, that the people of 
Ireland were upon the point of losing a man for whom they will for ever have 
reason to be thankful to God. The messenger was despatched back to him 
by the secretary with the king’s absolute commands that he should accept of the 
post. He submitted to his majesty’s pleasure, though not without some re- 
luctance, and soon after addressed himself to his journey to court. Ireland 
was, at that juncture, not alittle inflamed by a ruinous project set on foot by 
one Wood ; and it was thought by ¢he king and ministry that the judgment, 
moderation, and wisdom of the bishop of Bristol would tend much to bring back 
matters toacalm there. He arrived in Ireland on the 3rd of November, 1724, 
and had no sooner passed patent for the primacy than he set about studying 
the real and solid interest of that kingdom, in which his lot was cast for life, 
and which, all his actions shewed, he ever after considered as his own. He 
appeared at all boards of public concernment, and gave a weight and vigour 
to them, and in every respect was indefatigable in promoting the good, and real 
happiness of the people. It would tire the reader to be over minute in relating 
all the good actions of his grace, nor would it be an easy task to do so, since 
they are branched out into such a multiplicity of parts; and more especially 
as he rather studied to do good than desired to have it published. Yet some 
things must not be passed over in silence. In seasons of great scarcity in 
Ireland, he was more than once, under God, instrumental in averting a pesti- 
lence and famine, which threatened the nation. When the scheme was set on 
foot lor making a navigation by a canal, to be drawn from Lough-Neagh to 
Newry, not only for bringing coals to Dublin, but to carry on more effectually 
an inland trade in the several counties of the north of Ireland, through which 
it was intended to be carried, he greatly encouraged and promoted the design, 
not only with his council, but his purse, to the vast benefit of the kingdom. 
Drogheda is a large and populous town, within the diocese of Armagh ; and 
his grace finding that the ecclesiastical appointments were not sufficient to 
support two clergymen there, and the cure over-burthensome for one effectually 
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to discharge, he allotted out of his own pocket a maintenance for a second 
curate, whom he obliged to give public service every Sunday in the afternoon, 
and prayers twice every day. He had great compassion for the poor clergy of 
his diocese who were disabled from giving their children a proper education ; 
and he maintained several of the sons of such in the university, in order to 
qualify them for future preferment. He erected four houses at Drogheda for 
the reception of clergymen’s widows, and purchased an estate for the endow- 
ment of them, after the model of Primate Marsh's C harity.... He also, by his 
will, directed that four houses should be built for clergy men’s widows at 
Armagh, and endowed with fifty pounds a year; which building has been 
finished, and the endowment made since his death. During his life, he con- 
tracted for the building of a stately market-house at Armagh, which ‘has been 
since finished by his executors at upwards of eight hundred pounds expense. 
He was a benefactor also to Dr. Stevens’s Hospital in the city of Dublin, 
erected for the maintenance and cure of the poor. His charities for augmenting 
small livings and buying of glebes amounted to upwards of thirty thousand 
pounds, besides what he devised by his will for the like purposes in England. 
The wisdom of man could not contrive a more effectual method for the in- 
struction of the poor popish natives of Ireland in the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and for inuring them to industry and labour, than the institution of the 
{Incorporated Society for promoting English protestant working schools in that 
country. Though the original projection of the scheme cannot be imputed to 
Primate Boulter, yet he was a zealous and active and the chief instrument in 
forwarding the undertaking, which he lived to see carried into execution with 
considerable success. ‘These are a part, and only a part, of the primate’s public 
charities which have come to our knowledge. As to his private ones, they 
were so secretly conducted, that it is impossible to give any particular account 
of them; in general, it may be confidently asserted, that they were very great, 
and suitable to his noble mind; and we have it affirmed by those who were in 
trust about him, that he never suffered an object to leave his house unsupplied ; 
and he often sent them away with considerable sums, according to the 
judgment he made of their merits and necessities. In relation to his political 
virtues and the arts of government, when his health would permit him, he 
was constant in his attendance at the council table; and it is well known 
what weight and dignity he gave to the debates of that board.... He em- 
barked for E ngland on the 2nd of June, 1742; and after two days illness, died 
at his house in St. James’s Place, on the 27th of September r following, to the 
inestimable loss of Ireland, leaving to his successors an example that is 
scarcely imitable. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a stately 
monument hath been erected to his memory. His character results from the 
relation given of him; yet we must add a few particulars more, which have 
not fallen under r any of the heads mentioned. His deportment was staid and 
grave, his aspect venerable, and his temper meek and humble. Ile was always 
open and easy of access both to rich and poor. He was steady to the prin- 
ciples of liberty both in religion and politics. His learning was universal ; yet 
more in mavens than show ; nor would his modesty permit him to make any 
ostentation of it. He always preserved such an equal temper of mind that 
hardly nesothn could pg ... He always maintained a steady resolution of 
serving his country—i. e. Ire land, which he alw ays called by that name» and 
he rea dily embraced eevee proposed for the good of it, though by persons 
remarkable for their opposition to him.. . .. In short, his constant business in 
this world was to do good to mankind.” 
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SACRED POETRY. 


tHE HYMNS OF SF. AMBROSE, BISHOP OF MILAN, 


ir is much to be regretted that we know so little of the genuine hymns of St. 
Ambrose, or how many of those are really his which are known under his 
name. In the Benedictine edition of his works there are only twelve ad- 
mitted as capable of clear proof; and the reasons are entered into why others 
which have commonly passed under his name are rejected. The writer who 
has attempted to translate some of these hymns knows nothing of the evidence 
beyond the circumstances which are there ‘mentioned, from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken : 

“That Ambrose coumposed hymns is well known to all. For this he himself 
signifies in his sermon against Auxentius in these words—‘ By the strains of my 
hymns also they report that the people are deceived. hat is indeed a solemn 
strain, than which nothing can be more powerful. For what is more powerful 
than confession of the Trinity, which is every day sung by the mouth of the whole 
people?’ Paulinus also bears testimony to the same in his life of this bishop, 
where, speaking of the persecution of Justina against him, he says, ‘ J¢ was 
first at this time that entepnents, hymns and vigils began to be celebrated in the 
church of Milan, And this mode of worship continues to the per day, not 
only in the same church, but through all the churches of the west, t. Augustin 
in the same manner descrives the origin of this institution, nding p Peo an 
eye-witness (in his Confessions, lib. ix. c. vil.), and frequently on other oc- 
casions gladly makes use of the testimony of these hymns. 

‘It is evident, on the authority of such witnesses, that the custom of sing- 
ing A era into all the western churches from that of Milan, and 
that the subject of these hymns consisted in an explanation of the mystery 
of the divine Trinity. But it is no less clearly proved that other hymns also 
were composed by this holy doctor when the storms of Arianism had blown 
over, as We learn from Augustin, Cassiodorus, Isidorus, the Fourth Council of 
Toledo, Bede, and others. 

* The 


point of difficulty, therefore, consists in the separation of those hymns 
Which ar 


e truly those of Ambrose from those of others ; such, for instance, as 
were enieaueed by Ihilary of Poictiers, Sedulius, Prudentius, Fortunatus, E/pis 
the wife of Boethius, Gregory, Alcuinus, and Paul the deacon. Gillotius, 
or Was the first to collect and publish separately the hymns, under the name 

Ambrose, in the ‘appendix to his edition, admitted sixteen as Ambrosian. 
The Roman editors increased this number by the addition of eighteen more ; 
and the subsequent Parisian editions have enlarged these by fresh accessions. 
But since in all these editions there are inserted the hymns ‘ Vewilla Regis 
prodeunt’ and ‘ Veni Creator Spirtius,” and others, which every one allows 
are bot those of Ambrose, it is evident that they did not use much discrimi- 
nation in their selection ; but whatever hymns were famous under the name 
of Ambrose, which fell into their hands, they admitted them promiscu- 


; 
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Uhese editors afterwards mention that neither Gillotius nor the Roman 
ditors adduced any authorit y which could be depended on for the genuineness 
oi these hymns; and that the testim: ny on which the Parisian editions had relied 
was not worthy of credit, excepting that of Bede. One editor, they mention, 
expression and character in the hymns, 
which proved them to be those of — as in the “Deus Creator 
mnium.” Another adduces a simil; arity to his other works, as that of the 
Eterne rerum conditor” to his Hexaemeron; and some on no other grounds 


iu that of common opinion But neither of these ts of itself alone a suffi 


chietly urges internal evidence ot 
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cient proof of genuineness. And Gavanti, they say, depended rather on the 
authority of former editors than on any testimony which he had himself suffi- 
ciently examined into; and in their own order, the Rule of St. Benedict, the 
term .lmbrosian had been explained to mean the hymns which Ambrose com- 
posed, or which were written in imitation of the Ambrosian hymns. 

Since therefore there exists,” they proceed, “so great a difficulty in dis- 
criminating the hymns of Ambrose from those of others, we have thought it 
best to admit no hymn as Ambrosian which is not maintained to be so by the 
testimony of some fully competent witness, thinking it better, in this volume, 
to afflurd place to a fewer number, but whose genuineness is better sub- 
stantiated, than to increase the number by admitting indiscriminately those 
that are genuine together with those that are spurious.” 

The testimony is then given separately upon which each of these twelve 
hymns is supported to be that of St. Ambrose. For the first they adduce the 
authority of St. Augustin, who says, “ In this book I have spoken in a certain 
place of the apostle Peter, that on him, as on a rock, the church is founded ; and 
this meaning is even sung in the mouth of all men in the verses of the most blessed 
Ambrose, where he says of the cock, 


‘ Hoc ipsa petra ecclesie 
Canente, culpam diluit.” 


It has been observed by many authors since the venerable Bede that this 
hymn has been taken from the Hexaemeron. Indeed, all the sentiments in 
it, and many even of the expressions, are found in that work of St. Ambrose 
on the Six Days of the Creation, when, in speaking of the birds of night, he 
describes the cock in his own beautiful manner. And it may be noticed 
throughout this hymn that there is sustained a kind of secret half-expressed 
mystical reference to what is mentioned of the cock in the denials of St. Peter, 
in a manner which is very characteristic of St. Ambrose. ‘There is also in 
all these hymns a sort of sublime simplicity expressed in detached thoughts, 
and a touching penitential tone, with constant mystical allusions, which alto- 
gether reminds one much of the good bishop of Milan. 


HYMN I. 


Eternal Maker, at whose will 

The day and night their task fulfil ; 
Who bid’st the times and seasons range, 
‘To soothe our toils with solemn change. 


Aterne rerum conditor, 
Noctem diemque qui regis, 
Kt temporum das tempora, 
Ut alleves fastidium. 


Now sounds the harbinger of day, 
And summons forth the distant ray— 
To travellers a nocturnal light, 
Parting the watches of the night. 


Preco diei jam sonat, 
Jubarque solis evocat, 
Nocturna lux viantibus, 

A nocte noctem segregans. 


Rous’d by his voice, the morning star 
Scatters the gloom from heav’n afar ; 
Night-wandering bands the sound discern, 
And from their harmful ways return, 


Hloc excitatus Lucifer 
Solvit polum caligine, 
lloc omnis errorum chorus 
Viam nocendi deserit. 


‘The sailor summons strength agatn, 
And gentler grows the roaring main ; 
The church, our rock, the warning hears 
Again to wash her fault with tears. 


iloc nauta vires colligit, 
Pontique mitescunt freta : 
lloc, ipsa petra ecclesia, 
Canente, culpam diluit. 


‘Then let us instant rise, and stir, 

The cock rebukes the lotterer ; 

The slumbering souls his larums chide ; 
Che cock reproves him that denied. 


Surgamus ergo strenue, 
Ciallus jacentes excitat, 
it somnolentos increpat, 
Gallus negantes arguit. 
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Gallo canente, spes redit, At the cock’s chaunting, Hope looks up, 
Aigris salus refunditur, And Health is in the sick-man’s cup ; 
Mucro latronis conditur, Sheath’d is the robber’s nightly sword, 
Lapsis fides revertitur. And to the fallen faith ual. 

Jesu, labantes respice, Jesu, look on us when we fall, 

Et nos videndo corrige ; And by thy look to thee recall! 

Si respicis, labes cadunt, Strength at thy look returns again, 
Fletuque culpa solvitur. And tears wash out the guilty stain. 
Tu lux refulge sensibus, Scatter our soul’s sleep—in us shine— 
Mentisque somnum discute ; Shine in our hearts, thou light divine ; 
Te nostra vox piimum sonet, Of thee let our first words be said, 

Et vota solvamus tibi. First unto thee our vows be paid. 

Deo Patri sit gloria® All glory to the Father be ; 

Ejusque soli Filio, All glory, only Son, to thee 

Cum Spiritu Paracleto, All glory to the Paraclete, 

Nunc, et per omne sexculum, Now and for ever, as is meet. 


The second hymn is likewise proved to be that of St. Ambrose, on the autho 
rity of St. Augustin, who, in speaking of his grief at his mother’s death, says, 
“As Iwas alone in my bed, I remembered those true verses of thy Ambrose, ‘ Fo 
thou art the ‘ Maker of all,’”’ &c., where he quotes two verses of this hymn. 


(Confess. 1. ix. c. 12.) And we doubt not but that he alludes to the same, 
say these editors, in his treatise De Musica. Lib. vi. c. ix. 


HYMN Il. 


Deus Creator omnium, Maker of all things, God on high, 
Polique rector, vestiens And ruler of the sky, 

Diem decoro lumine, Clothing the day with beauteous light, 
Noctis soporis gratia. With slumbers soft, the night ; 


Artus solutos ut quies 
Reddat laboris usui, 
Mentesque fessas allevet, 
Luctusque solvat anxios. 


Our nerveless bodies to restore 
To labour as before ; 

Our weariness to chase away, 
And anxious cares allay ; 

Gratis peracto jam die 

Et noctis exortu preces, 

Votis, reos ut adjuves, 

Hlymnum canentes solvimus. 


We thank thee for the closing day, 
At night's return we pray, 
Our prayers for help and pardon raise, 
And, praying, sing thy praise. 
Te cordis ima concinant, 
Te vox canora concrepet, 
le diligat castus amor, 
Te mens adoret sobria. 


Of thee shall muse my reins profound, 
Of thee my voice shall sound, — 

To thee chaste love looks evermore, 
Thee sober thoughts adore. 

Ut cum profunda clauserit 

Diem caligo noctium, 

Fides tenebras nesciat, 

et nox fide reluceat. 


That when night's gloomy dark repose 
The eye of day shall close, 

No shade of darkness faith may know, 
But may more brightly glow. 

Dormire mentem ne sinas, 

Dormire culpa noverit, 

Custos fides retricerans 


Let no deep slumbers seal the mind, 
Nor sin the spirit find, 

. But faith, with dews of freshness, steep 

Somnt vaporem temperet The feverish heats of sleep. 


* This doxology 1s not in St 


Ambrose’s works, but 
Mreviary . there are als 


attached to this hymn in the 
some sheht verbal alterations 
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Exuta sensu lubrico, Unclothed of treacherous sense, to thee 
Te cordis alta somnient, The deepest heart shall flee ; 

Nec hostis invidi dolo, Nor envious foe, with fears unblest, 
Vavor quietos suscitet. Our peaceful souls molest. 

Christum rogemus ct Patrem, Christ, Father, Spirit, day by day, 
Christi Patrisque Spiritum, Our God, to thee we pray ; 

Unum potens per omnia Great and Almighty Trinity, 

Fove precantes Trinitas. Keep us who pray to thee. 


, 


I will merely add two very small but beautiful little hymns which are in 
this collection. “The sixth hymn,” they say, “ or rather fragment of a 
hy mn, we put forth on the authority of Cassiodorus, whose testimony con- 
cerning it is in these words (in Ps. cr. 1.), ‘ Hence, also, that hymn of Saint 
Ambrose of the sixth hour, on the saying of the apostle, sweet as a rose as it 
is, hath its fragrance, for he says, Orabo mente Dominum,’ §c. Nor is the hymn 
unworthy of the senator's praises, if the matter only is considered. But it 
may not without reason be doubted whether it was truly composed by 
Ambrose, since the laws of verse are entirely neglected. For in all those of 
which we have already spoken, it is very evident that the holy bishop was too 
well skilled in such matters to have offende dso much against metrical quantity, 
But we thought we could not do otherwise than allow the authority of C as- 
siodorus, and admit this very sweet poem among those of our Ambrose.” 


HYMN VI. 


Orabo mente Dominum, To the Lord, with understanding, 
Orabo simul Spiritu, And with Spirit, I will pray, 

Ne vox sola Deo canat, Lest the voice my God should sing, 
Jensusque noster alibi While the thoughts at random stray ; 
Ductus, aberret fluctuans, Chance prevented, billow toss’d, 

Vanis preventus casibus. By each wandering fancy cross’d. 


The following little hymn is given on the authority of Hincmarus, Bishop 
of Rheims, together with the circumstance of its being worthy of so great a 
name, and no apparent reason to doubt its genuineness. It is also marked 
with the terseness of St. Ambrose, ets as Bede observes, was wont to in- 
clude single thoughts in single lines 


HYMN XI. 


O Lux beata Trinitas, O Trinity, blest light, 

Et principalis Unitas, Unity infinite, 

Jam sol recedet igneus, The fiery sun departs, 

Infunde lumen cordibus. Thy light pour in our hearts. 

Te mane laudum carmine, Thee first at dawn of day, 

‘Te deprecamur vespere, Thee last at eve we pray, : 
Te nostra supplex gloria, Our glory to adore, 


Per cuncta laudet secula. And praise thee evermore. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 





ON JUSTIFICATION. 


Sir,—That justification is the act of counting and declaring, and not 
making righteous, has become almost an axiom among protestants. 
Even Bishop Bull and Mr. Newman give in, among others, their ad- 
hesion to this principle, though to the ruin, as it seems to me, of the 
cause which they are advocating. Thus, according to the bishop, 
fides formata and good works are the condition, but in no degree the 
formal cause of the righteousness of the redeemed ; in opposition to 
which, Mr. Newman affirms the formal cause of the believer's righteous- 
ness to lie in his renewal unto holiness, but maintains, at the same time, 
that justification means imputing righteousness to the ungodly ; can mean 
nothing else (p. 72) ; and, moreover, precedes renewal, (p.71.) How, 
consistently with this principle, the believer's holiness can constitute, 
by any possibility, the formal cause of his justification, it would, | 
suspect, puzzle any mind less fertile in resource than Mr. Newman’s 
even to imagine. According to him, however, the imputation of 
righteousness, though it precedes renewal, notwithstanding is at- 
tended by it, not (as the ordinary supporters of this doctrine would 
affirm) as its “inseparable accident,” but as a result essentially and 
formally involved in the foregoing imputation. We look, of course, im- 
mediately for the proof of this (to all appearance) new, startling, and 
seemingly self-contradictory scheme ; and what 1s not our surprise to 
find that it does not even claim in its support the smallest shadow, 
whether of scriptural evidence or patristic testimony; Mr. Newman 
condescending to accept, as the sole authorities sanctioning his notion, 
Bellarmine and Vasquez, and finding his prgofs altogether in a num- 
ber of what he is pleased to call analogies, but analogies (if one may 
say so without the levity’s being misconstrued into disrespect) which 
remind us irresistibly of Macedon and Monmouth, with the rivers and 
salmon bringing the two into “ comparisons.” Thus Mr. Newman 
reminds us that when God said, “Let there be light,’ there was 
light; and he argues from this that when he says—not, remember, 
“ Be thou righteous,”’ but “ Be thou so accounted whilst thou aré not,” 
it follows from analogy that the man immediately becomes righteous as 
the consequence. In both cases God speaks; and as long as he does 
80, it does not seem to matter (according to Mr. Newman) what he 
says. The voice of the Lord is mighty in operation; and it is a con- 
sequence and proof of this that whether he says, “« Come, ye blessed,” 
or “ Go, ye cursed,” it comes, in effect, to the same thing. And can 
any person read the scriptures at the same time with any candour 
without seeing on the one side that obedience is the formal cause of 
the believer’s righteousness, and on the other that his sanctification 
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is one thing, and his righteousness another and distinct one? Who, 
for instance, can read | Cor. i. ver. 30, and Rom. viii. ver. 1—11, and 
refuse assent to either of these principles? But how, then, are they 
to be reconciled? I am unable to imagine, as long as we adhere to 
the significations which either the Protestant or Romanist are in the 
habit of assigning to the word “ justification ;” and the object of this 
paper is that of inquiring whether there is not a signification to be 
found for the expression more just than either of them, and which re- 
Jieves the formal cause of justification of the difficulties with which it 
otherwise appears to be hopelessly embarrassed. 

According to Bishop Bull and Mr. Newman, there is only a single 
place in the New Testament in which the word justification has any 
other than the sense of declaring or accounting righteous; and this 
also (Rev. xxii. ver. ]1) is a doubtful reading. Higher protestants 
have been more liberal in their concessions, ( Witsius, b. iii. c. viii.) 
But (to go beyond the bounds of the New Testament) it is, I think, 
certain that it is in a different signification from that either of imputing 
righteousness or sanctifying that the word occurs in Isaiah, liii. 7. 
“ It is indeed true that our Lord Jesus Christ is constituted judge by 
the Father... but here he is not represented as a judge pronouncing 
sentence, but as the cause which, both by merit and efficacy, brings 
and gives to his own people that righteousness, on account of which 
they may be absolved at the bar of God. . . .It is therefore the same as 
if the prophet had said, ‘ He will make a righteousness unto many.’” 
Witsius, ibid. § 13; ie., he will give occasion for their being ac- 
counted righteous at God’s judgment-seat. And here, accordingly, 
the word neither signifies declaring righteous on the one hand, nor does 
it signify simply sanctifying on the other. It signifies doing that for 
or on a sinner, whatever it may be, the effect of which is to place him 
‘¢ rectus in curia,”’ to occasion his being pardoned and accepted before 
God. And the question is, accordingly, why, in the New Testament, 
this should not also be the signification of this word in its application 
to the case of the believer in Christ Jesus, It is, I apprehend, in this 
sense that it occurs in the text, “ Ye are they which justify yourselves 
before men ;” where the meaning, I think, obviously is—not, as Mr. 
Newman says, “ Declare or profess yourselves so,’ but get men to 
think you so; provide yourselves with the means of being accounted — 
righteous by your fellow-men, It is not the Pharisees, but “ men,” 
who are here contemplated as “ declaring righteous,” or “ imputing 
righteousness ;” while the “justifying themselves,” imputed to the 
Pharisees, is doing works and exhibiting the appearance of a sanctity 
by which they made themselves a righteousness, or gave occasion for 
their being reputed righteous before men. The word occurs ine signi- 
fication similar to that in which we meet with itin Isaiah, lili, Itisa 
similar idea which, I think, is connected with it ; and this in immediate 
application to the case of the believer, by the use of the correlative 
“condemn” in Rom. viii. ver. 3. When God sent his Son into the 
world in the likeness of sinful flesh, it was not immediately to condemn 
sin in the flesh, but, on the contrary, in the first instance, to recognise 
its claims, and give his Son to satisfy and answerthem. What Christ 
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did then in the flesh was simply to give occasion for sin’s being con- 
demned in its suit against the sinner, which is accordingly the signi- 
fication of the word “ condemned” in this passage. He condemned sin 
in the flesh by doing that which went to supply every believer with a 
successful and availing plea in his controversy with this adversary. 
God's condemning sin in the flesh (on his sending his Son into the 
world in the likeness of sinful flesh) was not his pronouncing against 
sin as a judge, but so arranging as that he should have to pronounce 
against it when its suit against the sinner should come on. By the 
work of the Lord Jesus the relations between sin and the sinner were 
just reversed. The sinner was sin’s “ lawful captive” previously to 
this work. The claim of sin to him, on the contrary, after the per- 
formance of it, was made groundless and untenable. God had con- 
demned sin in the flesh; he had made sin’s case a bad one. And 
precisely in the sense in which he condemned sin is he to be con- 
templated as justifying the believer. If his condemning sin was 
his depriving it of all righteous plea to retain possession of the sinner, 
then his justifying the believer correspondently is his furnishing him 
with a righteous plea to be exempted from the punishment of sin, and 
to participate instead in the rewards of righteousness. And this ac- 
cordingly appears to me to be the scriptural idea of “justification by 
faith without the deeds of the law;’’ it is that of the believer’s being 
graciously provided, through the blood of the Lord Jesus, with the 
means of being accepted before God. When God is said to justify the 
circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision through faith, he seems 
to me to be represented as providing them with a righteousness on their 
belteving. Being justified by his blood, has to me the force of being 
provided by it with a righteousness; while “them he also justified” 
(Rom. viii. ver. 3), I think can no more mean “ them he also declared 
righteous,” than “them he also glorified” can be supposed to mean 
‘them he also declared glorious,”’ It means, obviously, I think, them 
he also provided with a righteousness. When he called them, it was 
into “a kingdom which is righteousness.” 

I think, then, that “ to justify,” in the application made of this ex- 
pression in the scriptures to the case of the believer, means to furnish 
with the means of being declared righteous, and complacently re- 
garded by a holy and just God; and if this is true, then I think that 
a foundation is laid for harmonizing the different statements which 
exist in scripture in relation to the formal cause of justification ; for in 
this case it may be true that the force of the expression is forensic, 
and yet that the renewal of the Christian unto holiness isa constituent 
of the justifying plea with which he is provided. It may be true that 
his standing before God is that of a freely forgiven sinner—and true, 
at the same time, that a righteousness, not merely wrought out for 
him, but inhering in him, is the formal and immediate cause of God’s 
both forgiving him freely and regarding him complacently. Justifi- 
cation is the act of making forensically RiGuTEOUS, What it is that this 
involves is a distinct inquiry. It is conceivable that it should consist 
in the imputation of a legal righteousness wrought out for sinners by 
a substitute, and imputed to them either with or without condition. 
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It is conceivable, on the contrary, that this righteousness should not 
be either an imputed or a legal one, but one which, personal and in- 
herent, leaves the sinner still a sinner in his reputation before God, 
but renders his sin pardonable, and himself an object of divine com- 
placency. But whatever may be the properties or characteristics of 
this righteousness, the only point which I am pressing at this time 
is the one that justification is the act of providing with it—not the act 
of declaring righteous or imputing righteousness on account of it. And 
this is a point to which, as it appears to me to admit of scriptural 
proof, I desire to invite attention, with the wish either of obtaining 
confirmation in the sentiment or the correction of it, supposing it 
erroneous. Nemo. 


A RAMBLE AMONG THE SUSSEX CHURCHES.—No. IL. 


Sirn,—It was great negligence in me not attending to your repeated 
desire, and prefixing a title to my last letter. I incurred the punish- 
ment, however, by taking the chance of one which might lead your 
readers to expect more than I had any idea of attempting. 1 do not 
conceive myself capable of adding an iota to the architectural know- 
ledge already current, nor to give any information that can be useful 
to the ecclesiastical antiquary, destitute as I am of any book of reference, 
and shall be, until the impulse which causes this communication is past. 
My humbler object is to draw attention to the state of ecclesiastical 
edifices generally, to kindle in the hearts of the clergy some love for 
the fanes in which they minister, by pointing out their intrinsic 
beauty—the mode in which it has been depraved, and the facility 
with which it might be to a great extent restored ; and to convince 
them, the patrons and parishioners, that all the whitewash and mortar 
which the plasterer’s company ever elaborated will neither restore nor 
beautify a church. Many of them are rich, Would it hurt them to 
recover or uncover here and there an isolated feature of the past, and 
set the rate-payers an example? Surely, Sir, when a rate is levied 
for repairs, and these amount only to a few buttons on the pew doors, 
a tile or two on the roof, the substitution of new plain for old painted 
glass, and a wholesale whitewashing, one is reminded of the exclama- 
tion Falstaff’s meal occasioned—* A halfp’orth of bread to all that 
monstrous quantity of sack !”’ ae 
Embowered in trees, a xpogevy) of the humblest kind is the little 
church at Mertsham. Otherwise it presents, externally, few features 
of interest. ‘The belfry is a mere packing-case ; the west window is a 
segmental arch of a depraved period; and the whole resembles a 
middle-sized barn. The interior, however, is of the prevailing style 
of the district. There is one aisle with pointed arches of a double 
order with chamfered edges, low cylindrical columns, with bases of an 
altar shape, elevated at the corners, apparently very ancient. The 
chancel has a three light and two or three single lancet windows ; and 
there are indications of a decorated window in the aisle. A well-pre- 
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served perpendicular piscina, some slabs, which once contained brasses, 
and a font, are the only remaining relics. The last appears to be an 
early Norman work, a square block, with octagonal pedestal ; but on 
endeavouring to remove some of the crust to discover of what material 
it was made, the halfpenny I used slipped into the mass of straw and 
mortar with which its figure seems to have been altered to suit the 
taste of modern times, and it was only at one corner of the edge that 
I got down to the Sussex marble. 

Indeed, the churchwarden’s hand has been unusually liberal of im- 

provements here. At first sight, I thought some ingenious patron had 

ainted the church to match his blue and yellow livery ; but this con- 
jecture proved false on a closer examination, since the mouldings were 
all picked out, pink and pea-green, with black fleur-de-lys. The 
practice of inscribing about interiors texts of scripture, which began 
in the end of Henry the Eighth’s reign, and may be considered as the 
first visible token of the Reformation in England, has been generally 
continued in this neighbourhood to the present day. Scattered here 
and there upon the sky-blue walls, they add‘to the variegated look of 
this odd little church. There is a timber-house in this village more 
perfect than such buildings are generally found. 

Not far from the last-mentioned place is the pretty church of Oving, 
in excellent repair, and environed with parsonage, school-house, and 
poor-houses, just completed in a tolerably-corresponding style, all in ; 
the nicest order, It is built as a cross without aisles (unless they have | 
been removed), a slated spire at the western end, and a porch, within 
which is a well-designed early English door, of excellent workmanship. 
The toothed ornament occurs in the capitals—the first instance in 
which I have met with it hereabouts. The return of the dripstone is 
foliage, of which it appears to form the stem. Most of the building is 
of an earlier period, of the same style, the exceptions being bad per- 
pendicular windows in the body, and a decorated window over the 
altar, which last is excusable enough, both as supplanting a wooden 
casement, and as designed by the lady-patroness, at whose expense 
the whole repairs have been executed. ‘The architect (the same who 
restored a and inserted a rose window there) should not have 
encouraged two employers in similar whims. The chancel obviously 
required an east window of three or five lancet lights, such as was the 
original west window of the last-named church. The plasterer’s trowel 
has been far too active in both; yet both must be viewed with sincere 
satisfaction by every lover of his church and country. 

_ A yew-tree of venerable age prepared me to expect that something 
interesting was hidden beneath the plaster and rough cast which cover 
the church at Aldingbourne. Yet so thick was that rough cast, and 
so efficient that plaster, that I began to think the church had been 
razed and rebuilt in the approved modern style. Remains of lancet 
windows in the tower, however, convinced me that the first con- 
jecture was right, and the interior repeated the story of the foregoing 
churches, very early English (12007), with some peculiarities. An 
arch leading into the south aisle is semicircular, with perfect early 
English mouldings ; aud the toothed ornament, which also occurs in a 
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single-groined compartment of the aisle, beautifully executed, and 
supported at one angle by a sbaft, with capital of ‘upright foliage of 
admirable design and workmanship. One aisle alone remains, with 
the usual cylindrical piers and pointed arches. The font is of the 
usual pattern, (square, with semicircular. arches in low relief,) and 
supported upon a cylinder and shafts. It appears well preserved by 
the thick coat of whitewashes which have accumulated upon it, as 
perhaps may be the pillars of the north aisle, which I was informed 


» are built up in the wall. A large double — (if indeed what I so 


describe is not a couple of sedilia) and a few lancet windows remain. 
The tower seems to have formed a transept as at Exeter; but my 
anxiety to obtain a sketch of the compartment already described in- 
terrupted the careful examination which an old church always de- 
serves. There is a bit of rich Elizabethan gothic wood-work in the 
chancel, a pointed arch on Ionic pilasters, with caryatides. I think 
there is a notice of this church in Dallaway, and of the ruins of the 
bishop's palace near it, but cannot trust my memory. 

A disappointing airing brought me within sight of two interesting 
churches near Littlehampton; one apparently a perfect cross, with 
central tower; the other, belonging to the village of Ford, without 
aisles, but having a decorated window east and west, an early Norman 
arch separating the chancel from the nave, and Norman window in 
the former. Evening was closing in, and I could not obtain admis- 
sion, but the heaving of the sward in the adjacent fields seemed to in- 
dicate the former existence of considerable ruins. 

Twelve years ago I remember visiting the collegiate church of 
Arundel, and being struck with the solemnity of that portion of it still 
used for divine service, and deploring the condition of the choir. It 
was then almost sufficiently dilapidated to be beautiful as a ruin, for 
ivy had crept round the mullions of the windows, and its glittering 
leaves supplied the place of stained glass with brilliance of another 
kind, If I have now made any nearer approach towards knowing 
what delights me, and discovering the master’s mind in the details and 
proportions of his building, it has made the preservation of such speci- 
mens more desirable, and stolen some charms from the most beautiful 
tokens of decay. It was therefore with singular satisfaction that I 
found extensive restorations carrying on, apparently in a desirable. 
way, by the present duke of Norfolk, who appears to have risen 
above the prejudice which for a long time is said to have kept this 
mausoleum of his ancestors in ruins. When the old roof was re- 
moved in the last century (fragments of which, oak carvings of great 
merit, are still lying about in the lady chapel) the beams were allowed 
to falt upon the monuments. The works of art, thus mutilated, al- 
though not equal to some of their various periods, are remarkable in 
many respects. One of good workmanship is covered with repre- 
sentations of marigold windows in low relief, and supported by spiral 
columns. 

But the nave is worth all I have seen in Sussex—the cathedral, of 
course, excepted. It is said to have been built in 1380, yet never was 
a temple which could be called less properly “decorated.” So desti- 
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tute is it of anything like ornament, that the architect seems to have 
wished to display the power of his design, like another Michel Angiolo, 
without the aid of one auxiliary wreath or flower. The piers are of 
a medium height, clustered with four shafts; the arches of a double 
order, and, I think, equilateral, or nearly so, with chamfered edges ; 
the clerestorial windows low, round-headed, and Lee with quatre- 
foil apertures ; the roof of wood, probably of later date, but harmonious 
and unobtrusive. The aisle windows are perpendicular. There is a 
beautiful stone pulpit of three arches, let into the south-west pier of the 
tower (which rises at the cross) ; but some incumbent, setting at de- 
fiance the council of Angers, “ Ne sibi tabulata e quibus pro concione 
dicant erecta velint,’’ has erected a lofty pulpit under the tower, and 
turned its beautiful, yet modest predecessor, into a pew. There is a 
good perpendicular font, which was removed some years ago (under 
the same superintendence) from the porch to the altar. Tastes differ— 
1 once saw Mr. Irving baptize from the pulpit ; and why should not 
we baptize at the altar if we like ? 

Speaking of the canons reminds me that I suspect the Sussex clergy 
of violating that one so often repeated against fortifying their churches. 
The small apertures and enormous strength of the towers, (South 
Berstead, for instance,) seem so obviously intended for purposes of 
defence, that it isscarcely possible to doubt that they were so applied ; 
and speaking of South Berstead reminds me to state that it is now 
undergoing a thorough—whitewashing. 

The church of South Mundham, near Chichester, has features of 
a very early Norman or Saxon character. The nave is separated 
from the choir by a wall perforated only with a single arch, having a 
flat square stone, with the lower edge sloped for an abacus, and the 
soffit plain, with square edges. A round doorway is built into the 
north wall, and there are decided indications of at least three extensive 
dilapidations and repairs previous to the latter part of the thirteenth 
century. I imagined that I made out in the chancel wall a round- 
headed piscina, which is of rare occurrence ; there is another with tre- 
foil beat in the nave, to point out the site of some private altar. The 
roof is framed with queén-posts, but plastered ; and the high pews de- 
tract from that simplicity which, together with its age, would make it 
venerable. A modern font of diminutive size, copied probably from a 
piscina, is the only token that some one yet survives in this little village 
who desires to see the house of prayer appropriately furnished, 

I am, Sir, &c., S. 1. E. 


P.S. If I had been now writing the first letter I sent to your 
Magazine, I might have stated that service was performed in Middleton 
church on one Sabbath—the next a storm swept it away. Among the 
rubbish, many pieces of stained glass are observable, in a state of total 
decomposition, the colour as well as the glass separating in flakes. In 
looking for them, I lighted upon the organic remains of a nest of mice, 
who, notwithstanding their proverbial poverty, chose to perish in the 
ruin rather than change their abode. 

As this trifling is in a shape which you may easily exclude, I will 
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send some more, being an inscription in the belfry of Felpham, (a 
church, by the way, where another square font, with arcade and 
cylindrical base, the universal shape here, occurs.) It is nearly oblite- 
rated, and the spelling antique ; but it seems to refer to a class of men 
belonging to the palmy days of English bell-ringing, and who doubted 
the orthodoxy of Edward's injunction that “all ringing of bells (save 
one) should be utterly forborne :"’*— 


** All ringers that youse this belphery 
The sextern’s fees do not deny. 
For if a bell ye overthrow, 
A grawt ye pay before you go. 
And if you take God’s name in vain, 
Lay down a shilling for your pain. 
Your hats pull off, your glovves lay by, 
Or pay down three pence pressently.. 
Take care of this where ear you ring ; 
Drink soberly, God save king.” 


se eee ee eee 


ON THE WESLEYANS. 


Sir,—I send you, without note or comment, a few extracts from the 
writings of the Rev. John Wesley, which just now may, I think, be 


interesting to some of your readers. May I request the favour of their 
appearance in the British Magazine ? 


Your obedient servant, P. H. 


BAPTISM, ETC. 


“It is the initiatory sacrament, which enters us into covenant with God,” — 
(Works, vol. xiii. p. 396, edition of 1812, in 16 volumes.) ‘‘ What are the 
benefits we receive by baptism is the next point to be considered ; the first of 
these is the washing away the guilt of original sin, by the application of the 
merits of Christ’s death,” (p. 398.) ‘‘ Baptism, the ordinary instrument of our 
justification,” (399.) ‘‘ By baptism we are admitted into the church, and 
consequently made members of Christ, its head,” (p. 400.) ‘“‘ By baptism we 
are made the children of God. And this regeneration, which our church in 
so many places ascribes to baptism, is more than barely being admitted into 
the church—being ‘ grafted into the body of Christ’s church, we are made the 
children of God by adoption and grace.’” “ By water, then, as a means—the 
water of baptism—we are regenerated or born again, whence it is also called 
by the apostle ‘ the washing of regeneration ;’ our church, therefore, ascribes 
no greater virtue to baptism than Christ himself has done; nor does she 
ascribe it to the outward washing, but to the inward grace, which added 
thereto makes a sacrament; herein a principle of is infused which will 
not be wholly taken away, unless we quench the Holy Spirit of God by long- 
continued wickedness,” (400-1.) ‘In the ordinary way, there is no other 
means of entering into the church or into heaven,” (401.) “Christ came to 
save all persons by himself; all who by him are regenerated unto God—in- 
Jants,” &c. (Ireneus, quoted in a tract on infant baptism, extracted by Mr. 
Wesley from a larger work by some other writer,) vol. xiii. p.420, “ The 
word regeneration is the name of baptism,” (Clemens Alexandrinus, p. 400.) 


_-—— ee 





* Q. Is it easy to understand how any peals of bells escaped the last gleaning of 
the church ohiiegt by Edward in 1552, five years after the above injunctions, and 
seven or eight after Sir Miles Partridge rattled his dice so successfully for the 
Jesus bells? 
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Let me, side by side, place with this the following account of 
baptism :— 

** By baptismal regeneration is meant, first, that the sacrament of baptism 
is not a mere sign or promise, but actually a means of grace, an instrument by 
which, when rightly received, the soul is admitted to the benefits of Christ’s 
atonement, such as the forgiveness of sin, original and actual, reconciliation 
to God, a new nature, adoption, citizenship in Christ’s kingdom, and the in- 
heritance of heaven, i.e., regeneration.” (Tracts for the Times, No. 76.) 

THE LORD'S SUPPER, ORDINATION, ETC. 

“« We believe there is, and always was, in every Christian church, whether 
dependent on the Bishop of Rome or not, an outward priesthood ordained by 
Jesus Christ, and an outward sacrifice offered therein, by men authorized to 
act as ambassadors of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God. On what 
grounds do you believe Christ has abolished the priesthood or sacrifice?” 
“We believe that the threefold order of ministers is not only authorized by 
its apostolical institution, but also by the written word,” (Wesley’s Journeys, 
vol. i. p. 514, edition 1827.) We believe it would not be lawful for us to 
baptize if we had not a commission from the bishops, whom we apprehend to 
be in succession from the apostles,” (Ibid.) ‘I call upon you to prove, that 
styling it (the eucharist) the sacrifice of the body of Christ was an abuse,” 
(Letter to Middleton, Works, vol. xiii. p. 178, edition 1812.) ‘‘ The esteeming 
of the writings of the three first centuries, not equally with, but next to, the 
scriptures, never carried any man yet into dangerous errors, nor probably ever 
will; but it has brought many out of dangerous errors, and particularly out 
of the errors of popery,” (p. 184.) 


ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF BAPTISM. 


My pear Sir,—The first question of your correspondent @Adxoopoc, 
“ How far the congregation ought to take part in the ministration of 
the public baptism of infants, by standing or kneeling, according to 
the rubrick, and how far they are merely spectators ?” may be answered 
by referring to the service as contained in the Prayer Book. 

The first expression in which the people are referred to is in the 
rubrick, ‘* then shall-the people stand up,’ &c. If any doubt exists 
whether this means the congregation or the sponsors, it may, I think, 
be removed by observing, that there are certain portions of the service 
pointed out as peculiarly addressed to “ the godfathers and god- 
mothers ;’’ that, in no part which the sense shews to belong to them, 
are they called “the people;” and, consequently, that this latter 
expression must be taken in its ordinary acceptation of ‘* the congre- 
gation.” 

_ Having settled this point, let us go back to the rubrick I first quoted, 
in which the people are directed to stand up at the conclusion of the 
two first prayers. This, of course implies that they were kneeling 
during the prayers; and kneeling is not the attitude of spectators, but 
of persons taking part in the service. From this it likewise follows 
that the first address, “ Dearly beloved, &c.,” is addressed to the con- 
gregation, for it invites certain persons to pray; and these, we have 
seen, are the congregation; and moreover, that the two addresses, 
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« Hear the words,” &c., and “ Beloved, ye hear,” are addressed to 
them, and that they are expected to join in the prayer which Jollows 
the latter. 

In the part which succeeds, to the end of the sponsions, the first 
rubrick sufficiently shews that the congregation are listeners: « put 
in remembrance of their own profession made to God in their bap- 
tism.”” 

In the prayers following the sponsions, it may possibly be doubted 
whether more than the sponsors are to unite; but as the rubrick, at 
the end of the absolution in the Morning Prayer, directs that “ the 
people shall answer here and at the end of all other prayers, Amen,” it 
must be evident that as there is nothing to restrict these prayers to 
the sponsors, the congregation are expected to take part in them. 
This appears likewise from the godfathers and godmothers being ex- 
pressly mentioned in the succeeding rubrick, which would have been 
unnecessary if they alone had been concerned in the previous prayers. 

The first rubrick, which points out that the congregation are to 
“ testify the receiving of them that be newly baptized into the number of 
Christ's church,” shews that the address, “ We receive this child,” is 
addressed to the congregation, and consequently that the “ Amen” at 
the end of it is to come from them; that the next words, “ Seeing 
now,’ are spoken to them, and that they are to join with the minister, 
“all kneeling,” in offering up the Lord’s Prayer, and that which 
succeeds it. In the concluding portion the congregation are evidently 
listeners, reminded of their own “ solemn vow, promise, and pro- 
fession,” : 

With regard to the second question, “ Is it proper to stand or kneel 
during the prayer after the exhortation, and during the prayers, ‘ O 
merciful God,’ &c.?” the rubrick, by saying at the end of the prayer, 
“ Almighty and immortal God,”’ “ Then shall the people stand up, and 
the priest shall say,” shews, Ist, that the people ought to be kneeling 
during the two previous prayers, for which there is an express rubrick 
in the baptism of adults; and, 2ndly, that the priest ought to be 
standing: so that the priest is to kneel only at the Lord’s Prayer and 
the one which pot it. And in regard to the other prayers for 
which no rubrical provision is made, it appears reasonable to think 
that the silence of the rubrick implies that we should offer them 
standing ; for in a liturgy so full in its directions as the English, silence 
as to any posture would seem to signify that we were to preserve the 
posture in which we found ourselves previously ; which in this case 
is, by the rubrick, that of standing. 1 remain, my dear Sir, faithfully 
yours, JAMES BEAVEN. 





ON BAPTISM. 


Sir,—My object, in the remarks referred to in the present number of 
the Magazine by “M. B.,” was to shew that the order in which the 
several essential parts of the Christian life, faith, the 5 init, and 
righteousness, are placed by the apostle in the epistle to the Galatians, 
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is changed by the translator, who makes righteousness to arise from 
faith without the interposition of the Spirit, which, according to the 
apostolic doctrines, is received at baptism. ; 

The first passage adduced was that of Gal, chap. v., ver. 5; and to 
support my interpretation of that passage, I brought Gal. chap. iii. 
ver. 14. This latter passage “ M.B.” has not given correctly ; in fact, 
there must be some error in the rendering, which that gentleman will 
immediately perceive. 1 do not see what part of the original is in- 
tended by “that we through the Spirit might receive the hope of 
righteousness through faith.” If in the passage, Gal. chap. i. ver. 6, 
rov cadécayrog must, as appears to me, be referred to Xpeorov, and that 
reference be not seen, or allowed, I can understand the translation in 
no other sense than that of the apostle being meant as rod caXéoavroc. 

I am sorry to have offended (i.e. sincerely sorry to have excited 
the feelings expressed by) “ M. B.” through my harsh expressions, 
which were not intended to apply to the persons of the translators, but 
to the character of the translation. _ 

But who are the translators? Distinctly no other than the three who 
alone were originally engaged in the translation, Tindal, Joy, and 
Coverdale, whose labours were far too hastily carried on to produce 
anything like a perfect work. 

The catholic truth has suffered incalculably by an authority being 
given to the translation which belongs only to the original, and in 
new doctrines being elicited from the translation (which have no other 
foundation) by those whose knowledge of scripture is derived from no 
higher source. The translation was intended for the people, (and 
answers the purpose of popular instruction, that of instructing the 
people in their duty, and the grounds of their faith,) and not for the 
clergy, as an appeal in questions of doctrine ; that would be to imitate 
the church of Rome in their determining the mind of the Spirit to their 
Vulgate. It isthe character of the clergy that they are interpreters of 
the oracles of God in the spirit of the articles of the church, and ac- 
cording to the light of antiquity; and the clergy can act in this office 
only by studying the scriptures freely in the original. It cannot be 
said that the same respect is due to our translators as to the fathers of 
the ancient church ; for the former are of no authority in any single 
point; their knowledge of the language was inferior to what is now 
possessed, while the ancient fathers chiefly (who are entitled to any 
respect) were in the constant and familiar use of the language, and 
lived at a time when apostolical tradition must be allowed to have had 
some existence. Further, our church has happily (let us rather thank- 
fully say providentially) preserved the catholic character, broken in 
upon by the two great individual reformers, Luther and Calvin, the 
influence of which was too much felt in the translation conducted, as 

above referred to, by residents in Germany and Switzerland. The 
passage to which I slightly alluded in my former communication is 
ample proof of this—viz., the translation (Acts, chap. ii. ver. 47), 

such as should be saved” for « owZopevovs saved,” in which word is 
described the present state of those who had been baptized ; in order 
to shew which sense, (given in our catechism, “ that state of salvation 
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unto which it hath pleased God to call me,”) the translators have not: 
been guilty of a “blunder,” but of ill faith, and have imposed on the 
unlearned ; this is not an error, but a palpably false translation, to 
serve an opinion, and disguise the catholic truth. The marginal re- 
ference spoken of by “ M. B.” is from chap. v. ver. 8, to chap. i. ver. 6; 
and it is not clear, I think, that the translators did not consider the 
apostle as “him that calleth you”—and this seems rather what the 
apostle means—the word caXowvrog is in the present sense ; and when 
God is spoken of as calling, the tense is past, rod cadéoarrog, signifying 
some fixed time, that of baptism; and # reouor), “the persuasion,” 
can hardly be applied to any other than the apostle, and seems a refer- 
ence to chap. i. ver. 10; pre yup avOpw@mrovs reibw. 
I am, Mr. Editor, yours respectfully, 1. H. B. 


MR. M‘NEILE AND THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM, 


ReveREND Sir,—In Mr. M‘Neile’s late “ Lectures on the Church of 


Engiand,” p. 29 of the sixth edition, there occurs the following pas- 
sage :— 


“ When St. Paul was appealed to by the terrified and trembling jailor, at Philippi, 
crying ‘What shall I do to be saved ?’ he suid, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.’ Ifthe apostle had possessed a delegated power to forgive sins, 
here was a golden glorious opportunity for its exercise ; if he bad looked upon the 
sacrament of baptism, which be was commissioned to administer, as conveying ipso 


facto the forgiveness of sins, here was an unexceptionable opportunity for announcing 


it to the consolation of his trembling —— But there is not the slightest inti, 
mation of any such thing ; the apostle performed his office, binding unto salvation 
and faith, and administering baptism, and seems to have been wholly unconscious of 
possessing any further power in the matter.” 


Mr. M‘Neile’s expression, “ conveying ipso facto the forgiveness of 
sins,” is somewhat ambiguous. Ifhe only means to deny that baptism 
does, ex opere operato and irrespectively of the condition of the reci- 
pient, convey remission of sins, there is nothing in the expression to be 
objected to; yet even in this point of view it would seem to insinuate 
that there are members of the reformed catholic church who hold such 
a doctrine—that there are any such I should be very loth to believe. 
But if Mr. M‘Neile means that remission of sins is not a spiritual 
grace inherent in holy baptism, and necessarily conveyed by it, unless 
the want of faith or repentance in the baptized person, supposing him 
to be an adult, hinder its reception, 1 cannot but consider such a doc- 
trine as quite repugnant to scripture and to the ritual of our own 
church, as well as unworthy of the excellent matter with which, 
although mingled with much that every true churchman must disap- 
prove and lament, Mr. M‘Neile’s lectures abound. The two chief 
passages in the liturgy which have a reference to the subject (besides 
the prayer in the office of baptism, that the child to be baptized may 
receive remission of his sins by spiritual regeneration, and the decla- 
ration and thanksgiving which so unequivocally and unconditionally 
assert the regeneration of the child, and which must of course imply 
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the forgiveness of sin,) are in the Nicene creed:—“I acknowledge 
one baptism for the remission of sins ;"’ and in the catechism, where 
the spiritual effects of baptism are described as “a death unto sin and 
a new birth unto righteousness.” ‘Turn we now to scripture: when 
Ananias was sent to St. Paul, (Acts, xxii. 16,) he says, “ Arise, and 
be baptized, and wash away thy sins; whence I think it must be 
clear to every intelligent and unprejudiced reader that the “ washing 
away of sins’ is mentioned as the effect of baptism. When treating 
of this subject, and citing other passages of scripture, Mr. M‘Neile, if 
he wished to give a fair view of the case, and we cannot suppose 
otherwise of a Christian priest of his character, ought not to have 
omitted this, which so decisively bears upon the point at issue. 

1 may add a word in passing on St. Paul’s baptism. In Acts, ix. 17, 
Ananias says to Saul, ** The Lord hath sent me that thou mightest 
receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost.” Then the effects 
are described : “ And immediately there fell from his eyes as it had 
been scales, and he received sight forthwith, and arose, and was 
baptized.” Are not “to be filled with the Holy Ghost,” and «to 
be baptized,” used in this passage as equivalent expressions ? 

Mr. M‘Neile seems most unaccountably to have forgotten that the 
words which he quotes were not all that St. Paul addressed to the 
jailor, for we read, ( Acts, xvi. 82,) “ And they spake unto him the word 
of the Lord, and to them that were in his house ;” and as we find the 
effect of this preaching to have been that “he was baptized, he and all 
his straightway,” we may reasonably conclude that the nature and 
greatness of baptism was, in part at least, the subject of the discourse of 
Paul and Silas, for we cannot suppose that they would proceed to 
baptize a man without first explaining to him what the ordinance was 
to which they required him to submit. That the apostles and their 
coadjutors made holy baptism one of the first topics of their preaching 
is most evident from scripture, See Acts, ii. 37, 38, where remission of 
sins is clearly mentioned as the effect of baptism. And why should 
the Ethiopian eunuch (Acts, viii. 36) have so earnestly requested 
St. Philip, the deacon, to baptize him, had not that holy man before 
explained to him the nature and necessity of the ordinance ? 

The lecture in which the passage upon which I have thus animad- 
verted occurs, is, in a great measure, devoted to a consideration of 
the power of the keys, which Mr. M‘Neile studiously confounds with 
that power of remitting and retaining sin which our Saviour after- 
wards conferred upon his apostles. If Mr. M‘Neile chooses to inter- 
pret scripture contrary to the church, and therefore (I must say with 
a consistency rarely enough to be found among those who do so) to 
object to one of her sublimest and most consolatory services, the 
absolution of the sick (p. 33), far be it from me to judge him; to his 
God and his church he must stand or fall; but as a Christian, and a 
believer in every word our blessed Saviour uttered, I must protest 
against the manner in which he speaks upon the subject. Although 
Mr. M‘Neile may interpret John, chap. xx. ver. 23, differently from 
the church, and explain it away entirely, as in fact he does, yet, as a 
believer in the written and infallible word of God, he must hold that 
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a power to forgive sin, in some sense or other, was granted by our Lord 
to his apostles; and, as a priest of the united church of England and 
Ireland, he must also believe that such a power, in some sense or other, 
has been continued in the church by uninterrupted succession, and 
was conveyed to himself by the bishop who ordained him; unless, 
indeed, the ordinal fall under Mr. M‘Neile’s censure, as well as the 
service for the visitation of the sick, 

The following passage also seems fatal to Mr. M‘Neile’s theory, not 
only as shewing what the apostolic commission was, but also that it 
was to be continued in the church :—2 Cor. chap. ii. ver. 10. “ To 
whom ye forgive any thing, I forgive also; for, if I forgave any thing, 
to whom I forgave it, for your sakes forgave I it in the person of 
Christ.” 

Yet, in the face of all this, in direct contradiction to the words of 
Christ and of his apostle, which Mr. M‘Neile cannot but suppose to 
have some meaning, he can write (p. 28—29), “ Here is an apostle’s 
account of what the Lord commanded him to do—to preach and to 
testify, not to forgive sins,’ &c. Through this man is preached, noé 
by us ts conferred the forgiveness of sins.” 

These things, coming from a gentleman of Mr. M‘Neile’s high repu- 
tation for talents, eloquence, piety, and zeal in the cause of God, are 
likely to be far more mischievous than if they proceeded from an 
ordinary person. His lectures contain, indeed, much that is heterodox 
and illogical, but they also contain much that must recommend them 
and their respectable author to every sincere Christian. 

Your obedient servant, Ss. P. C. 


QUERY ON ADMINISTERING BAPTISM. 


Sir,—It not unfrequently happens that two children are brought to 
church for baptism out of the same family, having the same sponsors, 
one of whom had been privately baptized. What, in such a case, is 
to be done? Must the services for these children be altogether dis- 
tinct—the appropriate office, in respect of each child, to be used ? or 
would it be better to baptize the unbaptized child according to the 
order for private baptism, and then receive both into the church with 
the service in such cases provided? In the latter alternative, a 
repetition of much of the service is avoided. 1 am not aware of any 
rubrical direction in point, and should be glad to know what is done 
by others, or what ought to be done when such a case occurs, I am, 
Sir, yours respectfully, INDOCTUS. 


. 


ON THE BAPTISM OF CHILDREN BORN IN WORKHOUSES. 


Sir,—I have just read the letter of “ A Parish Priest,” in your num- 
ber of April last, “ On the burying of illegitimate children.” Not 
having seen the subsequent numbers, I know not what remarks it may 
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have drawn from any other correspondent; but I think it fair to my- 
self, as chaplain of a workhouse, and to the board of guardians with 
which I am connected, to state my practice, as sanctioned by them, 
without any reference to the Poor Law Commissioners, in order to 
shew that the impediments of which “ A Parish Priest” complains 
may be easily surmounted ; though I would fain not believe that there 
exists, in these enlightened days, any body of men so illiberal (not to 
use a stronger term) as to throw obstacles in the way of baptizing 
infants, for the sake of saving fees to the amount of two or three 
shillings, in case the child should die. 

My chief care, on entering on the duties of chaplain, was, that 
every child born in the workhouse should, as soon as possible, be made 
a member of Christ’s church by the sacrament of baptism, and that 
none should leave it unbaptized. This has invariably been the wish 
of the parents, with many of whom I have held conversations on the 
subject. Finding that I had no power to administer that sacrament in 
the chapel of the house, I communicated with the curate of the parish, 
who declared his readiness to baptize all that should be brought to 
him on any Friday, or other prayer day. I then directed the governor 
to give me the earliest information of the sickness of any child, or of 
any instance in which it was probable that the parent suddenly leaving 
the house, there might be a risk that the child would not be taken to 
church at all; resolving, in both these cases, which I consider equally 
cases of emergency, (and guided in the latter by the advice of a clerical 
superior, though I have never had occasion to act upon it,) to perform 
the office of private baptism immediately; also, to inform me when 
there were any children fit to be taken to church, that I might see 
that the necessary arrangements were made. This he has frequently 
done, for I find that from March the 25th, 1839, to September the 6th 
instant, the register of births and baptisms stands as under :— 


Born in the house ~ - $2 Taken to church ~ ~ - 26 
Privately baptized, since dead mee 
Died immediately after birth - ie. oe 


Died unexpectedly, so that no appli- 

cation could be made to me or the> 1 

curate - - - - 
| Unbaptized—one born August 30th, 2 9 

one born September Ist - -§ 
Ss? | 32 
Besides these, several children, who were found on entering the 
house not to have been baptized, were taken to church; and I am 
assured that none remain unbaptized except the two infants, scarcely 

a week old. 

The porter or nurse attends the parties to the church; some of the 
aged respectable inmates are permitted to accompany them as sponsors ; 
and the ceremony is performed with as much devotion and propriety 
as “A Parish Priest” ever witnessed on a similar occasion. The 
Board in question is composed of persons of various religious opinions, 
but not, therefore, I trust, all “ enemies to our own church” I have 
never “ been brought into collision with them ;” but this, as well as 
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all the other acts of my ministry, has received their unanimous ap- 
proval; nor have I ever met with the least difficulty or impediment 
from them, or any of their officers. 

I think, then, I may take liberty to dissent from the presumption 
of « A Parish Priest,” “ that a large proportion of children born in 
union houses throughout the country are at present unbaptized, owing 
to an unfortunate order of the Commissioners.” 1 certainly have not 
felt the operation of any such order ; indeed, I have never heard of it; 
and I should not wish to believe that they, or any Board of Guardians, 
would resist the application of a chaplain to have such a plan adopted 
as I have invariably acted on. . 

If you think that this brief statement may be of use to any clergy- 
man holding a similar situation with myself, or that it will tend to 
dispel a prejudice, which, however justly it may exist against the 
union to which “ A Parish Priest” alludes, 1 feel confident is not 
generally deserved, I shall be obliged by your giving it a place in the 
columns of your Magazine. A CHAPLAIN, 


_——— ee ee + 


THE MINISTRATION OF PUBLIC BAPTISM. 


Sirn,— Your correspondent “ Auceps” did not understand my question. 
The expression, “ Ministration of Baptism,” I took from the title of 
the service in the Prayer Book, in which service the congregation take 
part. Ona recent occasion of three clergymen present (not including 
the officiating minister), one knelt at the prayer before the exhortation, 
and, at those commencing with “ O merciful God,” one stodd: and 
knelt according to the rubrick, and one sat during the questions put to 
the sponsors. Part of the congregation followed the example of one 
clergyman, part of another. By what behaviour, on the part of the 
whole congregation, ought such confusion to be avoided? I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, PidKoopoc, 


———aE 


PROFESSOR ROSSETTI AND SWEDENBORG. 


Sir,—Having read the valuable letters of your correspondent the 
Antitheorist, I will offer a few remarks. ; 

Those who are prone to mystical reveries are with difficulty weaned 
from them by any arguments, They are argument-proof. Rea- 
soning upon the merits of his doctrine will scarcely keep away from 
Swedenborg the minds that are predisposed to chew such opium. And 
as to his heresy of Sabellianism (or whatever.it is to be called), and 
other strange innovations on the Christian faith, perhaps they are too 
plain and apparent to demand much elucidation. 

The most likely road to the understandings of such mystics would 
be historical and personal. It would consist in the proofs, both ex- 
ternal and analytic, of the fact (as fact) that Swedenborg was an im- 
postor. 
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To the former class belongs the well-known story (given by Barruel, 
and by Swedenborg’s biographers in Biogr. Univ.) of his pretending, 
by miraculous revelation, to penetrate Queen Ulrica’s secrets; whereas 
it is known by what person he had been previously put in possession 
of her secret counsels, Another and very strong one is furnished by 
Messrs. Catteau and Cluny, authors of the art. in Biogr. Univ. It is 
that, at the same time when he set up for an inspired visionary or 
prophet, he made a sudden and astonishing display of riches, to the 
amount of several millions French, which he scattered around him 
with ostentatious generosity. His followers acknowledged that the 
wealth was not his own, and gave out that he was supplied with it by 
Elias Artista ; which expression means, the chief adept of the Alchy- 
mists. His having been supplied at all with large sums of money at 
that critical epoch of his life, is proof of a deep conspiracy. This 
whole passage of his history is quite d /a Cagliostro. Some one (and 
I think Barruel) mentions that, sleeping in a double-bedded room 
with a strange traveller, he edified the stranger with a conversation 
between himself and the Virgin Mary ; of which his own share was 
audible. This might be derangement of the imagination, but it looks 
we Bee like humbug. It was no solitary feature of his conduct, 
which was marked by an evident wish to attract admiring notice. 
Cienerally speaking, the absence of every trace of holiness in the man 
would be a strong argument to mystical minds not utterly perverted, 
which, in the earlier stages of their delusion, they are not. 

The analytic method would be something like that of Mr. Rossetti. 
It requires diligence, acuteness, and more abstinence from the far- 
fetched and fanciful than he has in all cases exercised. Swedenborg 
was either a messenger from God, or a deemoniac, or an enthusiast 
labouring under visionary affections, or a villain of great impiety. 
Waving entirely the éwo first suppositions, we may, I think, say that 
the least favourable of the two dast would be established, if it was 
made apparent that he spoke in a double sense, and really meant and 
intended things natural when he was affecting to announce super- 
natural things. He would thus be adopting, tnversely, the very scheme 
which he ascribes to the writers of the Bible; for they, according to 
him, wrote as of things natural, but meaning things spiritual and super- 
natural. ‘This phenomenon in scripture is to be detected by obtaining 
the knowledge of its correspondencies. May not the converse pheno- 
menon be detected in Ais writings by a possession of their corres- 
SS ? The idea being so familiar to his mind, his hand may 

ave been no stranger to its execution. 

His machinery consists in communications made to him by angels 
or spirits. In most instances, they tell him such things as a visionary 
may be conceived to ascribe to his imaginary visitors. But if in some 
cases it should peep through that his communications were with men, 
his confederates, and that the pretended ange/s mean, when interpreted, 
nothing more than people of his own sect and connexion, in such cases 
I should say that the knave and blasphemer peeped through. Strip 
the following passage of its mystic gibberish, and then say whether 
certain fréres illuminateurs of his school did not attempt to practise 
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upon the famous John Christian Wolf, were not repulsed by his sound 
sense and Christian loyalty, and did not thereupon sneak out of the 
affair, and turn off the conversation to safe and ordinary topics :— 


*‘ Veniebant spiritus mercurii ad quemdam spiritum ex nostri Tellure, qui, dum 
vizit in mundo, propter eruditionem famigeratissimus fuit (erat Christianus Wolfius) 
cupientes ab illo informari de rebus variis. Sed cim perceperunt qudd que dixit 
non elevata essent supra sensualia naturalis hominis, quia in loquendo cogitabat de 
honore, et quéd vellet sicut in mundo (quisque enim sibi similis est in alterd vitd) 
compingere in series varia, et ex illis iterum et continué concludere alia, et sic con- 
catenare plura ex talibus, quz non viderunt aut agnoverunt vera esse, dicendo sic 
catenas non coherere in se nec cum conclusis, et vocando illas ‘obscurum auctori- 
tatis,’ tunc destiterunt interrogare illum, querendo solum quomode hoc vocatur, quo- 
modo illud, et quia ad hac respondebat per ideas materiales, et nullas spirituales, ab 
illo recesserunt,” 


This was actually printed six years before the death of Wolf! 
Thus absolutely demonstrating (if any doubt it) that life, death, resur- 
rection, &c., in Swedenborg, are merely terms expressive of certain 
transactions in this present life. Persons whom all Anticyra would 
not purge of their taste for him “ as a moralist....psychologist, and 
theologian,’ might be staggered by this avowal of the frustrated at- 
tempts of his accomplices upon Wolfius. See De Telluribus in 
Universo, p. 13. 

Again, I remember a passage (which I cannot now hit ae where 
some angels appear to him, and bring him the books of Jasher and the 
Wars of Jehovah, which (as they tell him) had been preserved among 
the Tartars. Upon being examined, they were found to contain ver- 
batim the sentences quoted in scripture out of those books. It is 
otherwise known that books so entitled exist in MS. The former 
has been actually advertised for publication by the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund. And Gabalis (i.e., Abbé Villars) asserts the latter to be 
among the Rosicrucian MSS. books. It is evident that the angels who 
shewed them to Swedenborg were men; and probably men engaged 
in such secret mysticism as Gabalis was written to expose. They 
condescended to the unangelic method of bolstering the authenticity 
of these apocrypha by a collation of them with scripture. Careful 
sifting of Swedenborg’s works would probably demonstrate the charla- 
tanism in a way of fact. 

I cannot at all conceive that Mr. Rossetti, by the Christ of Sweden- 
borg, could signify the Goddess of Reason at Paris; nor can I trace 
the connexion of those ideas. It would be well if he would state 
what he does mean. Our ears, Heaven knows, are become pretty 
callous. And whatever his idea is, he may be right in it. Since 
spirits mean men, and life, death, and resurrection mean only modes 
and changes of this life—and Christ's second advent and the day of 
judgment mean no advent at all, and no judgment at all, but only 
some Swedenborgian transactions in the quiet year 1757, what reason 
remains to us for concluding that Christ means the man of Nazareth, 
son of Mary? Judging by such data as I possess, I disbelieve that 
Swedenborg means our Lord Jesus when he makes a show of speak- 
ing of him. But of all correspondentia in this system, the key to its 
Christ must be the greatest, and instar omnium. Therefore it is that 
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I am desirous to obtain it from the very ingenious author who so con- 
fidently thinks himself possessed of it. 

Your correspondent seems to say very truly that the concern Is 
quite as much Romish as protestant, in respect of its followers. In 
respect of its own essence and quiddity, I believe it is Just as much 
Mahometan as either. 





ON AN ECCLESIASTICAL MAP. 


Sir,—I beg to avail myself of your Magazine to call the attention of 
the clergy to a want which many of them must feel, that of an eccle- 
siastical map of England and Wales, with the new arrangement of 
dioceses, archdeaconries, and deaneries. It is surprising that there 
should be no good map of this kind to be had. Any publisher who 
would give us a handsome and correct one would, I am certain, be 
well remunerated.*—I beg to be, Sir, your obedient servant, M. 


P.S. Can any of your readers tell me what is doing about the 
“Church Year-Book,”’ so long ago announced ? 


MR, MILMAN AND JOSEPH MEDE, 


Sir,—If critics choose to interpret scripture according to the rational 
system so popular in Germany, I fear there is no power in the church 
to prevent it; but it is hardly fair that they should endeavour to 
bolster up their opinions by reference to writers who were, in fact, as 
far removed from neology as themselves are from orthodoxy. 

In a passage of “ Milman’s History of Christianity,’ which is quoted 
in the able review of that work which appears in your Magazine for 
this month, Joseph Mede is cited as an authority for the opinion which 
the author has no scruple in avowing on the subject of the demoniacs, 
viz. “ that it was a kind of insanity. . . and nothing was more probable 
than that lunacy should take the turn and speak the language of the 





— 


* [The Editor will be very glad to see this suggestion attended to; he bas long 
been convinced that something more general, something like an “ Ecclesiastical 
Auas,” is much wanted. No collection of maps which the Editor bas seen is sufficient 
for the reader of church history, and some might easily be constructed which should 
meet his requirements better than the best and most expensive works now in exist- 
ence, It might be little more than an outline, clearly shewing those places which 
have ecclesiastical interest by omitting those which have not. Perhaps, as giving 
some idea of his meaning, the Editor may refer the reader to a little sketch given in 
the Number of this Magazine for May, 1837 ; only it must be remembered that it 
was drawn for a particular purpose, and that what is now proposed must be of a more 

eneral nature. Perhaps it may be said that it should mark out all ecclesiastical 
undaries as far 98 it can be done, and contain all the places which are or have been 
episcopal sees, (shewing their connexion and dependence, ) and all those which bave 
been brought into notice by councils, monasteries, or by being the scene of ecclesi- 


astical transactions, For such a work there are ample materials, and the Editor be- 
lieves that, if done with moderate care, it would be found very valuable both to the 
student and to the publisher. ] 
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prevailing superstition of the times. .. Belief in possession made men 
of distempered minds fancy themselves possessed ;’”’ i. e., in other 
words, possession was no such thing, but a pure figment of a diseased 
imagination. 

I was not a little startled, I confess, to find Joseph Mede quoted in 
support of this view, being confident—except my memory had played 
me false—that this learned man was so far from holding the opinion 
here ascribed to him, that he was rather inclined to regard lunacy at 
the present day as real demoniacal possession. Not having a copy of 
Mede's works at hand, I communicated with a friend that possessed 
one, begging him to refer to the sermon in which Mede treats on the 
subject. 1 now send you the result of his investigation, which may 
not be without interest to some of your readers. 

After informing me that “ I am perfectly right in my impression 
with regard to Mede’s opinion,” he gives the following summary of 
the short discourse in which that opinion is contained :— 

After alluding to the misconceptions which may arise from speaking 
of the same thing under different names, he mentions a wonder he had 
often felt, why so much mention should be made of demoniacs in the 
Jewish writings about our Saviour’s time, when we never hear of them 
either in the other Scriptures or in the writings of profane authors. 
To account for this, he supposes them always to have existed, but to 
have been called lunatics, or madmen. All the rest of the discourse is 
devoted to shew that such persons were called indifferently, by the New 
Testament and ecclesiastical writers, daworeZopevot, OF cednvialdpevor 
and pavdpevor, and that, by some Gentile authors, madmen are desig- 
nated by words of kindred meaning. Such being his object, it is very 
easy to take the drift of his argument either way, but it is fixed by 
two passages. After distinguishing between delirium caused by fever 
or organic weakness, and melancholia or mania, and restricting his 
meaning to the last two, he says, “ Such as these the Jews believed 
(and so may we) to be troubled and acted with evil spirits .. . and there- 
fore, passing by all other causes or symptoms, they thought fit to give 
them their name from this, calling them . . . daworeZdpevor.”’ The other 
passage is as follows :—* My last proof is taken from those energumeni 
(which are all one with daporZoperor) so often mentioned in the 
Church Liturgies,... and that not as any rare and unaccustomed 
thing, but as ordinary and usual... If those were not such as we now 
a days conceive of no otherwise than as madmen, surely the world 
must be supposed to be very well rid of devils over tt ever hath been ; 
which, for my part, I believe not”’ (Disc. VI. p. 29. 30.) us 

Probably Mr. Milman was misled by want of sufficient attention to 
the discourse in question ; but then neological authors ought to make 
use of their eyes before they presume on the support of such men as 
Joseph Mede. That some of his notions were strange and fanciful, I 
do not deny ; some of your readers may so deem of that under con- 
sideration; but I trust they will agree with me, that, where scripture 
truth is concerned, it is better to be over credulous than sceptical, and 
that Mede’s error, if such it be, is far more innocent than that of 
Mr. Milman. 1 am, Sir, your faithful servant, J.H.G. W. 
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ON HEBREWS, x. 22—24. 


Sin,—I am induced to trouble you with a few remarks on the letter 
of “M. N. D.” in your last Number, from a sense that he has miscon- 
ceived the point at issue between us. 

I should, I suspect, be a very unequal antagonist to him on pro- 
phetical questions, to which he has probably paid considerable atten- 
tion, and in regard to which, while 1 admit their importance, and am 
alive to their interest, I cannot pretend to have, or to be entitled to 
have, decided convictions. Nevertheless, it seemed to me clear that 
one of his arguments for considering Heb. xii. 22, 23, 24, to be pro- 
phetic, admitted of an answer, which I accordingly made. To that 
answer he objects, on the score of its involving a departure from the 
literal and grammatical sense of the sacred text, to which, when pos- 
sible, it is, for the most part, safest to adhere. 

Now I must deny this charge. Whether I'am right or wrong in 
applying the passage in question to our present privileges, I under- 
stand it /itera/ly, (as far as we can apply the word literally to such 
subjects.) I believe that in the act of communion we “ verily and in- 
deed”’ come to the celestial Zion, to the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, that in that act we are in the surest reality 
brought into an ineffable fellowship with an innumerable company of 
angels, the general assembly and church of the first-born, with God, 
the judge of all, and the spirits of the perfected just. I may be wrong 
in referring to this passage as a proof of my opinion, but I do not see 
how I am proved to be so by a general argument in favour of literal 
interpretation. Indeed it was on behalf of “ the more obvious interpre- 
tation” that I stood’ up; and on this very ground I claim an advantage 
over “ M.N.D.,” inasmuch as I am not obliged even to alter a tense, 
and he is. I do not see then how I am guilty of the “ licentious and 
deluding” alchymy of interpretation reprobated by Hooker. 

In his quotation from Horsley, your correspondent prints the fol- 
lowing words in Italics—“ The hyperbole is a figure which never can 
be admitted in the divine promises’—thereby, of course, implying 
that they bear on the question between us. But this is merely his old 
argument, without furnishing any reply to my answer, which was, 
that the usual interpretation did not involve such admission of the 
hyperbole. In regard to the present glory and privileges of the 
church, my words were, that “they are such in reality, and as seen 
by faith, as no language can be too magnificent for.” 

This, then, is the real point between your correspondent and myself, 
not whether a figurative or a literal interpretation is to be preferred, 
nor whether the language of God's promises can be hyperbolical, but 
whether the present dignity and endowments of the Christian church 
come up to the greatness of the apostle’s words in the place before us. 
On this point each of us has, as yet, only given his opinion—I, in the 
note to my last letter, which has produced the second of “ M.N.D.”— 
he, in the following passage : “ Certainly there is nothing in the pre- 
sent condition of the church which can be said in any adequate degree 
to correspond to the very elevated language under consideration.” 
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The subject is a very large one, and would demand, for its full 
treatment, greater scope than can at present be given to it. But as I 
have been led to introduce it, I think it well to enlarge on it, enough 
to suggest to most minds what itis I intend. I maintain, then, that the 
New Testament constantly conveys, sometimes by direct assertion, 
and always by implication, the notion that we are brought by baptism 
into a, position altogether above and beyond what had previously been 
occupied by fallen man—a position in which the aspirations of the 
human heart, and many of the raptures of ancient prophecy, find their 
adequate fulfilment—a position of union with God, and incorporation 
into his grand, universal, holy, and happy family. The sentence of 
banishment is repealed—we are brought back from exile—we are ad- 
mitted anew into the eternal home of our being. And the communion 
on which we enter by the one sacrament, and which is kept up by the 
other, is a communion through the Spirit with the Father and the Son; 
and therefore, with all that is bright, and blissful, and good, through- 
out the universe, with angels and departed saints, no less than with 
our fellow-worshippers and fellow-strugglers here below. Therefore 
has the church been rightly styled heaven upon earth—therefore, in 
her most solemn and distinctive act, does she summon us to join 
“with angels and archangels, and with all the company of heaven.” 
The ecclesiastical documents to which I would appeal for this view of 
our position are the writings of St. Chrysostom and the ancient litur- 
gies, (to say nothing of our own.) ‘The scriptural ones are, the gospel 
and epistles of St. John and the Epistle to the Ephesians. I have 
always regarded Heb. xii. 22—24 as a condensation of the latter, and 
as teaching along with it that our position in virtue of redemption, 
and the terms of the new covenant, is such—that there is nothing in 
the wide range of creation on which Christ is impressed with which 
we may not claim fellowship. 

My purpose originally was to furnish an answer to one only of 
“M.N.D.’s” arguments in favour of his interpretation of the remark- 
able verses in question, and afterwards to vindicate that answer from 
the only charges he preferred against it. I am not therefore called 
upon to reply to his other reasons, or to establish the interpretation of 
those verses to which I have hitherto adhered. Nevertheless, in full 
remembrance of the difficulty of part of the context, and therefore 
anxious to avoid too obstinate an adherence to my opinion, I would 
respectfully suggest to your correspondent—Ist, That the apostle seems 
to be comparing the two covenants, the Mosaic and the Christian, 
and enforcing a practical lesson to those who live under the latter, on 
the ground of its distinctive character. ‘Thus we have the material 
tangible Sinai (verse 18) contrasted with the spiritual Zion (verse 22); 
the terrors attendant on the delivery of the law (verses 18, 19, 20, 21), 
with the joyful images of verses 22, 23, 24; the bloodshedding which 
has taken away the sin of the world, with that first bloodshedding 
which only bore fearful attestation to its extent and malignity* 





* I am well aware that a different ground of comparison between the blood of the 
new covenant and that of Abel bas been supposed to have been here in the mind of 
the apostle—viz., between Christ's sacrifice and those offered by Abel, But which- 
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verse 24) ; the divine and eternal Mediator of the one covenant with 
the mortal who brought in the other — 24); and, lastly, the voice 
speaking from heaven with that which spoke on the earth, (verse 25.) 
These points surely are all easily applied to the gospel dispensation ; 
and the course of the apostle’s immediate argument, which seems a 
summary of that pursued throughout the epistle, almost requires that 
they should be. 2ndly, That while we have, to say the least, some 
reason for so applying them, such application is supported by the rest 
of the New Testament ; since, even without the passage before us, we 
are in possession of sufficient proof of the general opinion I advocate. 
3rdly, That if that opinion be correct, if our present union with the 
unseen and eternal world be at once so real and so intimate, it be- 
comes quite natural, when speaking of the privileges we enjoy even 
now, to introduce considerations relating to the future, seeing that 
under the gospel dispensation that future is brought so very near us ; 
and the kingdom of grace upon earth so blended in thought with the 
kingdom of glory in heaven. Consequently, even if “M.N.D.”’ be 
right in applying the concluding verses of Heb. xii. to things future, I 
do not see how verses 22—24 are thereby proved not to apply to 
things present. 

I ought to apologize for entering on such huge and difficult ques- 
tions without «welling on them more fully ; but my wish has been to 
obviate misunderstanding, and the opinion I have tried to submit 
perhaps makes its way sometimes simply by being suggested. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, F. G. 


QUESTION CONCERNING AN ALLEGED PRACTICE AMONG THE 
ANABAPTISTS. 


Sir,—In Dr, Hawkins’s useful and judicious Bampton Lectures, “ On 
the Connected Uses of the Principal Means of Attaining Christian 
Truth,” the following passage occurs (Lect. v. p. 171) :— 


“ Nay the baptist himself appears to bear a reluctant testimony to the strength of 
that conclusion, to which he is unprepared to yield a full assent. For he too would 
bring his children to Christ, but by a rite unauthorized in the Christian church ; 
dedicating them to God, as he terms it, by aspersion with water, yet not in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; thus in some sort admitting the principle 
Os the need of some means of admission o* infants to Christian privileges], though 

e does not as yet reform bis practice, but rather presumes to substitute a device of 
buman invention for a sacrament of divine institution.” 


To this the following note is subjoined :— 


“* The practical effect of this device is to make the members of a baptist congrega- 
tion consider themselves, though their minister does not, as already baptized ; and 
the — result of the system must needs be, I fear, in too many cases, that they 
are deprived of the benefit of both the sacraments.” 





en 


ever interpretation be correct, my present argument remains untouched, since, on 


the latter supposition, Abel's sacrifice must be taken as representing all previous to 
Christ, aad therefore, of course, the Mosaic, 
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Will any of your learned readers and correspondents inform one 
who confesses that the fact implied in the foregoing statement is alto- 
gether new to him, whether the practice here alluded to is really a 
“ system” —a general custom among the anabaptists,* or only adopted 
occasionally by individuals among them under the influence of special 
scruples and fears? Is the ceremony noticed, either to recommend 
or to disallow the use of it, by any of their writers? Has it always 
existed among the members of that sect—a relic of church principles 
and practice, surviving their general perversion, or is it of recent growth, 
an involuntary tribute to the truth, and, as such, possibly a symptom 
of a tendency to return to the “ one faith, one baptism?” Is any par- 
ticular form used in the administration of the ceremony? Is it ac- 
companied always with prayer? and if so, with prayer for what 
blessings? If water be needful to this dedication of a child to God, 
how is the use of it by aspersion only reconciled with the anabaptist 
tenet of the absolute necessity of immersion for a valid baptism ? 

Many points of interest and of importance, in discussion with any 
parties inclined to anabaptist errors, seem to be involved in the ascer- 
tainment of the full truth in regard to these particulars. C. 





CHURCH RATES. 


Sir,—Mr. Archdeacon Hale, in his recent Charge, says :—“ With re- 
spect to the decision lately pronounced by the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in the Braintree Case, I confess myself unable to sympathize with 
those who consider that the rights or interests of the established church 
are weakened by that decision.” He grounds this cheering view of 
the matter on the admission made by the court in that case, “that 
the Ecclesiastical Court has, by ancient law, the power to compel the 
parishioners, either by interdict or excommunication, to do their duty” 
in repairing their church; and further, on the acknowledged rule of 
the law, supposing that “ purely spiritual censures might now be 
powerless,” and a sentence of excommunication pass unheeded, that 
“the Ecclesiastical Court has the power, through the instrumentality 
of the Court of Chancery, to punish, by imprisonment, those who dis- 
obey its decrees.” ‘I believe that I state the case correctly,” he 
proceeds, “‘in saying that, supposing the Ecclesiastical Court were 
now to admonish parishioners to repair their church ; whereas, under 
the former state of the law, before the passing of Lord Stowell’s Act 
(53 Geo. III. chap. exxvii.), they would have been excommunicated 
for a disobedience of the decree of the court to repair their church, 





* Why does a theologian, able and cautious as the Provost of Oriel, give this sect 
the inappropriate name assumed by themselves, of baptists? Toa Christian reader, 
who regards baptism as among “the first principles of the doctrine of Christ,” and 
not as a peculiar tenet of any one sect or teacher, it seems strange to designate an 
one emphatically “ the baptist,” except him whom the gospel calls so; and in fact it 
was not till I had proceeded some way in the sentence | have bere quoted that I be- 
came aware that the author was not speaking of “ John the Baptist,” but of one of 
the sect which usurps bis name, 
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they would, under the existing law, be liable to imprisonment under 
the writ issued from the Court of Chancery, ‘ De contumace capiendo.’” 
It is submitted, with all deference to the judgment of one whose words 
on this or any ecclesiastical subject are entitled to very high respect, 
whether all this does not apply rather to the case of a parishioner 
refusing to pay a rate legally made, than to that of a parish refusing, 
by their majority of votes in vestry, to make a rate at all? Can it 
practically apply to the latter case at all? The parish church of A. 
requires repairs ; the necessary rate is moved for by B. and C., the 
churchwardens, but refused by the vestry. Formerly it was held that 
B. and C. being punishable themselves by the Ecclesiastical Court if 
they neglected their duty as churchwardens, in providing for the sup- 
port of the fabric of the church, must have the i of some remedy 
for this state of things in their own hands; and that that power con- 
sisted in making a rate to the necessary amount; which rate, under 
the circumstances, should be legally enforceable at common law, like 
any other. The Braintree decision, however, is totally against the 
legality of such a proceeding. What then are B. and C. to do? 
(The question is asked for information, not in any captious spirit of 
objection to the opinion of Mr. Archdeacon Hale.) They may apply 
to the Ecclesiastical Court for an-admonition to the parishioners to 
repair their church. This is disregarded. The rate is again refused. 
They are then to apply to the Court of Chancery for a writ, ** De 
contumace capiendo.” But against whom? Against all who voted 
against granting the rate—against the person who headed the oppo- 
sition to it. But suppose, on the rate being moved for, there is a 
general, or at least multitudinous clamour of “ No, no!” without any 
regular motion in opposition. The chairman must then put the ques- 
tion for or against the rate ; and “ the noes” clearly have it. Who, in 
such a case, is to be singled out as the “contumacious ?”’ Will it be 
possible, in practice, to single out any one? If any of your cor- 
respondents can explain clearly the process to be pursued in such a 
case—oue, unhappily, far too possible—they will confer a favour on 
charchwardens and chairmen of vestries, who very generally feel 
themselves deprived, by the decision in the Braintree Case, of most of 
the little power they hitherto were considered to possess. C. 


NEGLECT OF THE OFFERTORY. 


Rev. Sir,—I ary happy to observe that a question has been raised 
on the propriety of the offertory when there is not a communion, 
a matter to which my ecclesiastical researches have not been suf- 
ficiently directed to enable me to form a decided opinion; however, 
I cannot help thinking that the interests of piety would be vigorously 
promoted, and the charitable feelings of churchmen warmly expanded, 
by such an observance. But the occasion which has induced me to 
address these lines, is, I regret to say, a local custom of a very oppo- 
site character. In the town of Yeovil, in Somersetshire, the holy 
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eucharist is administered once in each month, but a collection is made 
only four times in the year, near the time of the usual quarter days. 
Upon inquiring the cause which had led to such a flagrant violation 
of the rubric, I was informed by a person who has inhabited the town 
for some years that the people were deterred by the collection from 
attendance at the sacrament. 

This is in a place where the external appearance of religion is very 
profnising, but where the opinions of the late Dr. Hawker prevail to a 
great extent, and dissenters of nearly every class are numerous.—I 
remain, Rev. Sir, your humble servant, 


CaTHOLICUS ANGLICANUS. 


ON RUBRICS, 


Rev. Sir,—Though your correspondent, “ J.T. L.,” in your last 
Number, does not appear to have heard any disputes concerning the 
warning to the holy communion, yet I have; and I think there is 
some little difficulty in determining what ought to be done. But I 
will state the differing practices as far as [ am acquainted with them ; 
and I shall be glad, if 1 am mistaken, to be better informed by any of 
your readers. 

One practice in my neighbourhood is for the priest to read part of 
the former of the two exhortations at the altar as soon as he has read 
the Nicene Creed. ‘This, of course, is incorrect. 

Another practice is to read the former of, the two exhortations from 
the pulpit immediately after the sermon, without any notice given at 
the altar. This, I suppose, is equally incorrect with the first. 

A third plan is to give notice of the communion after the Nicene 
Creed, and to read the former of the two exhortations at the altar after 
the prayer for the whole state of Christ’s church. This, I suppose, is 
wrong, as the second of the two exhortations should be read. 

A fourth plan is to give notice of the communion after the creed, 
and to read one of the exhortations from the pulpit, or at the altar, 
tmmediately after the sermon ; and, when the unconfirmed and those 
who refuse to communicate are departed, to proceed in the celebration 
of the Lord’s supper. 

In those churches where the communion is seldym administered, I 
suppose the proper practice to be that pointed out by “J. T. L.,” ex- 
cept that the second of the two exhortations should be read, as I can 
hardly suppose the rareness of the communion to be the fault of the 
priest; but in those churches where the communion is celebrated 
every Sunday this difficulty arises, that if the exhortation is read after 
the prayer for the whole state of Christ’s church, the alms must be 
collected, and the elements be placed on the altar, before the departure 
of the noncommunicants. I suppose, therefore, that in those churches 
in which the communion is celebrated every Sunday, one of the two 
exhortations should be read immediately after the sermon, that it may 
be heard by the whole congregation ; and, when the noncommunicants 
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are departed, the offertory &c. should be said. This plan may, I be- 
lieve, be proved to be correct from the history of the Liturgy. It 
carries out every intention of our church, and is the only way in which 
the not too clear rubrics can be consistently fulfilled. A Layman. 


JEROME NOT 6 Supos. 


Sir,—In Mr. H. Horne’s useful “ Introduction to the Critical Study 
of the Bible,” vol. ii. p. 55, there occurs the following statement :— 
«“ Under the name of the Syrian (6 Svpoc) are intended the fragments 
of the Greek version made by Sophronius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
from the very popular Latin translation of Jerome, who is supposed to 
have acquired the appellation of the Syrian from his long residence 
upon the confines of Syria. He is thus expressly styled by Theodore 
Tian, in a passage cited by Photius,” &c. In this he follows 
Eichorn (Enleit. ins A. Test. t. i. p. 373,) who follows Deederlein. 
«“ Ausser allen Zweifel hat sie herr D. Déderlein gesetzt in einen 
akademischen Schrifft, betitelt, ‘ Quis sit 6 Svpos V. T. greecus inter- 
pres Altdorf. 1772.’’’ I have not had the good fortune to see Déder- 
lein’s Essay, and I take the liberty of proposing some doubts of the 
truth of his conclusion, which perhaps a better acquaintance with his 
arguments might remove. 

In the first place, | know no reason to believe that Sophronius ever 
translated any more of Jerome’s versions into Greek than those of the 
Psalms and the prophets. It is these only which Jerome himself 
mentions in his Catalogue of illustrious men. Now 6 Svpoc is appended 
on several places in the Pentateuch in the glossee of Diodorus Tarsen- 
sis. See Hody de Textibus, p. 319. It is indeed doubtful whether 
Diodorus wrote any of his commentaries after Jerome had translated 
any parts of the Old Testament. For Jerome tells us that Diodorus’s 
principal fame was acquired while he was a presbyter; (“ Presbyter 
magis claruit,’’ Catal. in voce,) so that it is probable that his Commen- 
taries, which are the foundation of his fame, were then composed. 
Now he was made bishop in the very year that Jerome was made 
presbyter, a.p. 374, and eighteen years before Jerome’s first translation 
from the Hebrew was made. But if it is probable that he did not write 
after any of Jerome’s versions, it seems certain that he did not write 
after Jerome's version of Genesis, which, if 6 Lupoe refer to Jerome, 
he must be supposed to quote (in Gen. xxxvii. 2 ;) for Jerome's ver- 
sion of Genesis was made (according to the chronologers) in a.p. 394, 
when we know, from the acts of the council of Constantinople, that 
Diodorus was dead, and Phalerius bishop in his room. But what 
seems even more decisive is, that Eichorn admits that 6 Supo¢ is quoted 
by Eusebius Emisenus, who can hardly have died later than 360, be- 
fore Jerome was a priest, or had retired to the confines of Syria. 

It seems impossible to me to refer the following scholion of Poly- 
chronius to anything but a Syriac document :—oidroc 6 Upvoc ov Keirac Ev 


- > sage i) év roig Lupaxois BiBros. In Dan. iil., apud Hody, 
p. 325. 
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In the passage referred to, of Thedor. Mopsuest., Jerome is spoken 

of enigmatically, and for the purpose of concealment, under the title 

of Apap, obscurely designating his residence in Syria, or Aramea; 

but surely this isno precedent for the quotations of commentators who 

must have been familiar with his real name, and had no reason for 

concealment. W. Firzeerano. 

,Dublin. 





LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION. 


Sir,—My first letter to you, on the appearance of Mr. Wray’s asser- 
tion that ‘the Catechism was deliberately discarded by the committee 
of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution,’ had reference solely to that 
statement. If I had thought it at all necessary to enter into a discus- 
sion of the principle on which the Collegiate Institution is established, 
I should have done so when “ the protest’? was circulated in Liver- 
pool; but the principle had been already discussed, and was adopted, 
and I saw no cause for troubling myself or the public with a statement 
of my reasons for differing from ‘ the protest.” 

But when the committee was charged with “ discarding the Church 
Catechism,” I deemed it expedient to place the facts before your read- 
ers, and to mention cases in which some of the most strongly attached 
members of the church of England had adopted, and were prepared 
still further to adopt, precisely the same principle as that on which the 
Collegiate Institution is founded, 

In my opinion, Mr. Wray misrepresented the Collegiate Institution, 
and has failed in shewing that the constitution of the Church Edu- 
cation Society for Ireland, and the proposal of the Bishop of Exeter, 
are not cases in point. ‘The circumstances of there being more dis- 
senters in Ireland than in England, and of the Collegiate Institution 
being a voluntary society, do not in the least affect the cases. In 
Liverpool, that is done for one-third of the population which in Ireland 
is done for five-sixths; in Liverpool, a committee proposes to do that 
for the town which a bishop proposes to do for the whole country ; 
aud I contend that every thing which can be said against the principle - 
on which the Collegiate Institution is founded, with reference to the 
Church Catechism, applies with equal foree to the proposal of the 
Bishop of Exeter and the constitution of the Church Education Society 
for Ireland ; and that the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
must come in for a share of reprobation for gladly taking the Irish 
society into union. The quarrel is quite as much with these’ parties 
as with the Collegiate Institution. 

With reference to the late decision of the Christian Knowledge 
Society, perhaps it may not be known that a very influential portion 
of the society did assent to the proposal that the Church Catechism 
should not be taught to the children of those dissenters who objected 
to it, and that it was only upon reconsideration and inquiry that the 
opinion of the corresponding committee was set aside. I am not in 
such despair at this decision as to be very anxious to break the force 
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of it; for when I know (what I stated in my last letter) the mode in 
which that inquiry was conducted in some instances, and that many 
members of the committee entertain a very different opinion from 
“ the decision,” I am fain to hope that the time will come when this 
just principle of education will be acceded to by the society, and 
established for the nation. 

I am much obliged to you for the readiness with which you have 
admitted these letters; and as there seems nothing more to be said on 
the facts of the case, and Mr. Wray and I are not likely to agree any 
better on the principle, this will be my last communication to you. 

I send the rules of the Collegiate Institution, and if you can find 
room for them, your readers will be able to compare them (together 
with my statements) with Mr. Wray’s allegation, and judge for them- 
selves whether the committee can with fairness be said to have “ de- 
liberately discarded the Church Catechism,” * 


I am, faithfully yours, . Freperick BARKER. 


ON THE 4GYPTO-TUSCAN “ AER.” 


Sir,—The word Aer occurs in Coptic with the usual meaning of air,” 
and is claimed by Coptic scholars as a genuine Egyptian term ; I pro- 
pose to shew that it belongs to the Aégypto-Tuscan series Fafer, Fer, 
Afer, Aer; that all these forms were in use in Old Egyptian and 
‘Tuscan; and that they are derived from the following Coptic root, 
pheri, phiri, and pire, phori—(1) splendere, dealbare ; (2) germinare, 
tlorere ; (3) nigrescere. See a former paper on the Papirii. 

In Hesiod and Homer, the word Aer often signifies blackness, dark- 
ness. lor the sake of brevity, and because I cannot do better, I refer 
to an interesting essay “On the Air,” by “H.,” in the British Maga- 
zine, vol. i. p. 467, 

Kgypt was anciently called Aeria from the blackness of its soil ; 
Hesychius, Steph. Byzant., &c., in Jablonski sub vy. Aeria. The ori- 
ginal form of this name must have been Aferia, or Afria, as we may 
infer from the Latino-Tuscan Afer and Africa. On a bilinguar in- 
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* The Editor, on cursorily looking over the pamphlet, does not see anything which 
appears to bear on the subject but the first paragraph of the Prospectus, which he 
subjoins, Should there be any other part which either party may think important to 
the fair discussion of the subject, be will be bappy to insert it. 

“ In order to provide for the inhabitants of Liverpool an education suited to their 
wants, upon the most moderate terms, and, at the same time, to maintain indis- 
solubly the connexion between sound religion and useful learning, it is proposed to 
found a new establishment, to be called ‘ The Liverpool Collegiate Institution, for 
the Education of the Commercial, Trading, and Working Classes,’ in which in- 
struction in the doctrines and duties of Christianity, as taught by the united church 
of England and Ireland, shall for ever be communicated, in combination with 
literary, scientific, and commercial information. And, with a view to the perma- 
nence of the institution upon this basis, it is intended that all its officers, me iar 
and masters, except the teachers of certain foreign languages, shall be members of 
the established church, but that no distinction shall be made in the admission of 


pupils, and that only the children of members of the church of England shall be 
required to learn the Church Catechism.” i 
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scription, the Tuscan name Phapire is translated Niger, whilst the 
Athiopic papira signifies purple. Apri-es king of Egypt, Abar-is the 
capital of the Hycsos, and the Italian river Fabaris or Farfarus, are 
only different forms of this same Coptic word. - 7 

Several of our months have decidedly Aigypto-Tuscan names, and 
February and April belong to the present root. Apri-lis is formed like 
Apri-es, but with the second meaning, to bud, to bloom ; and Virgil’s 
purpureus flos, a blooming flower, is philologically identical with 
Aprilis flos. TF ebru-arius was originally the last of the months, and 
in it the Roman people underwent a febru-atio, or purgamentum, from 
the sins of the whole year: Febru-um Sabini purgamentum, et id in 
sacris nostris verbum. (Varro de L. L. vi. 13.) Febru is formed from 
Ferfer, like Fabar from Farfar, or Fabid from Fadfid. Febru, purifi- 
cation, is therefore derived from a ‘Tuscan root, fer, to purify. Now 
I find in Coptic the following words:—pheri, to whiten (robes by 
washing, Rev. vii. 14;) pherioou, a gorgeous or whitened oy Luke, 
xxiii, 11;) pire, to whiten (robes with fuller’s earth, Mark, ix. 3 ;) 
Piroou, a proper name. 

Josephus informs us that the chief magistrate of Egypt was called 
Pharaon, which signifies king ; and Herodotus implies that the official 
name of each high priest was Piromis, which he says is equivalent to 
kaddg kryabds, (ii. 143.) I cannot agree with Jablonski and others 
who derive Pharaoh, Piromis, Pharos, &c. from the Coptic definite 
article pi, ph, and some noun. Surely these three names belong to the 
present root: Piromis cannot be the Coptic pi, “the,” and romi, 
“man,” but seems formed like the city Papremis, and the name Pa- 
premites, both mentioned by Herodotus. The.Apries of this historian 
is the Ouaphres of the Septuagint, and the Pharaoh Hophra of the 
authorized version. On comparing Pharaoh with Hophra in the He- 
brew yon myn, (Farah Kafra,) I find that they are different forms of 
the same name. Champollion long ago pointed out that the Coptie 
amsah, “a crocodile,” is written kampsa in Herodotus; and that the 
Coptic re, “the sun,” appeared as ‘Are in Eratosthenes; and he in- 
ferred that this usage extended more widely. (Précis, p. 147.) On 
this principle,* which is found in Tuscan also, the series dmpine, 
ovagonc, xadpne, is exactly analogous to dma, ovayla, xapya. The 
Pheron of Herodotus ‘has been rightly compared with Pharaoh ; but 
I would also compare the Hophra or Kafra of scripture with the Che- 
phren and Chabruis, who contest between them the honour of building 
the second pyramid. 

The ancients classed the Tuscans, Pelasgians, Phenicians, and 
Egyptians under the general term Barbari, which, I believe, was ori- 
ginally a national name that had made itself feared, and thus came 
into disrepute, like Goth or Vandal in later history. Herodotus says 
the Pelasgians spoke a barbarous tongue; by which phrase Niebuhr, 
Miller, and in fact most scholars, understand a peculiar dialect of 
Greek. I would suggest that it is synonymous with ¢ African tongue ;’ 


A 





* For the interchange of k and ou (v),or rather for the double consonant kp 
softened into kv, and then either the k or the v dropped, see the very original remarks 
of Lepsius in ‘* Zwei sprach vgl. Abbandlungen, ’ p. 99. 
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through the intermediate forms, Farfar, Fabar, Abar, the radical con- 
nexion between Barbar and Afer becomes evident; and to this day 
we find Berbers, Brebber, or Barabra, on the Atlas chain and the 
upper Nile. Mr. Bankes ascertained that a great portion of the lan- 
guage called Barabra, now spoken in Nubia, is identical with the an- 
cient Coptic ; and I conceive that I state something more than a truism 
in saying that the Barabra speak a Barbar tongue. Many words that 
yass for pure Greek rightfully belong to the Barbar tongue of the Pe- 
ai : thus #Awe may be traced back through the forms dédos, aBédALoc, 
Baj3éXtos, to the Coptic bal, bel, which signifies “ to beam, to radiate, to 
scatter; eye; sungod.’’ On the contrary, other words, as Bad»)y, king, 
(see Blomf. on Persee, 663,) and the forms BaddAw, iddAAw, PutAAw, Which 
are so anomalous in Greek, proclaim their Barbar origin, and are 
readily explained from the Coptic. By identifying Hophra with Pha- 
raoh, or rather Kafra with Farah, it becomes probable that the modern 
Caffres, as well as the Barabra, are philologically related to the ancient 
Afri and Barbari. 

To judge from the wealth of the temple at Mount Soracte, the 
Tuscan Feronia must have been an influential goddess. In her neigh- 
bourhood there was a remarkable cavern and fountain, the exhalations 
from which were fatal to birds. (Plin. xxxi. 2; Vitruv. viii. 3.) As 
birds are in question here, we may be certain that the cavern and 
fountain constituted an Aver-nus, (which I connect with Afer, Aer,) 
and it was only right that a Fer-onia should have one. Dionysius, 
from his varying authorities, was left uncertain as to the real character 
of this goddess; but her epithets, avOndopos, TEepoedovn, orepaynpdpoc, 
clearly bring her under the present head. Muller thinks she was an 
earth-goddess, related to ‘Tellus, and probably to Mania. Since Pott 
disdains the word épa, “ earth,” asa Greek abortion, I shall adopt it as 
a Barbar term under the form F¢oa, which bears some resemblance to 
beronia. W. B. WINNING. 

Bedford. 


QUERIES ON THE EUCHARIST. 


Str,—I shall be greatly obliged if you will find a place in your pages 
for the two subjoined queries, to which I hope some of your corre- 
spondents may be induced to furnish an answer.—I am, Sir, your 
very obedient servant, D. B. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 


1. Is it correct in the rubric, after the communion service, to say 
that “ the natural body and blood of our Saviour Christ are in heaven 
and not here’? Do we not rather believe that the body of Christ, 
since his resurrection, is a “ spiritual body,” which, for ought we 
know, may be in many places at once? It is plain enough that tran- 
substantiation, which supposes a natural body, is disproved by the 
fact that it is against the truth of a natural body to be at one time 
in more places than one. But unless the body of Christ, which is in 
heaven, be a spiritual body, of which the same property is not pre- 
dicable, what becomes of the catholic doctrine, taught by the prayer- 
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book, that the body and blood of Christ “ are verily and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord’s supper” ? 

2. If it be the spiritual body of Christ which is present in the eucha- 
rist, in what sense must we understand the words “ This is my body,” 
pronounced at the institution of the sacrament, which was before our 
Lord’s resurrection, and therefore before his body became a spiritual 
body ? 





¢ 


QUERIES. 


Sir,—May I beg of you to submit in your Magazine, for the opinion 
of such of your correspondents as may have turned their attention to 
ecclesiastical law, the following questions :— 

1. In whom is vested the legal right of granting permission to break 
the ground, for the purpose of interment within the body of the 
church; that is, within the nave and side aisle, or aisles thereto; no 
part of such aisle, or aisles, being private property, and kept in repair 
by individuals ? 

2. By whose permission, subject to the sanction of the ordinary, can 
monumental stones be laid down in the floor, or monuments be erected 
against the walls of such parts of a church as are above specified ? 

3. Who is entitled to the fees for such permission to break the 
ground, and for laying down or erecting such sepulchral memorials ? 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, C. W. 


MORMONISM. 


Rev. Sir,—I do not know how far the Mormonite delusion may be 
unhappily spreading in other places, nor was | aware, till very recently, 
that it had made its appearance amongst our rural population. Such, 
however, I grieve to say, is the fact; and at this moment emissaries 
(whence we know not) are actively engaged in this neighbourhood, 
and, we have great reason to apprehend, with considerable and melan- 
choly suecess. A neighbouring clergyman has printed for circulauon 
a number of the inclosed tracts, which I take the liberty of submitting 
to you. Should the circumstance of Mormonite preaching in English 
villages not have been brought under your notice, you may possibly 
deem it not unimportant to call the attention of your clerical readers 
in the country to the fact. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, PRESBYTER V.1GORN. 


P.S.—I cannot ascertain whether the preachers in this case have 
any American connexion, or are “ trading on their own account,” 


(‘Tur Editor has great reason to suppose that this most extraordinary 
delusion is spreading, even where it is little suspected, in this country ; 
and the readers of this Magazine will remember that their attention 
was called to it by an extract from the excellent Canadian paper, 
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“ The Church,” in the number for June, p. 697. The origin of the 
book on which this sect is founded is there stated, and the absurdity, 
or villany of their pretences is abundantly manifest. At the same 
time, the facts that they are busy in England, and succeed in obtain- 
ing proselytes, are beyond all question, and most worthy of attention. 
The tract alluded to in the foregoing letter, after exposing the origin 
of the delusion, proceeds thus :— 


“ Another strange thing which they teach you is, that you must leave this country 
and go to America, there to reign with Jesus Christ until this wicked part of the 
world is destroyed ; and I am sorry to hear that many persons have been induced 
to sell their little property under this idea. Now why this deception has been 
attempted I cannot certainly say, but there are reasons that almost lead me to sup- 
pose that there is some more worldly scheme than appears a I find that 
mention is made of some land that has been bought on the shores of the Mississippi 
river in America, and they tell you ‘ that 119,000 acres more may be purchased by a 
united effort of the Saints.’ They tell you, too, ‘ that Jesus Christ has declared that 
whosoever gives food or clothing, or money, to the Latter-day Saints shall be re- 
warded, and that he has commanded such money to be sent to the bishop in America, 
that it may be consecrated for the establishment of Zion.’ Now, 119,000 acres cannot 
be cultivated without bands, and it is more to the advantage of those who possess 
them to persuade poor people to sell their little all, under a religious delusion, and so 
pay for their own passage, than to be obliged to give a free passage to labourers from 
England, that they may go to America to cultivate their otherwise useless acres.” 


The Editor has been promised, and hopes to communicate, further 
imformation on the subject, and will be happy to receive any com- 
munication respecting it. In the meantime, he subjoins an extract 


from the “ Leeds Intelligencer,” with which he has been favoured by 
a friend :— 


‘* To the Editor of the Leeds Intelligencer. 


“ Sir,—As the ‘ Golden Bible,’ or corner-stone of Mormonism, had its origin in 
nothing better than a mere historical romance, so blasphemy is principally the base 
instrument by which an artful body of North American imposters and their converts 
zealously endeavour to propagate it. They call themselves apostles or elders, now 
on their mission to the Gentiles in every township or parish in England, with a pro- 
portionate number of priests, teachers, and deacons, whom they ordain in every 
favourable locality. ‘They deliberately set off with the infamous statements, ‘ We 
wish it to be understood distinctly that the organization of the church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, New York, North America, came in 1830 by express 
commandment and revelation from the Almighty ; that all its offices, ordinances, and 
principles were given by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, by the voice of God, or by 
the ministering of angels.’ 

‘“* That this gross delusion might obtain greater success, and the simple be more 
easily ensnared, it is gravely announced in a secret book of the priests, called the 
* Book of Doctrine and Covenants,’ that the real ‘ Church of Christ bas now arisen 
in these last days, being 1830 years since the coming of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ in the flesh ; that it is regularly organized and established, agreeably to the 
will and commandments of God; which commandments were given to Joseph Smith, 
jun,, called of God, and ordained an apostle of Jesus Christ, to be the first elder of 
this church ; and to Oliver Cowdery also, who was called of God, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to be the second elder of this church, and ordained under his hand; and 
that this is according to the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be all glory, 
both now and ever, Amen,’ 

“* After it was truly manifested, however, to elder Smith that he had received a 
remission of his sins, be was again entangled in the vanities of the world; but upon 
repenting and humbling himself sincerely, through faith, God ministered unto him 
by an holy angel, whose countenance was as lightning, and whose garments were 
pure and white, above all other whiteness, and gave unto him commandments, which 
inspired him, and gave him power from on high to translate the Book of Mormon 
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from the metallic plates, it being the record of a fallen people, and the fulness of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ.’ 

“ Now, in a matter so exceedingly important as that of a new revelation, and 
especially after what St. Paul himself bath positively determined on the ques- 
tion at issue, ‘ If any man or even an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed,’ it becomes indispensably 
necessary to inquire into the character and credibility of the parties. This is very 
fortunately done for us in a publication entitled ‘ Mormonism Unveiled,’ by E, D. 
Howe, printed at Painsville, Ohio, in 1834. To the disgrace of the authors of the 
Mormon delusion, we find the following very conclusive points :— 

‘«« Joseph Smith, jun., and bis family, about the time he pretended to have dis- 
covered the book of Mormon, were known as fortune tellers and money diggers ; 
and that they often had recourse to tricks of juggling for the purpose of finding 
money, which they said was hid in the earth about the time of the American revo- 
lution. In those arts, J. Smith, jun. was a noted practitioner.’ 

“«« That the said Smith, up to that time, and after, was known as a wicked man; 
that he was a cheat and a liar, and used profane language, being intemperate and 
quarrelsome,’ 

“«* That his own father-in-law, Mr, Hale, whose daughter he clandestinely mar- 
ried, never had any confidence in bim, knowing the manner in which Smith com- 
menced the imposture, in getting out what he called the book of Mormon,’ 

“«* That Smith has himself confessed the cheat, and so has Martin Harris, one of 
his principal witnesses. Harris once said, Whatif itisalie? If you will let me 
alone, I will make money out of it.’ 

‘«* That Oliver Cowdery, another of the witnesses to Smith’s book, was a man of 
good character before be joined Smith in the cheat of Mormonism,’ 

‘¢*« That Smith and Martin Harris were very often in the habit of meeting to- 
gether just before the plates were said to be found, and were familiarly known in the 
neighbourhood by the name of the ‘ Golden Bible Company.’ They were regarded by 
the community generally as a lying, indolent set of fellows, in whom no confidence 
could be placed ; and the younger Smith’s character for truth was so notoriously bad, 
that he could not be, and was not, believed when he was under oath.’ 

“« The wife of Martin Harris testifies that he is both a cruel man and a liar, be - 
having beat her and turned ber out of bis house.’ 

“* That Smith confessed his object in pretending to find cae sng was to make 
money ; saying, when it is completed, my family will be placed on a level, above 
the generality of mankind !!!’ 

“ July 21st, 1840, Crericus.” 


ON THE RESTORATION OF CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGIATE 
CHURCHES. 
Sir,—On looking over a volume of « Winkle’s Cathedrals,” my atten- 
tion was arrested by some remarks on the alterations made some years 
ago in that of Salisbury, the main point of which was the removal of 
the altar screen which divided the choir from the Lady Chapel; which 
latter building was made to form a constituent part of the church, 
considered as one single place of worship, the altar being placed at 
the east end of it. It appears that this arrangement was shortly after- 
wards given up as inconvenient, and the altar replaced m its former 
position. It is stated to have been intended to build a new screen 
behind it; but from what I have heard, I imagine this design was 
never carried into effect, and I heartily desire that it never may. ‘The 
Lady Chapel is very properly placed to serve as a presbytery, which 
ought not to be turned into a lumber room or a cemetery, as it 18 In 
some other cases, but fitted up in the ancient manner, and occupied 
by the bishop and clergy when assembled for divine service. It seems 
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to me inexplicable that no attempt should be made to abolish in our 
churches the Popish practice of placing the concessus in front of the 
altar, which originated in no better motive than the desire of the 
monkish clergy to see the faces of the images which they placed upon 
it. I know that some of my friends consider me mad for raising my 
voice against the continuance of this abuse ; but no discouragements 
shall deter me from attempting, in my poor way, to bring back into 
use in our church every genuine catholic practice, against the admis- 
sion of which there is no better argument than that it is best to leave 
things as they are, for fear of offending the ignorant. 

On visiting the abbey church at St. Alban’s the other day, I was 
strongly confirmed in my opinion with regard to the presbytery, which 
has there preserved its ancient place and name, (as is also the case at 
Winchester,) but has been desecrated into a vestry room, in con- 
sequence of its being parted off by a screen, beautiful in itself, in spite 
of Cromwell’s mutilation, but plainly out of place there, as any one 
may see, for it cuts against the arches on each side in a most bar- 
barous manner, and should undoubtedly be removed, as was done at 
Salisbury. What a pity it is, by the way, that the maintenance of 
that venerable building (St. Alban’s) should be left to depend on the 
precarious resource of a voluntary subscription! If not the whole 
kingdom, at least the whole county, should be legally charged with 
the repairs of it. 

It is pleasant to hear that the Temple church in London is to be 
cleared of all the woodwork which encumbered it, and opened to its 
full extent. Would that our beautiful cathedrals were in like manner 
restored to their full proportions, by the removal of screens and other 
obstructions! What a noble spectacle would St. Paul’s in London 
present were the choir enclosed only by a low railing, the organ 
divided into two, and placed under-the arches right and left, the altar 
brought forward, the east window filled with rich, dark painted glass, 
and the bishop’s chair placed under it, with a circular seat on each 
side of the absis for the clergy of the second order. If the choir were 
filled with good singers, and the service devoutly performed, the people 
would throng all the rest of the church, and London would no longer 
be, what it is now, a great moving mass without a heart. I remain, 
Sir, your humble servant, H. CoppinGton. 


ON GIVING OUT THE PSALMS, 


Sir,—I feel much indebted to your correspondent “ H.1.B.W.” for 
his prompt reply to my question respecting giving out the psalms in- 
tended to be sung. With him I also concur in rejoicing at the in- 
creased attention which is now paid to rubrical subjects, however 
unnecessary or unimportant they may appear to some. 

I regret, however, I cannot agree with him in the view which he 
takes of one of the rubrics before the offertory, and which he imagines 
to be decisive of the question I raised. I have little opportunity of 
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consulting our standard rubrical writers, or of ascertaining how far the 
different prayer-books set forth by authority may throw light on the 
subject. But possibly the following extract from Wheatley, which 
contains his comment on the rubric quoted by your correspondent, 
may, when compared with another extract from another rubric, which 
I shall subjoin, induce him to alter the opinion at which he has ar- 
rived :— 

All this’’ (the rubric quoted by “ H.1.B.D.”) “was undoubtedly 
added, to prevent the custom that still prevails in some country 
churches, of publishing the most frivolous, unbefitting, and even ridi- 
culous things, in the face of the congregation.’ But that this rubric 
did not interfere with the practice of giving out the psalms by the 
clerk is evident, from his commentary on the rubric after the versicles, 
which precede the Lord’s prayer in the morning service. “ By the 
clerks in this rubric, &c., I suppose, were meant such persons as were 
appointed at the beginning of the Reformation, &c., to look out the 
lessons, NAME the ANTHEM, SET the psALMs,” &c. He adds, indeed, 
that these were formerly in orders, but that they were not the offi- 
ciating ministers is sufficient to establish my position. 

May we not also infer, from canon 91, which enjoins that the parish 
clerk shall have “ competent skill in singing, if it may be,” that it has 
always been the custom of the Anglican church to entrust to him this 
part of the service ? 

It is impossible to determine with accuracy what were Archbishop 
Sharp's opinions on this subject. As far as I know, he speaks only of 
a discretionary power being vested in the minister of cuoostne the’ 
psalms, which does not necessarily apply to his giving them out, but 
to its being optional with him to direct the clerk to the particular 
psalms he wishes to have sung. This is a practice, indeed, which, in 
all cases, it is desirable to adopt, as thereby much of what is unseemly, 
and much of what is inappropriate to the service and the occasien, 
may be avoided. 

1 by no means assert that the opinion I have adopted is correct, al- 
though at present I see no reason for altering it; but should your cor- 
respondent still feel dissatisfied, he will oblige me by a fuller expo- 
sition of his sentiments. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, G. W. 


ON BAPTISM. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ Auceps,” in his letter in your September 
Number, which has but this evening fallen into my hands, seems to 
have fallen into an error, to which I wish to call his attention, and 
beg a small space in your columns for that purpose. 

He states that “the inward and spiritual grace” in the sacrament 
of baptism “ is the Spirit of God. Now, if he will have the goodness 
to turn to the Catechism, he will see that the church teaches us that 
“the inward and spiritual grace” in that sacrament is “a death unto 
sin and a new birth unto righteousness.” Laxity of expression, and 
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the want of adherence to the language of our excellent prayer-book, 
are the causes of much inconvenience. 

There are other things in the laconic letter of « Auceps’’ which are 
not so clear as not to admit of a question. AvIS. 


DOCUMENTS. 


AN ACT FURTHER TO EXPLAIN AND AMEND THE ACTS FOR THE 
COMMUTATION OF TITHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


ANNO TERTIO VICTORI® REGINZ.—CAP. XV, 


[4th June, 1840.} 


Power to declare lands discharged from tithes in certain cases after confirmation 
of the award or agreement for gross rent-charge.—As to the time of com- 
mencing such rent-charge.—Intermediate payments §c. to be deducted. 


Wuereas by an act passed in the seventh year of the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty King William the Fourth, intituled “ An Act for the Commutation of 
Tithes in England and Wales,” it is enacted, that from the first day of January 
next following the confirmation of any apportionment in any parish under the 
said act the lands of such parish shall be absolutely discharged from tithes, 
except as in the said act is provided in certain cases, and instead thereof there 
shall be payable to the person entitled to such tithes, and in that behalf men- 
tioned in the said apportionment, a sum of money in the nature of a rent- 
charge issuing out of the lands charged therewith; and by an act passed in 
the first year of the reign of her present Majesty, intituled ‘‘ An Act to amend 
an Act for the Commutation of Tithes in England and Wales,” provision is 
made for the lands in a parish being discharged from tithes (except as in the 
said first-recited act is excepted) by agreement between the parties to any 
parochial agreement or supplemental agreement, from certain days preceding 
or following the confirmation of the apportionment, instead of the said first 
day of January next following such confirmation, but so that the first payment 
of the rent-charge be made and recoverable at the expiration of six calendar 
months from the time from which such lands are discharged from the pay- 
ment of tithes; and by an act passed in the last session of parliament the 
commissioners appointed under the said first-recited act are enabled by their 
award, and the land owners and tithe owners by supplemental agreement, in 
like manner to fix the period at which any rent-charge shall commence: and 
whereas, after an agreement for or award of rent-charge has been made and 
confirmed by the said commissioners, much delay is often occasioned in 
settling and adjusting the apportionment before the same can be confirmed by 
the commissioners; and, to avoid the loss of the proportion of tithes or com- 
position for the period intervening between the expiration of any former agree- 
ment or composition and the commencement of such rent-charge, the tithe 
owner is compelled to have recourse to taking tithes in kind, or to a suit in 
equity ; and in other cases, by reason of the lands so remaining subject to 
tithes, or composition for tithes, during such period, such tithes continue to 
be taken in kind, or may be so taken on the determination of any composition 
existing at the date of such agreement or award, notwithstanding that the 
parties have agreed for, or the commissioners awarded, the sum which under 
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the provisions of the said acts ought to be taken as the permanent rent-charge 
payable instead of such tithes ; and great hardship is thereby occasioned, 
contrary to the spirit and intent of the said acts: and whereas it is expedient 
to make provision for remedy thereof, and otherwise to explain and amend 
the said recited acts, in manner hereinafter mentioned: Be it therefore enacted 
by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that in every case where an 
annual sum by way of rent-charge shall have been fixed in any parish, instead 
of the tithes of such parish, either by agreement or award, it shall be lawful 
for the said commissioners, by a declaration in writing under their hands and 
seal of office, or the hands of any two of them, at any period after the con- 
firmation of any such agreement or award respectively, and before the con- 
firmation of the apportionment to be made in respect of the rent-charge so 
fixed, upon the application in writing of any land owner or occupier, and upon 
such security being given to the said commissioners as they shall in their 
discretion think sufficient for the due payment to the parties entitled thereto 
of such rent-charge from the day to be fixed in such declaration, to declare 
that the lands in such parish shall be discharged from the liability to payment 
or render of tithes, or composition or rent in the nature thereof instead of 
tithes, and that instead thereof the annual payment or rent-charge so fixed by 
any such award or agreement respectively shall be paid to the person entitled 
to the same by half-yearly payments, commencing and calculating from such 
day of discharge named in such declaration as aforesaid: provided always, 
that the day to be fixed in such declaration of the said commissioners as afore- 
said shall, in every case in which any agreement for a composition or rent in 
the nature thereof instead of tithes shall be in force at the time of making 
such application to them as aforesaid, be the day on which such composition 
or rent shall determine, and in every other case shall be either the first,day 
of January, the first day of April, the first day of July, or the first day of 
October, either before or after the day on which the agreement or award 
fixing the amount of such rent-charge shall bear date, as to the said commis- 
sioners shall appear most just and equitable: provided also, that when such 
period of discharge shall have been fixed to take effect from any of such days 
preceding the date of such agreement or award, the said commissioners shall 
cause due inquiry to be made, and shall allow and deduct from the first pay- 
ment to be made under such security the value of any tithes which shall have 
been rendered in kind, and the amount of any payment in respect of tithes, or 
composition or rent as aforesaid, which shall have been made between such 
day and the date of such first payment of rent-charge. 


Leases of tithes granted before 25th March not to be affected by this act. 


II. Provided also, and be it enacted, that nothing in this act shall extend 
or be construed to extend to annul or make void any lease or leases of tithes 
granted before the twenty-fifth day of March and which shall end or deter- 
mine on or before the first day of January next; and that in any parish or 
place where such lease or leases shall have been granted as aforesaid, no tithe- 
payer shall be at liberty to make the application hereby authorized to be 
made, until after the expiration of such lease or leases respectively, except in 
respect of lands the tithes whereof are not included in such lease. 


Notice of declaration to be published. 


III. And be it enacted, that the said commissioners shall, within ten days 
after the receipt of such application, cause notice thereof to be given to the 
tithe owner to whom such rent-charge will be payable, and shall cause notice 
of such declaration to be twice published in some newspaper having circula- 
tion in the county where such parish is situated within twenty-one days from 
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the date of such declaration, and from and after the expiration of such twenty- 
one days all the provisions of the said recited acts applicable to the rent- 
charge payable after the confirmation of the apportionment shall be applicable 
to the rent-charge payable by virtue of the provisions hereinbefore contained 
from the period fixed by any such declaration. 


Provision for landowner paying estimated proportion of rent-charge in aid 
of security. 


IV. And be it enacted, that if any owner of lands so discharged from such 
liability shall be desirous of paying, in exoneration of such security, the pro- 
portion of rent-charge to which the whole of such lands, whether in his own 
occupation or in the occupation of any tenant, shall be liable, it shall be 
lawful for such owner to apply in writing to the valuer or valuers appointed 
to apportion such rent-charge, at any time after they shall have subscribed 
the declaration required in that behalf in the said first-recited act, and before 
the confirmation of the apportionment, and to demand of such valuer or 
valuers a statement of the prebable amount of such proportion, and such 
valuer or valuers shall and he or they is or are hereby required to furnish the 
same accordingly, and shall distinguish therein the probable amount to which 
the whole of the lands in the occupation of any tenant under such owner 
would be liable ; and on receipt thereof such owner may cause a copy of such 
statement, or an extract of such parts thereof as shall relate to the lands in 
the occupation of any tenant, who, but for such declaration of discharge, 
would be liable to the render or payment of tithe in respect of such lands, to 
be served on such tenant by leaving the same at his usual place of abode, with 
an undertaking subscribed thereto by such owner to pay the amount set forth 
in such statement in aid or exoneration of such security; and in every such 
case such tenant shall thenceforward be liable to pay to such owner, by way 
of additional rent, such estimated proportion at the half-yearly days of pay- 
ment fixed in the award or agreement for payment of rent-charge ; and such 
owner shall be entitled to demand and recover the same as rent by all the 
usual remedies for recovery of rent in arrear, until the half-yearly payment 
falling due next after the confirmation of the apportionment: provided always, 
that it shall be lawful for any such land owner or tenant, at any time within 
six months after the date of such confirmation, to apply to the said commis- 
sioners to take an account of the amount paid by any such tenant, and certify 
the amount of the difference, if any, between the amount so paid and the 
amount of rent-charge calculated as finally apportioned on such lands for the 
‘same period as such estimated amount has been paid, and if the rent-charge 
finally apportioned shall be greater than the amount so paid, it shall be lawful 
for such owner to demand and recover the difference accordingly ; but if such 
tenant shall have paid more than the amount of such rent-charge, then it shall 
be lawful for such tenant, or (in case of his death) for his executors or admi- 
nistrators, to deduct the excess so verified as aforesaid from the next payment 
of rent accruing after the date of such certificate : provided also, that in the 
event of the expiration or other sooner determination of the period of tenancy 
before the confirmation of the appointment such excess shall be deemed a debt 
due to the tenant, his executors or administrators, and shall be recoverable in 


an action of debt to be brought against such landowner as aforesaid, or his 
personal representatives. 


Certificate of commissioners to be evidence of right of recovery or retainer. 


_ V. And be it enacted, that in every such case the production of such certi- 
ficate as aforesaid, or of an office copy thereof, sealed or stamped with the seal 
of the said commissioners, shall be sufficient evidence of the right to recover 
or retain the amount of excess in payment which shall appear by such certifi- 
cate to have been made by the landowner or his tenant respectively. 
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Provision for occupying tenant paying (in the place of his landlord) estimated 
proportion of rent-charge in aid of security. 


VI. And whereas it may happen that a tenant, being an occupier of lands, 
who shall, by virtue of the provisions of the said first-recited act, be entitled 
to deduct the amount of any rent-charge from the rent payable by him to his 
landlord, may be desirous of paying, in exoneration of such security as afore- 
said, the proportion of rent-charge to which the lands in his occupation shall 
be liable; be it enacted, that, upon the application in writing of any such 
tenant, the valuer or valuers shall, in like manner as aforesaid, furnish to such 
tenant a statement of the probable amount of such proportion of rent-charge 
as aforesaid, and on receipt thereof the tenant may cause a copy of such state- 
ment to be served on his landlord by leaving the same at his usual place of 
abode, accompanied by a written notice of his intention to undertake the pay- 
ment of such proportion of rent-charge as aforesaid; and in case the land- 
owner shall not, within twenty-one days after the service of such copy and 
notice, undertake, by some writing subscribed by him, or his agent lawfully 
authorized, and served in like manner as aforesaid upon the tenant, to pay the 
amount set forth in such statement, it shall be lawful for the tenant to under- 
take the payment thereof, and from time to time to deduct the amount paid 
by him from his rent until the period at which the half-yearly payment of 
rent-charge to be made next after the confirmation of the apportionment shall 
have become due: provided always, that in every such case the provisions 
hereinafter contained for taking accounts between the person who shall have 
given such security as aforesaid and the owners of lands subject to the rent- 
charge shall be applicable to the case of every such landowner from whose 
rental such deductions shall have been made as aforesaid. 


Provision for recovery of such rent-charge from persons giving security , 
for same. 


VII. And be it enacted, that in every such case, if the person liable under 
such security shall not make due payment to the person entitled to the same 
according to the tenour of such security, it shall be lawful for the said commis- 
sioners, from time to time, as and when any half-yearly payment of such rent- 
charge shall accrue, and the same or any part thereof shall remain unpaid for 
the space of twenty-one days from any day fixed for payment thereof, and 
notwithstanding execution shall have been previously issued in respect of any 
former arrears, to sue for and recover any such half-yearly payment, or so 
much thereof as shall from time to time remain unpaid in respect thereof, 
against the person liable under such security, by taking out a summons, re- 
turnable before a judge of any of the superior courts of common law, to com- 
pute what is due in respect of such rent-charge; and it shall be lawful for any 
judge of such courts, on hearing the parties, or such of them as shall appear, 
and on production of such security, and proof by affidavit of the amount, so 
due as aforesaid, and of the service of such summons On such person or on any 
occupier of any of the lands of such person in any such parish, by delivery of 
the same personally, or by leaving the same at his place of abode, to order that 
it be referred to the masters of the court to compute what is due in respect of 
such security, and to tax the costs of such application, and all such orders 
shall have the effect of judgments in the superior courts of common law in like 
manner as rules of such courts, and execution may issue accordingly, and such 
security shall be available against such person liable under the same up to and 
including the half-yearly payment accruing due next before the confirmation 
of such apportionment, and shall be in full force notwithstanding any change in 
the party entitled to such rent-charge. 
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Remedy for the landowner against whom execution has issued.—Provision for 
taking accounts between the person giving security and the landowners liable 


to contribute thereto.—Period for which security to be available against such 
owners. 


VIII. And be it enacted, that in every such case the said commissioners 
shall make due inquiry as to any payment of rent-charge made by any such 
person in respect of such security previous to the confirmation of the appor- 
tionment of such rent-charge, and shall endorse on such apportionment a cer- 
tificate of suclf payment, and that the parties entitled to such rent-charge have 
been duly paid the amount thereof according to the tenour of such security ; 
and such person shall thereupon, after the confirmation of such apportionment, 
be entitled to recover the amount specified in such certificate as having been 
paid by him, against the lands of the said parish subject to such rent-charge, 
in the proportions fixed for payment of rent-charge by such apportionment, 
by distress and entry on such lands respectively, and shall have the like reme- 
dies or modes of recovery as are given to owners of rent-charge for recovery 
thereof in the said recited acts or any of them: provided always, that if the 
owner or occupier of any such lands shall have contributed to the payment of 
such rent-charge, or of any part thereof, or of the arrears thereof, under such 
security, or in exoneration thereof, it shall be lawful for him to take out a 
summons, returnable before any judge as aforesaid, to stay any proceedings 
taken by the person liable under such security as aforesaid, for the purpose of 
taking an account of what he shall have so contributed or paid in respect of 
such rent-charge or arrears; and it shall be lawful for any judge as aforesaid 
to refer it to the masters of the court to take such account and make all just 
allowances between the parties ; and if, on taking such account, such owner 
or occupier shali be found to have paid his due proportion, or any amount ex- 
ceeding the same, according to the proportionate amount of rent-charge fixed 
on such lands, then it shall be lawful for any judge as aforesaid to stay pro- 
ceedings, and order payment, by the person liable under such security, of the 
amount, if any, so overpaid by such owner or occupier, as the case may 
require, and every such order shall have the effect of a judgment as aforesaid ; 
but if on taking such account the whole or any balance shall be found due from 
such owner or occupier, then it shall be lawful for such judge to allow the 
same against such owner or occupier, whose lands shall thereupon be liable 
to the repayment thereof to the person liable under such security, and who 
shall be entitled to the said remedies in respect thereof accordingly ; and the 
cost of every such proceeding shall be in the discretion of the judge hearing 
the same, and shall be added to the amount found due on such order, if he 
shall see fit so to direct : provided also, that no such security shall be avail- 
able by the person liable under the same against any such lands for more than 
two years’ payment or arrear of such rent-charge, unless the said commissioners 
shall, previous to the expiration of two years from the date of such security, 
have enlarged the operation thereof for any period not exceeding twelve 
months, by endorsement thereon, under their hands or the hands of any two 
of them, and which they are hereby authorized to do if they shall so think fit. 


If security insufficient, arrears may be recovered as if accruing after 
apportionment, 


IX. And be it enacted, that if such security shall be insufficient to meet the 
full amount of payments which shall accrue due in respect thereof, or the 
person liable under the same shall fail to make good the amount due thereon 
by the space of twenty-one days next after the date of the confirmation of the 
apportionment of such rent-charge, it shall be lawful for the person entitled to 
the benefit thereof to recover the same against the lands of the said parish 
subject to such rent-charge, in the proportions fixed in such apportionment, 
by the said remedies or modes of recovery given by the said recited acts, or 
either of them, in respect of rent-charge fixed under any confirmed apportion- 
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ment, in like manner as if the amount so due and in arrear had accrued sub- 
sequent to the confirmation. 


Security to be free of stamp duty. 
X. And be it enacted, that every security taken by the said commissioners, 


by virtue of the provisions of this act, and every assignment thereof, shall be 
free of stamp duty. 


Extension of power to fix sum to be paid after determination of compositton. 
2& 3 Vict. c. 62. s. 10. 

XI. And whereas by the lastly-recited act the said commissioners are em- 
powered, by any award, or by a supplemental award, after a parochial agree- 
ment, in certain cases, and under certain provisions to fix the sum to be paid 
in consideration of the time, if any, which may intervene between the termi- 
nation of any previous agreement or composition for tithes and the time at 
which any such rent-charge shall commence ; and it is expedient to extend 
such power in manner hereinafter mentioned ; be it enacted, that it shall be 
lawful for the said commissioners, at any time before the confirmation of the 
apportionment of any rent-charge, to exercise the said powers so given to them 
for fixing the sum to be paid for such intervening time as aforesaid, by a sup- 
plemental award after an award. 


Particulars to be specified as to payment of such sum. 


XII. And be it enacted, that when any such sum shall be fixed to be paid 
in consideration of such intervening time as aforesaid, cither by parochial 
agreement or supplemental agreement, or by award or supplemental award, 
the parties by and te whom such sum is to be paid, and the lands in respect 
of which the same shall be payable, as also the proportionate amount to be 
paid by each party, shall be specified and set forth in the instrument fixing 
such sum, or in the instrument of apportionment to be made in pursuance 
thereof; and in default thereof such sum shall be payable by and to the parties 
and in the proportions fixed in such apportionment in respect of the rent-charge 
therein provided for. 


Extension of power to fix period for commencement of rent-charge. 
2 & 3 Vict. c. 62. 8. 10. 

XIII. And whereas by the said lastly-recited act the said commissioners 
are enabled by their award, and the tithe owners and land owners by a paro- 
chial agreement after an award, are enabled to fix the period at which the 
rent-charge shall commence, and it is expedient to extend such power in 
manner hereinafter mentioned ; be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the 
commissioners, by supplemental award, to exercise the powers so given to them 
for fixing the period at which any rent-charge shall commence, as well after 
an award as after a parochial agreement, where the same shall not have been 
previously fixed by any such award or agreement, or by any supplemental 
award or agreement, under the said recited acts, or either of them, or this act: 
provided always, that where the said commissioners shall not have fixed that 
the period at which any rent-charge shall commence shall be the first day of 
January next following the confirmation of the apportionment, such period 
shall be fixed by them on the first day of January preceding such confirmation, 
or on the first day of April, the first day of July, or the first day of October 
preceding or following such confirmation, whichever of such days may happen 
hearest to the termination of any previous agreement or composition, or of 
any customary year of tithing in the parish or district to which such rent- 
charge shall relate : provided also, that when any period of commencement 
shall have been so fixed by the said commissioners in any award or supple- 
mental award, or any day preceding the date thereof, the commissioners shall 
cause due inquiry to be made as to the value of any tithes rendered in kind 
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and the amount of any payment in respect of tithe which shall have been 
made, subsequent to such period of commencement, and prior to the first day 
fixed for payment of such rent-charge, and shall take into account and allow 
such value or amount to be deducted from such payment accordingly. 


Extension of powers to substitute fixed rent-charge instead of contingent rent- 
charge. 2&3 Vict. c. 62.8. 11. 


XIV. And whereas by the said lastly-recited act powers are given to land 
owners and tithe owners, and also to the said commissioners, to substitute a 
fixed rent-charge in certain cases instead of a contingent rent-charge, where 
lands are partially exempted from the payment of tithes or rent-charge by 
reason of having been parcel of the possessions of a privileged order, and it is 
desirable to extend such powers in manner hereinafter mentioned; be it 
enacted, that such power shall extend to all cases where, by reason of lands 
being partially exempted from the payment of tithes, by custom or otherwise, 
or by being subject to a shifting er leaping modus, or other customary pay- 
ment, or rendered due only on certain contingencies, a contingent rent-charge 
has been already fixed, or would, according to the provisions of the said firstly- 
recited act, be fixed in respect of such lands; and it shall be lawful for the 
said commissioners, with such consent of both land owners and tithe owners as 
in the said lastly recited act is required in that respect, at any time before the 
confirmation of the apportionment of any rent-charge, by any award, or by a 
supplemental award, where an award or parochial agreement has been made 
before the passing of this act, or for the land owners or tithe owners, by a 
parochial agreement or supplemental agreement where a parochial agreement 
or award has already been made in respect of such lands, to exercise such 
powers in such manner and subject to the same conditions as are given by the 
said lastly-recited act in cases of lands formerly part of the possessions of a 
privileged order: provided always, and it is hereby declared, that nothing 
herein contained extends to cases of change of cultivation only, nor to cases ot 
prescription relating to woodland. 


Extension of powers in respect of Lammas and common lands. 
2&3 Vict. c. 62. 8. 13. 

XV. And whereas by the said lastly-recited act certain provisions are made 
and powers given in respect of the tithes of Lammas and common lands, which 
powers are to be exercised by the land owners and tithe owners by parochial 
agreement, or by a supplemental agreement after a parochial agreement, and 
by the commissioners by compulsory award, or by a supplemental award after 
an award; be it enacted, that such provisions may be carried into effect and 
such powers exercised at any time before the confirmation of the apportionment 
of any rent-charge, by the land owners and tithe owners by a supplemental 


agreement after an award, or by the commissioners by supplemental award 
after a parochial agreement. 


Commissioners to give notice to proceed by supplemental award. 


XVI. And be it enacted, that in every case where it shall be the intention 
of the commissioners to proceed in any parish under this act by supplemental 
award after a parochial agreement, either to fix the period of the commence- 
ment of such rent-charge or to carry into effect the provisions and powers of 
the said lastly-recited act in respect of the tithes of Lammas and common 
lands, they shall cause the like notice of their intention to be given in such 
parish as is required by the said first recited act in the case of an award ; and 
if at any time after giving such notice, and before the expiration thereof, any 
proceedings shall be had under the said recited acts, or either of them, or this 
act, by the land owners and tithe owners in such parish, towards making and 
executing any parochial agreement or supplemental agreement in respect of 
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the matters specified in such notice, the commissioners shall refrain from act- 
ing on the same until the result of such proceeding shall appear. 


Extension of powers of conveyance of lands to trustees and feoffees for parochial 
purposes. 2 & 3 Vict. c. 62. 8. 21. 

XVII. And be it declared and enacted, that so much of the said lastly 
recited act as relates to the vesting of an estate of inheritance as to any lands 
in any ecclesiastical tithe owner and his successors, notwithstanding the same- 
be made by any corporation sole or aggregate, or any trustees or feoffees for 
charitable purposes, otherwise restrained from or incapable of making any 
such valid conveyance or assurance, extends to churchwardens and overseers, 
or to trustees or feoffees of parish property, or of property held by or vested 
in such trustees or feoffees for parochial or other uses or purposes in the 
nature of a parochial or public trust. 


Power for parties to parochial agreement, and for commissioners, to declare the 
amount of extraordinary charge to be payable in respect of hop grounds, &c.— 
No extraordinary charge payable on hop grounds &c. for the first year of 
their being cultivated as such, &c. 


XVIII. And be it enacted, that in any case where the parties to a parochial 
agreement, or the commissioners, in the case of an award, shall have pro- 
ceeded, according to the provisions of the said recited acts, to ascertain and 
fix a rent-charge in any parish wherein any of the lands shall at the time of 
making such agreement or award be cultivated as hop grounds or market 
gardens, and in case of proceeding by award when notice shall have been given 
that the tithes of any of the lands so cultivated should be separately valued, it 
shall be lawful for the said parties to declare in such agreement, or for, the 
said commissioners to declare in such award, the amount of extraordinary 
charge per acre to be in future payable in respect of hop grounds and market 
gardens respectively in such parish or any district therein ; and the rent-charge 
mentioned in every such agreement or award respectively shall, subject to the 
addition of such acreable extraordinary charge, consist of the amount agreed 
for or awarded in respect of the tithes in such parish, other than the tithes of 
the lands cultivated therein as hop grounds and market gardens respectively, 
and the ordinary charge in respect of the lands so cultivated as hop grounds 
and market gardens respectively added thereto : provided always, that no such 
extraordinary charge shall be payable in respect of any such hop grounds and 
market gardens during the first year, and only half such extraordinary charge 
during the second year, in which they shall be newly cultivated as such, 
whether such new cultivation shall have commenced before or after the 
making of such parochial agreement or award as aforesaid. 

Extraordinary rent-charge need not be distinguished on separate lands in appor- 
tionment. 


XIX. And be it enacted, that it shall not be necessary to distinguish in any 
apportionment, the amount of extraordinary rent-charge to be charged upon 
the lands of each individual landowner which shall be -cultivated as hop 
grounds, market gardens, orchards, fruit plantations, or mrxed plantations of 
hops and fruit, provided that the acreable amount of extraordinary charge for 
all the lands so cultivated respectively in any district which shall have been 
assigned, or in any parish wherein any extraordinary rent-charge shall! have 
been declared, previous to the confirmation of the instrument of apportionment, 
shall be inserted therein. 


Half-yearly payments of rent-charge to be regulated by averages declared under 
O§ 7 W.4.c. 71. 8. 67. 


XX. And be it declared and enacted, that every half-yearly payment ot 
rent-charge under the said recited acts, or cither of them, or this act, shall 
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from time to time be regulated by the averages published under the provisions 
of the said first-recited act in the month of January next preceding every such 
half-yearly day of payment. 


Insirument of apportionment to distinguish the amount of rent-charge payable in 
respect of each close.— Act not to extend to cases in which valuers are al- 
ready appointed, 


XXI. And be it enacted, that, unless a majority in value of the owners of 
lands included in any apportionment shall, by writing under their hands, re- 
quest the commissioners to omit the same, the instrument of apportionment 
shall distinguish the amount or portion of rent-charge payable in respect of 
the several closes of the said lands, and such closes shall be laid down in the 
map or plan annexed to such apportionment : provided always, that nothing 
in this provision contained shall apply to any instrument of apportionment 
the valuers for effecting which shall have been appointed previous to the pass- 
ing of this act; and no such last-mentioned instrument of apportionment 
shall be deemed invalid if made in conformity with the instructions given to 
the valuers for making the same, although the amount of rent-charge payable 
in respect of the several closes of land shall not have been distinguished therein, 
nor such closes laid down in the map or plan annexed thereto. 


For recovery of expenses in certain cases. 


XXII. And be it enacted, that every occupier whose lands or goods shal! 
be liable to distress in respect of any expenses chargeable under the said recited 
acts or either of them, or this act, against any landlord or lessor of the lands 
in his occupation, shall be entitled to recover the amount of any such expenses 
which he shall pay, with interest on such payment from time to time at four 
per centum per annum, and may deduct the same from any rent or renewal 
lines payable to such landlord or lessor: and where the estate of such land- 
lord or lessor in the lands in respect whereof such payment shall have been 
made shall be less than an immediate estate of fee-simple or fee-tail, or subject 
by settlement to any uses or trusts, he shall be entitled to charge such amount 
and interest upon such estate in like manner and subject to the same restric- 
tions and provisions as are contained in the said recited acts or any of them 
in relation to owners of particular estates, or of estates settled to the same 
uses and trusts as the lands in respect of which such expenses have been in- 
curred respectively. 


Power to charge expenses ef commutation, in certain cases on renewal fines, §c. 


XXII. And be it enacted, that every person as defined in the said first- 
recited act, who is empowered under the said recited acts, or any of them, or 
this act, to charge upon his lands or rent-charge any ¢ Xpenses of commutation 
payable by him, may exercise such powers, in the case of expenses incurred, 
as well in respect of the commutation of tithes payable to him as the owner 
thereof as of tithes to which any lands whereof he is owner are liable; and 
the word “ lands”’ shall, in the construction of the said acts and of this act, 
be construed to extend to and include any income or sum receivable by or 
accruing to such person from redeemed land tax, or from fines or other sums 
of money payable on the renewal of any term or estate in lands, tithes, or 
rent-charge holden of or by him to the same uses and upon the same trusts 


as the lands, tithes, or rent-charge in respect of which such expenses of com- 
mutation are incurred. 


Provision for discovery of books and documents relating to commutation. 

O& 7 W.4.c¢. 71. 8.10. 
NXALV. And be it enacted, that notwithstanding anything in either of the 
said acts contained, in all cases where under the said recited acts or any of 
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them the said commissioners or any assistant commissioner may examine 
persons upon oath, and cause to be produced before them or him all books 
and other documents, as therein mentioned, relating to the commutation of 
tithes, the said commissioners or assistant commissioner may, by summons 
under their or his hand, require the attendance of and examine any party in- 
terested in the lands or tithes of any parish, or any other person, and require 
the production also of all deeds and documents in the custody or power of 
either party, and allow such portions only of them to be read as in their 
or his judgment shall be thought proper; and also that in all cases where 
under the said acts parties in a feigned issue are required to produce to each 
other, and their respective attorneys or counsel, at such time and place as any 
judge may order before trial, and also to the court and jury upon the trial 
of such issue, all deeds, books and other documents, as in the said act men- 
tioned, relating to the matters in issue in their respective custody or power, 
the parties shall be obliged to produce only such documents, and such portions 
of them only shall be inspected or read as the judge shall think proper, who 
may order the parties to discover the documents in their possession, upon 
oath, if he shall think fit; and it shail be lawful for the judge, and also for 
the commissioners or assistant commissioner, in the cases aforesaid respec- 
tively, to direct copies or extracts to be taken or furnished of the same docu- 
ments, at the expense of the person requiring the same, at the rate of sixpence 
for every common law folio: provided always, that in no case shall any per- 
son be compellable to produce any part of the deeds or documents in his pos- 
session which relate to the title to the property therein referred to, but only 
such parts thereof as relate to the matter immediately in issue ; and such per- 
son may, if he see fit, withhold any such deeds or documents, or any portion 
thereof, on making an oath that the deeds or documents or parts thereof so 
vithheld do not relate to the matter so in issue as aforesaid, 


Gardens or lawns of small extent may be exempted from rent-charge. 


NXV. And whereas in many cases tithe owners have, during the seven 
years of average prescribed by the said first-recited act, forborne to take the 
tithes of lands used and occupied as gardens, lawns, or the like, or composi- 
tions in lieu thereof, on account of such lands being of small extent, and the 
tithes thereof being of inconsiderable value : be it enacted, that where in such 
cases the tithes of a parish or district have been commuted, whether by a 
parochial agreement or by a compulsory award, and it shall be shewn to the 
satisfaction of the said commissioners that the rent-charge or rent-charges 
specified in the said agreement or award has or have been based upon the 
average value of the tithes of the said parish or district during the said seven 
vears of average, exclusive of any tithes in respect of such gardens, lawns, or 
such like small holdings, according to the provisions of the said first-recited 
act, and that no part of the said rent-charge or rent-charges has been agreed 
to be given or awarded in respect of the tithes of such gardens, lawns, or other 
such like small holdings, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners, if they 
think fit, to order and divect that no part of the said rent-charge or rent- 
charges shall be apportioned upon such gardens, lawns, or other such like 
small holdings. : 


The commissioners to cause a new apportionment to be made in cases in which the 
apportionment shall have included tenements from which no tithe has been 
taken during seven years previous to Christmas 1835. 


XXVI. And whereas it hath happened that in cases where, during the 
seven years of average prescribed by the said first-recited act, tithes shall not 
have been demanded of certain tenements, by reason of their small extent or 
of the small amount of such tithes, such tenements have notwithstanding 
been included in the apportionment of the rent-charge for the parish, whereby 
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the occupiers of such tenements have become liable to have their goods dis- 
trained upon, and the.tithe owner has been subjected to much increased diffi- 
culty and expense in the collection of the rent-charge, contrary to the true 
intent and meaning of the said first-recited act ; and it is therefore expedient, 
under certain restrictions, to give relief in such cases ; be it enacted, that in 
any such case in which the apportionment shall have included any number of 
small tenements, exceeding in the whole one hundred, from which tenements 
no tithe or composition for tithe shall have been demanded or taken 
(notwithstanding their liability thereto) during the period of seven years 
next preceding Christmas in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty five, it shall be lawful for the commissioners, and they are hereby au- 
thorized, if they shall see fit, upon the application in writing of any ten or 
more of the owners or occupiers of such small tenements, or of the tithe 
owner, and after satisfactory proof shall have been given that no part of the 
rent-charge has been agreed to be given or awarded in respect of the tithes of 
such small tenements, to cause a new apportionment to be made of the said 
rent-charge, and to order and direct that no part thereof shall be apportioned 
upon such small tenements ; and the provisions in the said first-recited act 
contained for hearing and determining objections to apportionments, and for 
rendering the same, or any map or plan therein referred to, final and conclu- 
sive, shall be and are hereby respectively made applicable to every such new 
apportionment ; and, subject to such provisions, such new apportionment 
shall commence and take effect from the half-yearly day of payment of the 
said rent-charge which shall happen next before the confirmation of the same 
apportionment; provided always, that no payment of such rent-charge, or 
right to arrears thereof, which shall have become due or accrued on or before 
the said half-yearly day of payment, nor any remedy in case of non-payment, 
shall in anywise be affected by any such new apportionment. 


Provision for the costs of new apportionment. 


XXVII. And be it enacted, that the costs of and attending every such new 
apportionment shall be paid and borne by the parties making such application, 
in such proportions as the commissioners shall direct, and shall be recoverable 
in like manner as the costs of any apportionment under the said first-recited 
act ; and as toany part of such costs as may be borne by the tithe owner, such 
tithe owner, being an ecclesiastical beneficed person, may charge or assign the 
rent-charge as a security for the repayment of such costs in like manner as 
fur the costs of the commutation under the said act. 


Commissioners may adjudicate parochial boundaries on requisition of land owners 
of any parish. 2 & 3 Vict. c. 62. 8. 34 §& 35.— Proviso, 


XXVIIT. And whereas by the said lastly-recited act powers are given to 
the said commissioners or any assistant commissioner, upon the application 
in writing of not less than two-thirds in number and value of the land owners 
in any parishes or townships, to set out and define the boundaries of such 
parishes or townships in manner in the said act provided; and it is expedient 
to extend such power in manner hereinafter mentioned ; be it enacted, that it 
shall be lawful for the said commissioners, or assistant commissioner, but at 
the sole discretion of the said commissioners, and only in such manner as 
they shall see fit and proper, to exercise all and every the powers so given by 
the said lastly-recited act, relating to boundaries of parishes or townships, on 
the application in writing of two-thirds in number and value of the landowners 
of any one parish, place, or township whose boundary shali be in question, 
notwithstanding the landowners in the parish, place, ‘or township adjoining 
such boundary shall not join in such requisition; provided always, that in 
every such case the said commissioners or assistant commissioner shall, 
twenty-one cays at least before proceeding to make inquiry and adjudicate on 
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such question of boundary, cause a notice to be sent by the post, or otherwise 
given, addressed to the churchwardens and overseers, and also to the surveyors 
of the highways of every parish, place, or township adjoining such boundary, 
of the intention of the said commissioners or assistant commissioner to proceed 
on the question of such boundary, and shall specify in such notice a time and 
place of meeting so to proceed therein, and shall annex to each copy of such 
notice a copy of the application of the land owners requiring the commissioners 
to make such inquiry and adjudication, and shall also cause a copy of such 
notice to be inserted, once at least in two successive weeks previous to the day 
of such meeting in some newspaper having circulation in the county where 
such parish, place, or township is situated; and no assistant commissioner 
shall proceed in any such inquiry without exhibiting at such meeting the 
papers containing the advertisement of such notice, and also a certificate, under 
the hands of the said commissioners, or any one or two of them, of one copy 
of such notice having been respectively sent to such churchwardens and over- 
seers, and a copy to such surveyors as aforesaid; and the assistant commis- 
sioner shall thereupon proceed in all respects, and his proceedings shall be as 
valid and binding as if the said inquiry had been instituted on the application 
in writing of two-thirds in number and value, as well of the land owners of 
the parish, place, or township to which such notice shall have been so sent, 
as of the parish, place, or township causing such inquiry to be instituted ; 
provided nevertheless, that upon the application in writing, addressed to the 
said commissioners during the interval of such twenty-one days, of not less 
than two-thirds in number and value of the land owners in any parish, place, 
or township adjoining such boundary, and not being parties to any such ap- 
plication as aforesaid, objecting to the said commissioners or assistant com- 
missioner proceeding under the same in the matter of such boundary, all 
proceedings which shall have been instituted upon the application of such 
single parish, place, or township under this act shall forthwith be stayed. 


This act to be taken as part of the recited acts, and of 1 & 2 Vict. c. 64. 


XXIX. And be it enacted, that this act shall be taken to be a part of the 
said recited acts, and also of an act passed in the second year of the reign of 
her present Majesty, intituled *‘ An Act to facilitate the merger of tithes ;” 
and in the construction of this act, unless there be something in the subject 
or context repugnant to such construction, the several words used in this act 
shall have and bear the same interpretation as is given to such words respec- 
tively in the said acts or either of them; and whenever a word importing the 
singular number or masculine gender only is used, the same shall be under- 
stood to include and shall be applied to several persons or parties as well as 
one person or party, and females as well as males, and several matters or 
things as one matter or thing respectively, and the converse. 


Act may be amended this session. 


XXX. And be it enacted, that this act may be amended or repealed by 
any act to be passed in this present session of parliament. 


—_ — -——_—_—_—— 
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AN ACT TO FURTHER AMEND THE CHURCH BUILDING ACTS. 
ANNO TERTIO ET QUARTO VICTORIZ REGINHZ.—CAP. LX. 
| August 7th, 1840.) 


Commissioners may assign a new district chapelry or new district chapelries out 
of a district chapelry or chapelries already formed, 

Wuereas an act was passed in the fifty-eighth year of the reign of his 

Majesty King George the Third, intituled, “ An act for building and promoting 
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the building of additional churches in populous parishes ;” and whereas 
another act was passed in the fifty-ninth year of the reign of his said Majesty 
King George the Third, intituled, “‘ An act to amend and render more effectual 
an act passed in the last session of parliament, for building and promoting 
the building of additional churches in populous parishes;” and whereas 
another act was passed in the third year of the reign of his Majesty King 
George the Fourth, intituled, “‘ An act to amend and render more effectual two 
acts, passed in the fifty-eighth and fifty-ninth years of his late Majesty, for 
building and promoting the building of additional churches in populous 
parishes ;” and whereas another act was passed in the fifth year of the reign 
of his said Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled, “ An act to make 
further provision, and to amend and render more effectual three acts, passed 
in the fifty-eighth and fifty-ninth years of his late Majesty and in the third 
year of his present Majesty, for building and promoting the building of addi- 
tional churches in populous parishes ;” and whereas another act was passed 
in the seventh and eighth years of the reign of his said Majesty King George 
the Fourth, intituled, “ An act to amend the acts for building and promoting 
the building of additional churches in populous parishes ;” and whereas 
another act was passed in the first and second years of the reign of his late 
Majesty King William the Fourth, intituled, ‘An act to amend and render 
more effectual an act passed in the seventh and eighth years of the reign of 
his late Majesty, intituled, ‘‘ An act to amend the acts for building and pro- 
moting the building of additional churches in populous parishes ;” and whereas 
another act was passed in the second and third years of the reign of his said 
late Majesty, to render more effectual the aforesaid act passed in the fifty- 
ninth year of the reign of his Majesty King George the Third ; and whereas 
another act was passed in the first year of the reign of her present Majesty 
Queen Victoria, intituled, ‘An act to prolong for ten years her Majesty’s 
commission for building new churches ;”” and whereas another act was passed 
in the first and second years of the reign of her said Majesty Queen Victoria, 
intituled, ‘* An act to amend and render more effectual the church building 
acts ;” and whereas another act was passed in the second and third years of 
the reign of her present Majesty, intituled, ‘“‘ An act to make better provision 
for the assignment of ecclesiastical districts to churches or chapels augmented 
by the governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, and for other purposes ;” and 
whereas it is expedient to further explain and amend some of the provisions 
of the said several recited acts: Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most 
excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that it shall be lawful for her Majesty’s commissioners 
for building new churches to assign a new district chapelry or new district 
chapelries, under the provisions of the hereinbefore recited acts, or some or 
one of them, with such consent and in such manner as is therein required and 
specified, to any church or chapel situated in a district chapelry which has 
been or hereafter may be formed under the said recited acts, or some or one 
of them, and such new district chapelry or district chapelries may be formed 
out of apart or parts of one or more such first-formed district chapelry or 
chapelries, with or without any part or parts of the parish or parishes out of 
which such district chapelry or chapelries may have been formed, and also of 
any extra-parochial place, or any part thereof; and the right of nomination 
to the chapel or chapels of such new district chapelry or district chapelries 
shall belong to and be exercised by the incumbent of the parish out of which 
such first assigned district chapelry shall have been taken, unless the right of 
nomination thereto shall be legally vested in some other party or parties, and 
in that case such right of nomination shall belong to him or them, or to such 
party or parties as shall be agreed upon by him or them and the said com- 
missioners, with consent of the bishop; and the chapel or chapels of such 
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new district chapelry or district chapelries shall respectively be subject to the 
provisions and regulations contained in the herein-before recited acts respecting 
district chapelries. 


Licence in mortmain not necessary in cases of endowment, grant, or conveyance of 
houses, lands, §c., under the Church Building Acts. 


II. And be it further enacted, that in any case where, under the herein- 
before recited acts or either of them, or of this act, an endowment, grant, or 
conveyance, consisting of or arising out of houses, lands, tithes, advowsons, 
rent-charges, tenements, or other hereditaments, or consisting of money to be 
laid out in lands or other hereditaments, is authorized to be made, for the 
purpose of a site for any church or chapel, or churchyard, or parsonage 
house, or glebe, or for the use or benefit of any church or chapel, or of the 
incumbent or minister thereof, or for the repairs thereof, such endowment, 
grant, or conveyance, whether made before or after the passing of this act, 
shall be good and valid, without any licence or writ of ad quod damnum, the 
statutes of mortmain, or any other statute or law to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Mortmain acts to apply where endowment exceeds the annual value of 3001. 


III. Provided nevertheless, and be it enacted, that nothing herein contained 
shall authorize an exemption from the provisions of the Mortmain acts where, 
in the case of an endowment as aforesaid for the use or benefit of any church 
or chapel, or of the incumbent or minister thereof, such endowment, whether 
made at one period or at different periods, shall in any one case exceed in the 
whole the clear annual value of three hundred pounds. 


Power to determine the clear annual value of such endowment. 


IV. And be it further enacted, that in every case in which it shall be desired 
to ascertain the clear annual value of such endowment, it shall be lawful for 
the said commissioners or for the bishop of the diocese to cause such clear 
annual value to be determined and ascertained by any two persons whom they 
or he shall appoint for that purpose, by writing under the common seal of the 
said commissioners, or by writing under the hand of the said bishop, which 
writing is hereby directed to be afterwards annexed to the instrument by which 
such endowment shall be effected ; and a certificate of such clear annual value, 
written and endorsed on the instrument by which such endowment shall be 
effected, and signed by such persons as aforesaid, shall for all the purposes of 
this act be conclusive evidence of such clear annual value as aforesaid. 


Commissioners, with consent of the bishop, may, in certain cases, augment the 
stipend of the incumbent or minister of a church or chapel out of the surplus 
pew rents.— This power not to be exercised where surplus pew rents have 
been invested in government securities to form a fund for building or pur- 
chasing a parsonage house, &c. 


V. And whereas it is expedient that her Majesty’s commissioners for 
building new churches should have the power, with the consent of the bishop 
of the diocese, to augment, out of the surplus pew rents of a church,or chapel, 
the stipend of the incumbent or minister thereof (in respect to which church 
or chapel the said commissioners have made or hereafter may make an order 
for the reservation of the pew rents thereof, and an assignment thereout of an 
annual stipend to such incumbent or minister, under the authority of the said 
recited act passed in the fifty-eighth year of the reign of his late Majesty 
King George the Third) ; be it therefore enacted, that it shall be lawful for 
the said commissioners, if they shall think fit, to direct, under their common 
seal, with the consent of the bishop of the diocese under his hand and seal, a 
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further assignment to the incumbent or minister of any church or chapel, for 
his use and benefit, of a part or of the whole of the surplus pew rents thereof, 
already accrued or hereafter to accrue, in respect to which church or chapel 
the said commissioners may have made or hereafter may make, under the said 
last-mentioned act, an order for the reservation of pew rents, and an assign- 
ment thereout to such incumbent or minister, anything in the said recited 
acts to the contrary notwithstanding; and every such further assignment 
shall be registered in the registry of the diocese: provided always, that the 
power herein given shall not be exercised in any case where such surplus pew 
rents have been invested in government securities in the names of trustees to be 
appeinted by the bishop of the diocese, and suffered to accumulate, for the 
purpose of forming a fund for the building or purchasing a house of resi- 
dence, with the consent of the bishop of the diocese, for the spiritual person 
serving such church or chapel, or where such surplus pew rents have been 
charged or chargeable by the said commissioners with the payment of any 
sum or sums of money borrowed or advan¢éed by way of loan at interest, or 
by way of annuity, or otherwise, for or towards the building any such church 
or chapel, or for the purchasing any site or sites for the same, and defraying 
all expenses relative thereto, and in keeping such church or chapel in repair. 


Boundaries of distinct and separate parishes, or district parishes or district 
chapelries, may be altered by an order in council, on representation by th 
commissioners, with certain consents, 


VI. And whereas by the said recited act passed in the fifty-eighth year of 
the reign of his late Majesty King George the Third it is provided, that by 
an order in council, upon the representation of the said commissioners made 
with the consent of the bishop of the diocese, the boundaries of a distinct and 
separate parish, or of a district parish, formed under the said act, may be 
altered within five years after a description of such boundaries has been en- 
rolled in the High Court of Chancery ; and it is expedient that the power of 
altering such boundaries should be enlarged, with certain consents: be it 
therefore enacted, that if her Majesty in council, upon the representation of 
the said commissioners made with the consents of the bishop of the diocese 
and of the patron and incumbent of the parish church, signitied under their 
respective hands and seals, shall think fit to alter the boundaries of a distinct 
and separate parish, or a district parish or a district chapelry, (formed under 
the herein-before mentioned acts passed in the fifty-eighth and fifty-ninth 
years of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Third, or either of 
them,) at any time after five years from the time the description of such 
boundaries has been enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, such order in 
council shall be good and valid in law for the purpose of effecting such alter- 
ation, anything in the said recited act of the fifty-eighth year of the reign of 
his late Majesty King George the Third, limiting the power of making such 
alteration in such boundaries to five years from the time the description of 
such boundaries has been enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding ; and such order in council shall be enrolled and regis- 
tered in manner directed by the said last-mentioned act. 


Alteration of boundaries not to take effect, without incumbent's consent, 
until next avoidance. 


VII. And be it further enacted, that if the consent of the incumbent as 
aforesaid is not obtained to such alteration of boundaries, such order in council, 
on the representation of the said commissioners, may be made, and shall be 
good and valid, with the consents of the bishop of the diocese and the patron 
aforesaid, though without the consent of such incumbent ; provided that such 


alteration does not take effect until after the next avoidance of the parish 
church, 
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Select vestries under 59 G. 3, c. 134, § 30, may appoint new vestrymen where 
vestrymen neglect to attend. 


VIII. And be it further enacted, that the power given to a select vestry ap- 
pointed under the provisions of the herein-before recited act passed in the 
fifty-ninth year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Third, to 
elect new members of such vestry as vacancies may arise by death, resignation, 
or ceasing to inhabit the parish, shall be extended to cases where any such 
vestrymen shall neglect to attend the meetings of such select vestry for the 


‘space of twelve months, provided such select vestry shall have met at least 


three times during such twelve months; and in every such case it shall be 
lawful for such select vestry to declare the member or members of such select 
vestry so neglecting to attend no longer a member or members of such vestry, 
and the vacancy or vacancies thereby created shall be filled up in the manner 
directed by the said last-mentioned act with respect to vacancies arising by 
death, resignation, or ceasing to inhabit the parish. 


Subscribers to the building and endowing of a church or chapel under 1 & 2W.4, 
c. 38, may nominate a patron to the commissioners subsequent to the appli- 
cation. 


IX. And be it further enacted, that so much of the said recited act passed 
in the first and second years of the reign of his late Majesty King William 
the Fourth, chapter thirty-eight, as requires that when a church or chapel 
shall have been or shall be built by subscription under that act, the nomina- 
tion or appointment thereto shall be signified to the said commissioners, for 
their consideration, by the major part in value of such subscribers, at the time 
of the application to the said commissioners, shall be and the same is hereby 
repealed, so far only that it shall not be necessary for the major part in value 
of the subscribers to the building and endowment of such church or chapel to 
declare such nomination or appointment to the said commissioners at the time 
of such application, but the same may be signified by such subscribers to the 
said commissioners for their consideration at the time of or subsequently to 
such application ; provided that the same be so signified before the said com- 
missioners affix their common seal to any instrument granting the right of 
nomination to such church or chapel. 


In case of neglect to nominate. 


X. And be it further enacted, that the right of patronage already granted 
with respect to any such church or chapel shall not be affected by reason of 
such nomination or appointment not having been sent to the said commis- 
sioners at the same time as the application aforesaid. 


Who entitled to make such nomination. 


XL. And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing of this act 
no subscriber for a less amount than fifty pounds towards the building or 
endowment of any church or chapel shall be entitled to join in making such 
nomination or appointment as aforesaid, under the said recited act, to the said 
commissioners or the bishop of the diocese. : 
Amount of endowment necessary where the bishop is authorized to grant the 

patronage of a church built under 1 & 2 W, 4, c. 38. and 1 & 2 Vict. c. 107. 


XII. And be it further enacted, that for the purposes of the said recited 
acts passed in the first and second years of the reign of his late Majesty King 
Wiliiam the Fourth, chapter thirty-eight, and the first and second years of 
her present Majesty's reign, chapter one hundred and seven, an endowment 
consisting of houses or lands in fee simple of the value of one thousand pounds 
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at the least, or an endowment of one thousand pounds at the least vested in 
houses or lands in fee simple, or an endowment of such asum vested in houses 
or lands in fee simple as will with a further investment in the funds amount 
to one thousand pounds at the least, may be taken in those cases where the 
bishop of the diocese is authorized, if he sees fit, to grant the perpetual right 
of nominating a minister in the manner specified in the said recited acts or 
either of them; provided that where such endowment consists of houses or 
lands in fee simple of the value of one thousand pounds at the least, or where 
such endowment is composed of such a sum vested in houses or lands in fee 
simple as will, with a further investment in the funds, amount to one thousand 
pounds at the least, a certificate shall in each such case be produced to the 
bishop of the diocese, signed by two architects or surveyors, to the effect that 


the actual value of such endowment amounts to one thousand pounds at the 
least. 


Major part in value of subscribers io a church or chapel may in certain cases 
appoint new trustees. 


XIII. And be it further enacted, that where by the said recited act passed 
in the first and second years of the reign of his late Majesty King William the 
Fourth future trustees or a future trustee for any church or chapel built and 
endowed under that act are directed to be chosen in such manner as may in 
the first instance be agreed upon by the persons building and endowing such 
church or chapel, or the major part of them, and the bishop of the diocese, 
under their hands and seals, in the place and stead of any one or more of the 
trustees who shall from time to time die, resign, or become incapable of acting, 
and in whom the right of nominating a minister to such church or chapel 
shall be vested, the major part in value of the subscribers to the building and 
endowing such church or chapel shall in every such case be entitled to make 
such agreement touching the appointment of any such future trustees or 
trustee, with the bishop of the diocese, under their hands and seals, anything 
in the said recited act to the contrary notwithstanding; provided that from 
and after the passing of this act no such subscriber shall be so entitled unless 
his subscription shall amount to at least fifty pounds, as provided by this act. 


Census of original parish may be used in certain cases under 1 & 2 W. 4. c. 38, 
and 1 & 2 Vict. c. 107. 


XLV. And be it further enacted, that where a parish has been divided into 
separate and distinct parishes, or a district parish or district parishes have 
been formed out of such parish, under the provisions of the said recited acts, 
or by any competent authority, and where no separate census has been made 
by authority of parliament of the population of such distinct and separate or 
district parishes, the jurisdiction given by the said recited acts of the first and 
second years of the reign of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, or of 
the first and second years of the reign of her present Majesty, to the said com- 
missioners, or to the bishop of the diocese, (as the case may be,) to declare 
the right of patronage under such acts, shall not be invalidated by reason of 
no such separate census having been made, whether such jurisdiction has been 
or may be exercised before or after the passing of this act; and that it shall 
be sufficient in every such case, with reference to the amount of population, 
to state in the notices or copies of application (required to be served on or sent 
to the patron or incumbent under such acts or one of them,) the amount of the 
population according to the last parliamentary census of the original parish ; 
and the patron and incumbent of the distinct and separate parish or district 
parish in which the new church or chapel built or proposed to be built shall 
be situate, shall in every such case be considered to be the patron and incum- 
bent to whom such notices or copies of application are required to be sent or 
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served under such acts or one of them ; provided that in every such case where 
the bishop of the diocese claims to have jurisdiction under the said recited acts 
or either of them to grant such right of patronage, by reason of the population 
of the parish amounting to two thousand persons, with church accommodation 
for not more than one-third of the inhabitants thereof, the population of such 
original parish shall amount, according to the last parliamentary census, to 
two thousand persons at the least, and that the existing churches and chapels 
in such original parish do not afford accommodation for more than one-third 
of the inhabitants thereof. 


A perpetual rent-charge for repairs under 1 § 2 W. 4, ¢. 38, and 1 & 2 V.c. 107, 
may be secured on lands, Sc, which may be assigned to the incumbent. 


XV. And be it further enacted, that for the purpose of a fund directed or 
authorized to be secured for the repairs of a church or chapel built and endowed 
or to be built and endowed under the said last-mentioned acts or one of them, 
a perpetual rent-charge, equal in value tothe repair fund directed or authorized 
by the said acts or either of them to be secured for such purpose, may be made 
on lands or other hereditaments; and it shall and may be lawful for the in- 
cumbent of such church or chapel, so soon as the same has been consecrated, 
and a particular district assigned thereto, under the said recited act of the first 
and second years of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, to accept, take, 
and hold any such rent-charge upon the trusts and for the intents and pur- 
poses for which the same shall have been or hereafter may be given or granted, 
by the person or persons providing the same, in like manner as any such 
repair fund may now be taken or held by any private trustee or trustees ; and it 
shall and may be lawful for any trustee or trustees of any such repair fund to 
assign and transfer such rent-charge to such incumbent and his successors, 
to be held and applied by him or them, or to allow the same to be so applied, 
upon the same trusts, intents, and purposes as the same previously to such 
assignment and transfer were held by such trustee or trustees. 


Where a church &c. is built in an extra-parochial place, and there is no incum- 
bent, notices may be sent to the bishop, 


XVI. And be it further enacted, that where a church or chapel has been or 
shall hereafter be built and endowed, under the provisions of the said last- 
mentioned acts or either of them, in any extra-parochial place where there is 
no incumbent, it shall be sufficient, with respect to the notices required to be 
sent or served on the patron and incumbent, to send such notices with respect 
to such extra-parochial place to the bishop of the diocese alone; and such 
notices, when so sent, shall be deemed to be as good and valid as if the same 
had been sent to the patron and incumbent. 


Additional endowments may be made ; but not to be exempted from the Mortmain 
Acts, where the clear yearly value of the whole is more than 3001. 


XVII. And be it further enacted, that an additional permanent endowment 
may be at any time made for the use or benefit of any church or chapel, or of 
the incumbent or minister thereof, which may have been previously built and 
endowed under the said last-mentioned acts or either of them; and such addi- 
tional endowment may consist of houses, lands, tithes,. advowsons, rent- 
charges, tenements, or other hereditaments, or of money in the funds, or of 
money to be laid out in lands or other hereditaments: provided always, that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to extend to the authorizing any 
such additional endowment, without the same being subject to the provisions 
of the Mortmain acts, which shall amount, together with the former endow- 
ment or endowments, in any one case, to more than the clear yearly value of 
three hundred pounds. 
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Commissioners, with consent of bishop, or bishop alone, may order the fees for 


ecclesiastical offices to belong, after next avoidance of parish church, to the 
incumbent of the endowed church or chapel. 


XVIII. And be it farther enacted, that in any case in which the said com- 
missioners, or the bishop of the diocese, as the case may be, shall hereafter 
grant the patronage of any church or chapel built and endowed or to be built 
and endowed under the said recited acts passed in the first and second years 
of the reign of his late Majesty King William the Fourth and in the first and 
second years of the reign of her present Majesty, or either of them, and shall 
hereafter assign a particular district to such church or chapel under the said 
first-mentioned act, and shall determine under that act that the offices of 
baptisms, churchings, or burials, or some or one of them, shall be performed 
in such church or chapel, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners, if they 
think fit, with the consent in writing of the bishop of the diocese, or for the 
bishop of the diocese alone, as the case may be, to order and direct that all or 
a portion of the fees arising from the performance of such offices, and from the 
making, opening, or using any catacombs, vaults, or ground for burials of or 
belonging to such church or chapel, shall, from and after the next avoidance 
of the parish church of the parish in which such church or chapel is situated, 
belong and be paid to the incumbent of such church or chapel for his own 
use and benefit; and every such order or direction shall be good and valid, 
anything in the said recited acts or either of them to the contrary notwith- 


standing ; and every such order and direction shall be registered in the registry 
of the diocese. 


Commissioners may apply land to ecclesiastical purposes, or to parochial or 
charitable uses. 

XIX. And be it enacted, that in every case in which any grant shall have 
been or shall be made of any land or ground to the said commissioners for any 
of the purposes of the said recited acts or of any of them, either for a valuable 
consideration being paid for the same, and in which the said commissioners 
shall determine to apply a part only of such land or ground to any of the 
purposes of the said recited acts or any of them, it shall be lawful for the said 
commissioners and they are hereby authorized and empowered, with the con- 
sent of the grantor or grantors or donor or donors (as the case may be) of such 
land or ground, or of his, her, or their heirs or successors, (which consent 
such grantor or grantors or donor or donors, and his, her, or their heirs and 
successors, whether he, she, or they shall or shall not be under any legal or 
equitable disability or incapacity whatsoever to give such consent, is and are 
hereby fully authorized and empowered to give accordingly,) to apply any 
part of such land or ground which shall not have been or shall not be applied 
by the said commissioners for the purposes of the said recited acts, or of any 
of them, to any other ecclesiastical purposes, either as glebe or otherwise, for 
the use of the incumbent or minister of the parish, place, or district in which 
such land or ground is situate, or for the purpose of any parochial or chari- 


table school or any other charitable or public purpose relating to any such 
parish or place. 


Commussioners may defray the costs of consolidating the recited acts and this act. 


XX. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said commissioners 
and they are hereby authorized, if they think proper, to defray the law costs 
and other incidental expenses of amending or consolidating the herein-before 
recited acts and this act, out of any money in their hands arising out of ex- 
chequer bills issued to them under the provisions of the herein-before recited 
acts of the fifty-eighth year of the reign of his late Majesty King 
Third, and of the fifth year of the reign of his late Majesty King 
Fourth, or either of them. ilies 
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The provisions of 1 and 2 Vict. C. 106, as to the parties to be considered patrons, 
and to the mode of giving consents, toupply to this act. 


XXI. And be it further enacted, that the provisions contained in an act 
passed in the first and second years of the reign of her present Majesty, inti- 
tuled, ‘‘ An act to abridge the holding of benefices in plurality, and to make 
better provision for the residence of the clergy,” touching the party or parties 
who for the purposes of such act shall be in the cases therein mentioned con- 
sidered the patron or patrons, and the manner in which the consent of or the 
execution of any deed or deeds, instrument or instruments by or notice to such 
patron or patrons shall be given or effected, shall apply to the consent of, or 
the execution of any deed or deeds, instrument or instruments by or notice to 
such patron or patrons for the purposes of the herein-before first-recited acts 
or this act. 

To what parts only this act shall extend. 


XXII. And be it further enacted, that this act shall extend only to that part 
of the United Kingdom called England and Wales, and to the Isle of Man, 
and to the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark. 


AN ACT FOR BETTER ENFORCING CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


ANNO TERTILO ET QUARTO VICTORIA REGINA,.—CAP, LXXXVI, 
[7th August, 1840.) 
Repeal of 1 Henry ae 


Wuereas the manner of proceeding in causes for the correction of clerks re- 
quires amendment: be it enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that an act passed in the first year of the reign of King Henry the 
Seventh, intituled, ‘‘ An Act for Bishops to punish Priests and other Religious 
Men for dishonest lives,” shall be repealed. 


Definition of the terms “ PREFERMENT,” “ BISHOP,” and “ DIOCESE.” 
. : res > b | 
1 § 2 Vict. c. 106. 


Il. And be it enacted, that, unless it shall otherwise appear from the.con- 
text, the term ‘ preferment,” when used in this act, shall be construed to 
comprehend every deanery, archdeaconry, prebend, canonry, office of minor 
canon, priest vicar, or vicar choral in holy orders, and every precentorship, 
treasurership, sub-deanery, chancellorship of the church, and other dignity 
and office in any cathedral or collegiate church, and every mastership, war- 
denship, and fellowship in any collegiate church, and all benefices with cure 
of souls, comprehending therein all parishes, perpetual curacies, donatives, 
endowed public chapels, parochial chapelries, and chapelries or districts be- 
longing to or reputed to belong, or annexed or reputed to be annexed, to any 
church or chapel, and every curacy, lectureship, readership, chaplaincy, office, 
or place which requires the discharge of any spiritual duty, and whether the 
same be or be not within any exempt or peculiar jurisdiction ; and the word 
“bishop,” when used in this act, shall be construed to comprehend “ arch- 
bishop ;” and the word “ diocese,’ when used in this act, shall be construed 
to comprehend all places to which the jurisdiction of any bishop extends under 
and for the purposes of an act passed in the second year of the reign of her 
present Majesty, intituled, ‘‘An Act to abridge the ,holding of Benefices in 
Plurality, and to make better Provision for the Residence of the Clergy.” 
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Bishop may issue a commission of inquiry.— Notice to be previously given, 


III. And be it enacted, that in every case of any clerk in holy orders of the 
united church of England and Ireland who may be charged with any offence 
against the laws ecclesiastical, or concerning whom there may exist scandal or 
evil report as having offended against the said laws, it shall be lawful for the 
bishop of the diocese within which the offence is alleged or reported to have 
been committed, on the application of any party complaining thereof, or if he 
shall think fit of his own mere motion, to issue a commission under his hand 
and seal to five persons, of whom one shall be his vicar general, or an arch- 
deacon or rural dean within the diocese, for the purpose of making inquiry as 
to the grounds of such charge or report: provided always, that notice of the 
intention to issue such commission under the hand of the bishop, containing 
an intimation of the nature of the offence, together with the names, addition, 
and residence of the party on whose application or motion such commission 
shall be about to issue, shall be sent by the bishop to the party accused four- 
teen days at least before such commission shall issue. 


Proceedings of the commissioners. 


1V. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said commissioners, or 
any three of them, to examine upon oath, or upon solemn affirmation in cases 
where an affirmation or declaration is allowed by law instead of an oath, 
which oath or affirmation or declaration respectively shall be administered by 
them to all witnesses who shall be tendered to them for examination as well 
by any party alleging the truth of the charge or report as by the party accused, 
and to all witnesses whom they may deem it necessary to summon for the 
purpose of fully prosecuting the inquiry, and ascertaining whether there be 
sufficient prima’ facie ground for instituting further proceedings ; and notice 
of the time when and place where every such meeting of the commissioners 
shall be holden shall be given in writing under the hand of one of the said 
commissioners to the party accused seven days at least before the meeting ; 
and it shall be lawful for the party accused, or his agent, to attend the pro- 
ceedings of the commission, and to examine any of the witnesses, and all such 
preliminary proceedings shall be public, unless, on the special application of 
the party accused, the commissioners shall direct that the same or any part 
thereof shall be private; and when such preliminary proceedings, whether 
public or private, shall have been closed, one of the said commissioners shall, 
after due consideration of the depositions taken before them, openly and pub- 
licly declare the opinion of the majority of the commissioners present at such 
inquiry, whether there be or be not sufficient prima facie ground for instituting 
further proceedings. 


Report of the commissioners. 


V. And be it enacted, that the said commissioners or any three of them 
shall transmit to the bishop under their hands and seals the depositions of 
witnesses taken before them, and also a report of the opinion of the majority 
of the commissioners present at such inquiry whether or not there be sufficient 
prima facie ground for instituting proceedings against the party accused ; and 
such report shall be filed in the registry of the diocese; and that if the party 
accused shall hold any preferment in any other diocese or dioceses, the bishop 
to whom the report shall be made shall transmit a copy thereof, and of the 
depositions, to the bishop or bishops of such other diocese or dioceses, and 
shall also, upon the application of the party accused, cause to be delivered to 
such party a copy of the said report and of the depositions, on payment of a 


reasonable sum for the same, not exceeding two-pence for each folio of ninety 
words, 
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Bishop may pronounce sentence, by consent, without further proceedings. 


VI. And be it enacted, that in all cases where proceedings shall have been 
commenced under this act against any such clerk it shall be lawful for the 
bishop of any diocese within which such clerk may hold any preferment, with 
the consent of such clerk and of the party complaining, if any, first obtained 
in writing, to pronounce, without any further proceedings, such sentence as 
the said bishop shall think fit, not exceeding the sentence which might be pro- 
nounced in due course of law; and all such sentences shall be good and ef- 
fectual in law as if pronounced after a hearing according to the provisions of 
this act, and may be enforced by the like means. 


Articles and depositions to be filed. 


VII. And be it enacted, that if the commissioners shall report that there is 
sufficient prima facie ground for instituting proceedings, and if the bishop of 
any diocese within which the party accused may hold any preferment, or the 
party complaining, shall thereupon think fit to proceed against the party ac- 
cused, articles shall be drawn up, and, when approved and signed by an advo- 
cate practising in Doctors Commons, shall, together with a copy of the de- 
positions taken by the commissioners, be filed in the registry of the diocese of 
such last-mentioned bishop ; and any such party, or any person on his behalf, 
shall be entitled to inspect without fee such copies, and to require and have, 
on demand, from the registrar (who is hereby required to deliver the same), 
copies of such depositions, on payment of a reasonable sum for the same, not 
exceeding two-pence for each folio of ninety words. 


Service of copy of the articles on the party. 


VIII. And be it enacted, that a copy of the articles so filed shall be forth- 
with served upon the party accused by personally delivering the same to him, 
or by leaving the same at the residence house belonging to any preferment 
holden by him, or if there be no such house, then at his usual or last-known 
place of residence ; and it shall not be lawful to proceed upon any such arti- 
cles until after the expiration of fourteen days after the day on which such 
copy shall have been so served. 


Bishop may require the party to appear before him ; and may pronounce 
judgment on admission, 


IX. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said last-mentioned 
bishop, by writing under his hand, to require the party to appear, either in 
person or by his agent duly appointed, as to the said party may séem 
fit, before him at any place within the diocese, and at any time after the ex- 
piration of the said fourteen days, and to make answer to the said articles 
within such time as to the bishop shall seem reasonable ; and if the party shall 
appear, and by his answer admit the truth of the articles, the bishop, or his 
commissary specially appointed for that purpose, shall forthwith proceed to 
pronounce sentence thereupon according to the ecclesiastical law. 


How notice and requisition to be served. 


X. And be it further enacted, that every notice and requisition to be given 
or made in pursuance of this act shall be served on the party to whom the 
same respectively relate in the same manner as is hereby directed with respect 
to the service of a copy of the articles on the party accused. ; 


Proceedings on a hearing before the bishop. 


XI. And be it enacted, that if the party accused shall refuse or neglect to 
appear and make answer to the said articles, or shall appear and make any 
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answer to the said articles other than an unqualified admission of the truth 
thereof, the bishop shall proceed to hear the cause, with the assistance of three 
assessors, to be nominated by the bishop, one of whom shall be an advocate 
who shall have practised not less than five years in the court of the arch- 
bishop of the province, or a sergeant at law, or a barrister of not less than 
seven vears standing, and another shall be the dean of his cathedral church, or 
of one of his cathedral churches, or one of his archdeacons, or his chancellor ; 
and upon the hearing of such cause the bishop shall determine the same, and 
pronounce sentence thereupon according to the ecclesiastical law. 


Sentence of bishop to be effectual in law. 


XII. And be it enacted, that all sentences which shall be pronounced by 
any bishop or his commissary in pursuance of this act, shall be good and eflec- 
tual in law, and such sentences may be enforced by the like means as a sen- 
tence pronounced by an ecclesiastical court of competent jurisdiction. 


Bishop may send the cause to the court of appeal of the province.—Judge of the 
court may make orders for expediting such suits.— No appeal from interlocutory 
decree. 


XIII. Provided always, and be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the 
bishop of any diocese within which any such clerk shall hold any preferment, 
or if he hold no preferment then for the bishop of the diocese within which 
the offence is alleged to have been committed, in any case, if he shall think 
fit, cither in the first instance or after the commissioners shall have reported 
that there is sufficient prima facie ground for instituting proceedings, and be- 
fore the filing of the articles, but not afterwards, to send the case by letters of 
request to the court of appeal of the province, to be there heard and deter- 
mined according to the law and practice of such court: provided always, that 
the judge of the said court may and he is hereby authorized and empowered 
from time to time to make any order or orders of court for the purpose of ex- 
pediting such suits or otherwise improving the practice of the said court, and 
from time to time to alter and revoke the same: provided also, that there 
shall be no appeal from any interlocutory decree or order not having the force 
or effect of a definitive sentence, and thereby ending the suit in the court of 
appeal of the province, save by the permission of the judge of such court. 


Bishop empowered to inhibit party accused from performing services of 
the church, &c. 


XIV. And be it enacted, that in every case in which, from the nature of 
the offence charged, it shall appear to any bishop within whose diocese the 
party accused may hold any preferment that great scandal is likely to arise 
from the party accused continuing to perform the services of the church while 
such charge is under investigation, or that his ministration will be useless 
while such charge is pending, it shall be lawful for the bishop to cause a 
notice to be served on such party at the same time with the service of a copy 
of the articles aforesaid, or at any time pending any proceedings before the 
bishop or in any ecclesiastical court, inhibiting the said party from performing 
any services of the church within such diocese from and after the expiration of 
fourteen days from the service of such notice, and until sentence shall have 
been given in the said cause : provided that it shall be lawful for such party, 
being the incumbent of a benefice, within fourteen days after the service of 
the said notice, to nominate to the bishop any fit person or persons to perform 
all such services of the church during the period in which such party shall be 
so inhibited as aforesaid ; and if the bishop shall deem the person or persons 
so nominated fit for the performance of such services he shall grant his licence 
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to him or them accordingly, or in case a fit person shall not be nominated, the 
bishop shall make such provision for the service of the church as to him shail 
seem necessary; and in all such cases it shall be lawful for the bishop to 
assign such stipend, not exceeding the stipend required by law for the curacy 
of the church belonging to the said party, nor exceeding a moiety of the net 
annual income of the benefice, as the said bishop may think fit, and to provide 
for the payment of such stipend, if necessary, by sequestration of the living: 
provided also, that it shall be lawful for the said bishop at any time to revoke 
such inhibition and licence respectively. 


What appeals may be. 


XV. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any party who shall think 
himself aggrieved by the judgment pronounced in the first instance by the 
bishop, or in the court of appeal of the province, to appeal from such judg- 
ment; and such appeal shall be to the archbishop, and shall be heard before 
the judge of the court of appeal of the province, when the cause shall have 
been heard and determined in the first instance by the bishop, and shall be 
proceeded in in the said court of appeal in the same manner and subject only 
to the same appeal as in this act is provided with respect to cases sent by let- 
ters of request to the said court; and the appeal shall be to the Queen in 
council, and shall be heard before the judicial committee of the privy council 
when the cause shall have been heard and determined in the first instance in 
the court of the archbishop. 


Archbishops and bishops, members of the privy council, to be members of the 
judicial committee on all appeals under this act. 


XVI. And be it enacted, that every archbishop and bishop of the united 
church of England and Ireland, who now is or at any time hereafter shall be 
sworn of her Majesty’s most honourable privy council, shall be a member of 
the judicial committee of the privy council for the purposes of every such 
appeal as aforesaid ; and that no such appeal shall be heard before the judi- 
cial committee of the privy council unless at least one of such archbishops or 
bishops shall be present at the hearing thereof: provided always, that the 
archbishop or bishop who shall have issued the commission herein-before 
mentioned in any such case, or who shall have heard any such case, or who 
shall have sent any such case by letters of request to the court of appeal of the 


province, shall not sit as a member of the judicial committee on an appeal in 
that case. 


Attendance of witnesses, and production of papers, &c., may be compelled. 


XVII. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful in any such inquiry for any 
three or more of the commissioners, or in any such proceeding, for the bishop, 
or for any assessor of the bishop, or for the judge of the court of appeal of the 
province, to require the attendance of such witnesses, and the production of 
such deeds, evidences, or writings, as may be necessary; and such bishop, 
judge, assessor, and commissioners respectively shall have the same power for 
these purposes as now belong to the consistorial court and to the court of 
arches respectively. 


Witnesses to be examined on oath, and to be liable to punishment for perjury. 


XVIII. And be it enacted, that every witness who shall be eXamined in 
pursuance of this act shall give his or her evidence upon oath, or upon solemn 
affirmation in cases where an affirmation is allowed by law instead of an oath, 
which oath or affirmation respectively shall be administered by the judge of 
the court or his surrogate, or by the assessor of the bishop, or by a commis- 
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sioner ; and that every such witness who shall wilfully swear or affirm falsely 
shall be deemed guilty of perjury. 


Provisions of act not to interfere with persons instituting suits to establish a 
civil right. 23 H. 8.c. 9. 


XIX. Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing herein-before con- 
tained shall prevent any person from instituting as voluntary promoter, or 
from prosecuting, in such form and manner and in such court as he might 
have done before the passing of this act, any suit which, though in form 
criminal, shall have the effect of asserting, ascertaining, or establishing any 
civil right, nor to prevent the archbishop of the province from citing any such 
clerk before him in cases and under circumstances in and under which such 
archbishop might, before the passing of, this act, cite such clerk under and in 
pursuance of a statute passed in the twenty-third year of the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, intituled, “ An act that no person shall be cited out of the 
diocese where he or she dwelleth, except in certain cases. 


Suits to be commenced within two years.— Proviso. 


XX. And be it enacted, that every suit or proceeding against any such clerk 
in holy orders for any offence against the laws ecclesiastical shall be com- 
menced within two years after the commission of the offence in respect of 
which the suit or proceeding shall be instituted, and not afterwards : provided 
always, that whenever any such suit or proceeding shall be brought in respect 
of an offence for which a conviction shall have been obtained in any court of 
common law, such suit or proceeding may be brought against the person con- 
victed at any time within six calendar months after such conviction, although 
more than two years shall have elapsed since the commission of the offence in 
respect of which such suit or proceeding shall be so brought. 


27 G. 3. c. 44, not to apply to suits against spiritual persons for 
certain offences. 


XX. And be it declared and enacted, that the act passed in the twenty- 
seventh year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Third, intituled, 
“An act to prevent frivolous and vexatious suits in the ecclesiastical courts,” 
does not and shall not extend to the time of the commencement of suits or pro- 
ceedings against spiritual persons for any of the offences in the said act named. 


Power of archbishops and bishops as to exempt or peculiar places or 
preferments. 


XXII. And be it enacted, that every archbishop and bishop within the 
limit of whose province or diocese respectively any place, district, or prefer- 
ment, exempt or peculiar, shall be locally situate, shall, except as herein other- 
wise provided, have, use, and exercise all the powers and authorities necessary 
for the due execution by them respectively of the provisions and purposes of 
this act, and for enforcing the same with regard thereto respectively, as such 
archbishop and bishop respectively would have used and exercised if the same 
were not exempt or peculiar, but were subject in all respects to the jurisdiction 
of such archbishop or bishop; and where any place, district, or preferment, 
exempt or peculiar, shall be locally situate within the limits of more than one 
province or diocese, or where the same, or any of them, shall be locally situate 
between the limits of the two provinces, or between the limits of any two or 
more dioceses, the archbishop or bishop of the cathedral church to whose pro- 
vince or diocese the cathedral, collegiate, or other church or chapel of the 
place, district, or preferment respectively shall be nearest in local situation, 
shall have, use, and exercise all the powers and authorities which are neces- 
sary for the due execution of the provisions of this act, and enforcing the same 
with regard thereto respectively, as such archbishop or bishop could have 
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used if the same were not exempt or peculiar, but were subject in all respects 
to the jurisdiction of such archbishop or bishop respectively, and the same, for 
all the purposes of this act, shall be deemed and taken to be within the limits 
of the province or diocese of such archbishop or bishop; provided that the 
peculiars belonging to any archbishopric or bishopric, though locally situate 
in another diocese, shall continue subject to the archbishop or bishop to whom 
they belong, as well for the purposes of this act as for all other purposes of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 


No suit to be instituted except as herein provided. 


XXIII. And be it enacted, that no criminal suit or proceeding against a 
clerk in holy orders of the united church of England and Ireland for any of- 
fence against the laws ecclesiastical shall be instituted in any ecclesiastical 
court otherwise than is herein-before enacted or provided. 


If a bishop is patron of the preferment held by accused party, archbishop to 
act in his stead. 


XXIV. And be it enacted, that when any act, save sending a case by letters 
of request to the court of appeal of the province, is to be done or any authority 
is to be exercised by a bishop under this act, such act shall be done or authority 
exercised by the archbishop of the province in all cases where the bishop who 
would otherwise do the act or exercise the authority is the patron of any pre- 
ferment held by the party accused. 


Saving of archbishop and bishop’s powers. 


XXV. And be it enacted, that nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued to affect any authority over the clergy of their respective provinces or 
dioceses which the archbishops or bishops of England and Wales may now 
according to law exercise personally and without process in court; and that 
nothing herein contained shall extend to Ireland. 


Act may be amended this session. 


XXVI. And be it enacted, that this act may be amended or repealed by any 
act to be passed in this session of parliament. 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE SOLEMNIZATION OF MARRIAGES 
IN THE DISTRICTS IN OR NEAR WHICH THE PARTIES RESIDE. 


ANNO TERTIO ET QUARTO VICTORIZ REGIN#®.—CAP, LXXII. 
(7th August, 1840.} 


Certificate of notice not to be granted for marriage out of the district where 
the parties dwell, except as hereinafter enacted, 


Wuereas by an act passed in the fourth year of the reign of King George 
the Fourth, intituled, “An Act for amending the Laws respecting the 
Solemnization of Marriage in England,” it is provided, that in all cases where 
banns shall have been published, the marriage shall be solemnized in one of 
the parish churches or chapels where such banns shall have been published, 
and in no other place whatsoever: And whereas by an act passed in the 
seventh year of the reign of his late majesty, intituled, “‘ An Act for Marriages 
in England,” provision is made for marriages intended to be solemnized in 
England, after notice given, according to the forms authorized by the last-re- 
cited act, which act has been explained and amended by an act passed in the first 
year of the reign of ber present Majesty : And whereas it is expedient to restrain 
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marriages under the said act of his late majesty from being solemnized out of 
the district in which one of the parties dwells, unless either of the parties dwells 
in a district within which there is not any registered building, wherein, under 
the provisions of the said act of his late Majesty, as explained and amended 
by the said act of her present Majesty, marriage is solemnized according to 
the form, rite, or ceremony the parties see fit to adopt: Be it therefore de- 
clared and enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this 
present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that it is not 
and shall not be lawful for any superintendent registrar to give any certificate 
of notice of marriage where the building in which the marriage is to be 
solemnized, as stated in the notice, shall not be within the district wherein 
one of the parties shall have dwelt for the time required by the said act of his 
late Majesty, except as herein-after is enacted. 


In what case marriage may be solemnized out of the district in which the 
parties dwell. 


II. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any party intending mar- 
riage under the provisions of the said act of his late Majesty, in addition to 
the notice required to be given by that act, to declare at the time of giving 
such notice, by indorsement thereon, the religious appellation of the body of 
Christians to which the party professeth to belong, and the form, rite, or 
ceremony which the parties desire to adopt in solemnizing their marriage, 
and that, to the best of his or her knowledge and belief, there is not within 
the district in which one of the parties dwells any registered building in 
which marriage is solemnized according to such form, rite, or ceremony, and 
the district nearest to the residence of that party in which a building is 
registered wherein marriage is so solemnized, and the registered building 
within such district in which it is intended to solemnize their marriage ; and 
after the expiration of seven days or twenty-one days, as the case may require, 
under the said act of his late Majesty, it shall be lawful for the superintendent 
registrar to whom any such notice shall have been given to issue his certifi- 
cate, according to the provisions of that act; and after the issuing of such 
certificate the parties shall be at liberty to solemnize their marriage in the 
registered building stated in such notice: Provided always, that after any 
marriage shall have been solemnized it shall not be necessary in support of 
such marriage to give any proof of the truth of the facts herein authorized to 
be stated in the notice, nor shall any evidence be given to prove the contrary 
in any suit touching the validity of such marriage. 


Form of notice. 


III. And be it enacted, that the additional notice herein-before authorized 
to be given may be according to the form in the schedule to this act annexed, 
or to a like effect. 

Persons making false declarations guilty of perjury. 


IV. And be it enacted, that every person who shall knowingly and wilfully 
make any false declaration under the provisions of this act, for the purpose of 
procuring any marriage out of the district in which the parties or one of them 
dwell, shall suffer the penalties of perjury: Provided always, that no such 


prosecution shall take place after the expiration of eighteen calendar months 
from the solemnization of such marriage. 


Provision as to marriages of members of the Society of Friends and Jews. 


V. Provided always, and be it enacted, that, notwithstanding anything 
herein or in the said recited acts or either of them contained, the society of 
friends commonly called quakers, and also persons professing the Jewish re- 
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ligion, may lawfully continue to contract and solemnize marriage according to 
the usages of the said society and of the said persons respectively, after notice 
for that purpose duly given, and certificate or certificates duly issued, pur- 
suant to the provision of the said recited act of his late majesty, notwith- 
standing the building or place wherein such marriage may be contracted or 
solemnized be not situate within the district or either of the districts (as the 
case may be) in which the parties shall respectively dwell. 


Act may be amended this session. 


VI. And be it enacted, that this act may be amended or repealed by any 
act to be passed in this present session of parliament. 





, THE SCHEDULE TO WHICH THE ACT REFERS. 


I, the undersigned and within-named James Smith, do hereby declare that 
I, being [here insert, a member of the church of England, a Roman catholic, in- 
dependent, baptist, presbyterian, unitarian, or such other description of the reli- 
gion of the party), and the within-named Martha Green, in solemnizing our 
intended marriage, desire to adopt the form, rite, or ceremony of the [ Roman- 
catholic church, independents, baptists, presbyterians, unitarians, or other des- 
cription of the form, rite, or ceremony the parties state it to be their desire to 
adopt} ; and that to the best of my knowledge and belief there is not within the 
superintendent registrar’s district in which [/ dwell], or [in which the said 
Martha Green dwells}, any registered building in which marriage is solemnized 
according to such form, rite, or ceremony; and that the nearest district to 
[my dwelling place}, or to [the dwelling place of the said Martha Green), in 
which a building is registered wherein marriage may be solemnized according 
to such form, rite, or ceremony, is the [here insert the name by which the 
superintendent registrar’s district is designated]; and that we intend to 
solemnize our marriage in the registered building within that district known 
by the name of [here insert the name by which the building has been registered). 
Witness my hand this tenth day of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty. (Signed ) James Smith. 


(The Italics in this schedule to be filled as the case may be.) 


COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH.—Wepbwespay, June 24. 
THE QUEEN U. THE PRESIDENT AND CHAPTER OF EXETER. 


Tue question in this case was, whether a mandamus should or should not 
issue, compelling the president and chapter of Exeter to appoint Mr. Grills 
Dean of Exeter. It appeared that there occurred a vacancy in this dignity in 
1838, when the crown named as its nominee Mr. Grills, but the president and 
chapter, after sundry proceedings, definitely elected Mr. Lowe to the dignity. 

The attorney-general, in moving for the mandamus some days since, main- 
tained that the nominee of the crown was the party that ought to have been 
elected; that the nomination of the crown, in other words, was an indis- 
pensable qualification, and that therefore the election of Mr. Lowe was null 
and void, and that the mandamus for the election of Mr. Grills must issue. 

Sir W. Follett, in opposing the mandamus, contended that the right of elec- 
tion was positive in the chapter, and that the crown had not the right claimed 
for it by the attorney-general. 

The court this day gave judgment, and decided that the election of Mr. 
Lowe was valid.—Rule discharged. 
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CONSISTORY COURT.—Wepwespay, June 24. 
WHITE AND JACKSON U. BEARD. 


Dr. LusHinGTon gave sentence in this case, which was a suit for subtraction 
of church-rate by the churchwardens of Coggeshall, Essex, against Mr. W. 
Beard, a parishioner. The amount of rate sued for was 3s. 9}d., and it was 
resisted on various grounds of alleged inequality. The learned judge began 
by lamenting the absence of authorities, either in elementary writers or de- 
cisions of courts, that could throw any light upon the definite principles which 
should govern his judgment in this case. This court had no power to amend 
a church-rate; and where a rate was resisted, it must either pronounce it 
null and void or for its validity altogether. The rate sued for in the present 
case was trifling in amount, and if the party succeeded in his resistance to it, 
and received costs, they could not indemnify him for the trouble and expense 
he would have incurred. But regretting, as he did, that so long a litigation 
should have taken place respecting so small a sum, the party had a right to 
dispute the rate if he had alegal defence, and by acquiescing in a rate of small 
amount made upon an erroneous principle, he might furnish a prima facie 
proof of the equality of a rate similarly made of larger amount. He hoped 
that by attention in future on the part of churchwardens, and by a due 
consideration of the difficulties with which the case was environed, the court 
might be relieved from the painful necessity of having again to adjudicate on 
a sum of 3s, 9$d. He pronounced for the rate, but he made no order as to 
costs. 


DERRY. 
THE IRISH SOCIETY UV. TH E EISHCP. 


Tue following case has been tried by the Irish Court of Common Pleas 
—namely, whether the plaintiffs were entitled to the presentation of the living 
of Camus, in Londonderry, or whether that right belonged to the bishop. 
The last incumbent died in 1837, and the Irish Society presented the Rev. A. 
Boyd to the bishop for induction. The bishop, however, nominated Mr. Lind- 
say, and afterwards, as Mr. Lindsay did not accept the living, nominated 
Mr. Sampson, who was not resident in Derry. To shew the right of the 
plaintiffs to the advowson, their counsel went into the history of Ulster as far 
back as the attainder of the O’Neills. King James I., to bring the north of 
Ireland into a state of peace, by introducing a society of “ civil men” from 
England, consulted his privy council, and a negotiation was carried on with 
the city of London to allow the citizens to make a “ plantation” in Ulster. 
This “ plantation” was settled; and to reimburse the undertakers of the 
scheme for rebuilding the city of Londonderry and town of Coleraine, they 
were remunerated by grants of lands, and with the patronage and regulation of 
the churches in the district. Of the society so privileged, the plaintiffs came 
forward as the representatives. Various documents were produced by the 
plaintiffs in evidence of the justice of their claim. The bishop relied on a 
possession of upwards of two hundred years. The judge stated, that the 
plaintiffs must rely on the strength of the title, and that the bishop need not 
shew his title to obtain the verdict. He directed the jury to depend much on 
the plaintiffs’ title while considering the question of the non-exercise of their 
claimed right. On the evidence, the jury were to decide whether, by exer- 
cise of the power of collation during so long a period, a continued claim, and 
one adverse to that of the plaintiffs, was set up, or whether the bishop was 
not merely fulfilling his duty in keeping the church full; for, if his act were 
merely a discharge of his duty consistent with his patron’s neglect, this would 
not constitute an adverse possession, if exercised for five hundred years; and 
if the plaintiffs’ right were clear, no time could bar them. The question 
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therefore turned on evidence of the plaintiffs’ title alone, (of which the 
judge seemed to entertain no doubt,) and provided that were sufficient, the 
verdict was to be given in their favour. The evidence that the plaintiffs had 
title in 1613, and exercised it either by their own presentation, or by that of 
the crown, or by the collation of the bishop, in their right, would be sufficient. 
The jury found for the defendant, but a conditional order for a new trial was 
iven. 
; The law to be gathered from the judge’s opinion is, that a bishop by col- 
lating does nothing to bar the right of an unconscious or neglectful patron, 
but is merely exercising ordinary functions, and not setting up any adverse 
claim. | 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


rik CHURCH REVENUES BILL. 


Tue following letter from Sir Robert Peel has been published by the Times, 
which vouches for its authenticity :— 


 Whitehall-gardens, Feb 25, V2. 


“ My dear Bishop of Durham,—That public business must be of more than 
ordinary and pressing importance which I did not set aside for the purpose of 
reading with earnest attention a letter from you, and that letter, too, on a 
subject of such vital importance as the one on which you have addressed me. 

“T will, with your permission, refer to the political and the religious con- 
siderations which it involves. 

“It is a matter of extreme difficulty to determine when it is the duty ofa 
minister of the crown to undertake the interference with ancient usages and 
venerable institutions. If he determines to do nothing, he may incur the risk 
of ensuring interference by ruder and more hostile hands. If he advises and 
undertakes interference, he appears to the unthinking to be needlessly depart- 
ing from principle, to be unsettling what it may be very dangerous to disturb, 
and to be establishing a precedent which may be appealed to against himself 
by those dangerous innovators whose intervention he wishes to avert. 

“I know no other guide that he can take to regulate his course amid such 
difficulties but his deliberate and conscientious conviction of what may be 
ultimately the best for the security and permanent interests of the establish- 
ments he desires to protect and serve. 

“The important question connected with the church which was forced upon 
me, and which required immediate decision, was this :— 

“Is it prudent and safe, on the part of the crown, to decline all interference 
with the state of the church, and to leave that question to be disposed of as 
may seem best to the House of Commons, trusting implicitly either to the for- 
bearance and caution of that house, or to the power of the House of Lords to 
reject what may be injurious ? 

‘“‘T cannot with a safe conscience answer that question in the affirmative. 

“T entreat you to look with me at the constitution of the present House of 
Commons. We have a decided majority of the representatives of both Ireland 
and Scotland hostile to the church; and, I fear, no inconsiderable number of 
the representatives of England either unfriendly or indifferent to the interests 
of the church. 

‘On the first discussion that takes place in the House of Commons, after 
my appointment as prime minister, on the proposal to replace in the chair the 
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late speaker, who has served the house for eighteen years, and during seven 
successive parliaments, | find myself in a minority of ten. 

‘It is in vain for me to disguise from myself that very few of those who 
voted in that majority will prove themselves, on the day of trial, friends to 
the church. 

‘The minority is composed in great part of members professing the utmost 
attachment to the church, but all, with few exceptions, requiring the cor- 
rection of whatever can justly be called an abuse in the establishment. 

‘In that minority Lord Stanley and his friends voted, increasing, of course, 
to the extent of their numbers, the force we could bring into the field. At his 
late election for Lancashire, Lord Stanley, a declared friend of the church, 
who sacrificed his office in maintenance of the principle that church property 
in Ireland should not be applicable to secular purposes, delivered these 
opinions on the subject of church reform :— 

«I know also that ecclesiastical reform must come, and that it is certain 
with regard to two great branches—namely, both as to the temporalities of the 
church, and also as to her internal discipline. I, too, like my hon. friend, would 
not be a consenting party to abstracting one farthing from the revenues of the 
clergy, who, I believe in my conscience, are not ov erpaid, but, as a body, are 
hardly adequate to supply the religious wants of the people. But I do say, that 
it is absolutely necessary to have a different distribution of the revenues of the 
church, to afford a more equal distribution of the means of religious instruc- 
tion; that the abuses of non-residence, the abuses of pluralities, and the abuses 
of the present appropriation of chapter and cathedral property should be got 
rid of, and that the revenues of the church should be so disposed of as to give 
the people of England the greatest amount of benefit from the exertion of com- 
petently, but not overpaid, ministers.’ 

““ Now, looking at the majority, and at the constitution of the minority, what 
course is it prudent for us to take? Shall we leave church reform-in the 
hands of the House of Commons, or shall we make an honest bond fide attempt 
to reserve to the crown, and to advisers selected by the crown, the cautious 
and deliberate review of a question of such extreme delicacy and importance? 

“Believe me, my dear lord, that I am acting under the deepest impression 
that the effort | have made so to reserve that question affords the best (I had 
almost said the only) prospect of any safe and satisfactory adjustment of it. 

“So much for the political considerations that are connected with this sub- 


ject, and their bearing, not on the political prospects of an administration, but 


on the vital interests of the church. 

‘* May I presume, now, with the utmost deference for your superior know- 
ledge, and with unbounded respect for your high and venerable character, to 
say a word to you on much higher concerns—on the intrinsic merits of the 
measure I have advised, and its relation to the spiritual welfare of the esta- 
blishment ? 

‘“T admit the force of your observations as to the advantage of cathedral 
dignities, their tendency to elevate the general character of the profession, their 
utility (if honestly 5 as retreats for, and encouragement to, learning ; 
and [ should be the last person to propose any harsh measures of confiscation, 
or the sudden appropriation of the revenues of deans and chapters (in the ab- 
sence of all friendly and confidential consultation with them) to objects foreign 
to their original destination. 

** Bat I do earnestly advise a comprehensive and impartial consideration of 
the whole position of the church, and that our anxiety for one branch of the 
establishment should not divert our care from other objects of most important 
and pressing concern. I do earnestly ask, whether it be fit that the great 
manufacturing towns and districts of the country should be left, as to the 
means of spiritual instruction, in their present state’ Is it right (I ask the 
question on purely religious grounds) that such a place as Nottingham, for 
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instance, should remain as it has hitherto remained, with no provision for the 
maintenance of the ministers of the church of England, excepting the scanty 
means which they can collect from pew-rents or Easter dues? 

“Ts it right that the two parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, West- 
minster, with a population of 50,000 souls—parishes dependent on the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster—in the immediate vicinity of the cathedral 
church—under the daily eye of Parliament—should remain without, in either 
case, a decent provision for even a single minister of the church of England? 
In these parisi.es there are additional churches subscribed for, but not built, 
because there is no endowment; and dissent is increasing, not on account of 
hostility to the church, but because there is a religious feeling which the 
church of England will not conciliate towards herself, . 

“Apart from all popular clamour, from all political considerations, is it 
better for the church of England, for the interest of that faith, the propagation 
and maintenance of which is surely the primary object of her establishment, 
to coptinue the old method of disposing of all the prebends of Westminster as 
sinecure dignities, or to make a certain number of them instrumental in re- 
moving such a scandal from the church, as that which two great neglected 
parishes in the heart of the metropolis, and in immediate connexion with the 
chapter, are exhibiting at this hour? 

** Let me take another case—that of Colne, a patish in Lancashire, the 
centre of a large manufacturing district. It contains about 18,000 inhabitants, 
has one minister with a stipend of about 160/. a year, LOO/. of which is raised 
by Easter dues, paid with the utmost reluctance and ill will, each cottager 
having to pay 54d. a head, and frequently resisting payment until after an 
order of the magistrate, which increases the charge tenfold. 

“‘T have mentioned three examples of parishes ; one in the metropolis, one 
in a large town, one in a great manufacturing district; and they are not unfair 
instances of the miserable provision made for Divine worship in very many 
parishes similarly circumstanced. Can we reconcile it to ourselves, in a 
religious point of view, that these things should remain as they are! If we 
cannot, if we must admit that they are wrong, is there the shadow of a hope 
that Parliament will be content merely to supply the deficiency-—will leave 
cathedral dignities and cathedral revenues precisely on their present footing, 
and make provision out of the public funds for the increase of all livings 
inadequately provided for? Suppose there were a vacancy to-morrow in the 
deanery of Durham, would it be prudent for me, either as a minister or as a 
conscientious friend of the church, to advise the king to fill up the appoint- 
ment, leaving it with its present emoluments of 9,000/. a year, and with no 
other spiritual functions than those which belong properly to the dean? 
There would certainly be, on the one hand, the advantage of strict adherence 
to the letter at least of the statutes of the chapter; there would be the gain to 
the minister of a great aristocratic appointment, which might possibly be well 
bestowed on some man of pre-eminent worth and extraordinary learning; but 
would such advantages compensate for the alienation of thousands from the 
church, who would witness this appointment, with all its emoluments intact, 
devolving on an individual, and at the same time populous districts in the 
neighbourhood of Durham overrun with dissent, from no other cause than 
that there is no adequate provision for the performance of the rites of the 
church of England? 

“If the deanery of Durham were retained with all its functions, and with 
ample emoluments for the station, and if, at the same time, some mode could 
be devised for making a portion of the revenues (surely the excessive revenues ) 
now attached to the deanery instrumental in planting a new bishopric in the 
north of England, and relieving the see of Chester from some portion of labours 
above human strength, could it be truly said that this would be undermining 
the foundations of the church? 
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“ Would a measure of this kind, or the attachment of a prebend of Durham 
to such a rectory as that of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, or the application of the 
emoluments of a prebend to the spiritual improvement of immense masses of 
population (selecting, if possible, those which are connected with the chapter 
by vicinage or local ties), would such acts be any greater violation of rigid 
principle than the sale of the property of the chapter for the purpose of en- 
dowing an university, or the attachment of prebends to the professorships in 
that university ? 

‘“* Does any reasonable man complain that a prebend of Lichfield has been 
attached to an unendowed parish in Birmingham, or doubt the advantage to 
the church, to the temporal as well as the spiritual interests of the church, of 
such an application of it? 

‘‘ Under any circumstances, I should say not; but, under the present cir- 
cumstances, the practical question for decision is this :—Shall these precedents 
be cautiously acted upon by friends of the church, for the bond fide purpose of 
extending the influence of the church, or shall church reform be left to reckless 
innovators and undisguised enemies ? 

“ | have written this letter amid so many interruptions, and so hastily, that 
I ought perhaps to apologize to you for an apparent abruptness and peremp- 
toriness in the manner and tone of it—perhaps for its unconnectedness and 
want of clearness. 

‘« T have been obliged to have it re-copied, that I might not inflict upon you 
the double penalty of a tedious and an illegible letter. 

‘* ] have the honour to be, my dear Lord, with the greatest esteem, most 
faithfully yours, Robert Pees. 


‘‘P.S.—I omitted to state in my letter that I entirely concur in your opinion 
that it could not be politic or just, under any circumstances, to contract the 
means of the chapter of Durbam to give effect in the fullest degree to their 
wise and liberal intentions in respect to the university which has been founded 
under their auspices.” 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


ORDINATIONS. 





sishop of Bangor, Bangor Cathedral.................scccecesees scoee July 19 
Bishop of Lichfield, Eccleshall, Staffordshire ........... soveece ses Aug. 23 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells Cathedral ............ eccscecee Sept. 20 
Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cathedral oo... cc cee eseecceees 
Bishop of Lincoln, Lincoln Cathedral ..........-..s00 eeisuwheenes ~ = 
DEACONS, 
Name. Degree. College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Barber, William Henry... p.a. Magdalen Camb. Lichfield 
Barlow, John James...... kA. St. John's Camb. Lichfield 
Bennett, J. W.S........... R.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 
Bernal, Charles............. B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Lincoln 
Bruce, Horace L. K........ M.A. Christ Church Oxford Lincoln 
Capel, George....s......000. B.A. Queens’ Camb. Lichfield 
Clifford, F.C. Ascccocscccee ma. ‘Trinity Camb. Bath and Wells 
Coddington, W............. nA. Trinity Dublin 3 Bath and Wells, by let. 
7 wer aE. dim, from Bp. Meath. 
Collinson, George John... wa. Trinity Camb. Salisbur 
Cs Bes ncsmssinceses Queens’ Camb. Lichfiel 
Cosser, Walter Maude,... 8.4. ‘Trinity Oxford Salisbury 
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n Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
e Cree, J....+. muiinpiaiaeees ‘ule Corpus Christi Camb. Salisbury 
if Davie, George John...... . BA. Exeter aie Oxford Lincoln 
or Fanshawe, Jobn Faithful. 1.4. Corpus Christi Camb. Lichfield 
Ferguson, Thos. Pattinson s.a. ‘Trinity Camb. Lichfield . 
id ‘i ‘ St. Peter’ Camb § Lincoln, by let. dim. 
l= Fowke, FranciS ....+.++e0++ B.A, t. Peter's amb. 2 from Bp. Ripon 
in } DD cccccccccccccce B.A. Emmanuel Camb, Lincoln 
scan o seneees saabelne as, Trinity Dublin Bath and Wells 
“1 Goldney, George. ». B.A. King’s Camb. Lincoln 
to ; ‘li ee Dublin § Lichfield, —— dim. 
of Gray, Willtam. .cccccccccece +A. y i from Bp. romore 
Griffith, E.....cccccereeees B.A. Trinity Dublin Bath and Wells 
r- Hall, John William.. ves, iis wae Camb. Lichfield 
ts Helmore, Thomas. ..... z.a. Magdalen Hall Oxford Lichfield 
of Jones, Jb svereee arene B.A. Jesus Oxford Bangor 
“a Langdale, George A.... B.A. St, John’s Camb. Lincoln 
= Lloyd, Aeorge......eeeee. BA. Emmanuel Camb. Lichfield 
Maddison, C. J............. 8-c.t. New Inn Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 
at Mence, Richard............ nea. Trinity Oxford — Lincoln 
P- M‘Ewen, Archibald........ nA. Magdalen Oxford Salisbury 
nd Ww erG, Tecccccesescecsesce p.a. Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells 
Moody, James L............ bea. St. Mary Hall Oxford Lincoln 
ou Mould, James George..... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb, Lichfield 
Noot, Edw. Henry Lane. m.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Lichtield 
5st :' or Trinit Dublin § Lichfield, by let. dim. 
Norman, Edward........... M.A, nity 2 from Bp. Meath 
: Ogle, Wm. Reynolds..... pea. Trinity = = Oxford Lichfield 
5 Paris, Archibald........... g.A. Corpus Christi Camb. — ba 
; ’ wy ells, eL.aim. 
- Pillans, W. H.....seeeeeeees B.A. Jesus Camb. ma Bp. = 
led Pughe, Kenneth M........ za. St. John’s = Camb. Lincoln 
Pulling, James............. M.A. Corpus Christi Camb, Lichfield 
OUR, Bisscscsvsceceas ae p.A. Wadbam Oxford Bath and Wells 
Stanley, G. Sloane......... g.Ae Christ Church Oxford Salisbur 
Strettell, Alfred Baker.... b.a. Trinity Camb. Lichfiel 
Bi Till, Jobn...cccccccccscccccse Beds Queens’ - Camb. Lichtield 
+ Whittaker, Charles........ p.A.  Brasennose Oxford Lichfield 
Williams, Frederick....... p.a. Corpus Christi Camb. eae aS 
Woodhouse, Charles W... wa. Caius Camb. 5 ‘fendi of ¥ veo 
‘ . dim, 
Wordsworth, JohnGeorge 3.a. Pembroke Camb. } , gong: eg Pt 
Wordsworth, Cullen Forth s.c.1. Magdalen Hall Oxford Liehaabde mga 
4 ( . 
Yeoman, Henry Walker.. m.a. Trinity Camb, ‘ ee Abp. vf Ne 
PRIESTS. 
Alford, Charles Richard... n.a. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Barclay, a we. B.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 
Bleaymire, Thomas....... . BA. ‘Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
WOE, Fy Cy cvsscasideocovie we BA. Trinity Camb. Bath and Wells 
e Cruttwell, H. E Maso eveeseeses p.a. Worcester Oxford Bath and Wells 
( Duke, H. Hinxman........ na. St. Mary Hall Oxford Salisbury 
i Duke, Edward...........0.. BA. Exeter Oxford Salisbury 
Durnford, Francis E...... . BA. King’s Camb. Lincoln 
Ny. Wc cckabontiucsenvexse p.A. Caius Camb. Bath and Wells 
Greer, John Samuel....... na. Christ's Camb. Lincoln 
ry let. Peettionti: TF ic cscccxecens: p.A. Emmanuel Camb. Bath and Wells 
leath. Harte, William.............. p.a. Trinit Dublin Salisbury 
Hawtayne, Wy 2 Gocco cccsece p.a. Magdalen Hall Oxford Bath and Wells 
Hides, William............. p.A. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln : 
Hogarth, RPh Gccsceces B.A. Queen's Oxford Lincoln 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Jones, Henry Wm.Wynne 8.a. Jesus Oxford Bangor 
Kennedy, William James. ua. St. Jobu’s Camb. Lichfield 
Lovell, William W.......... sea. Trinity Oxford Lincoln 
Marshall, Thos. William,. sa. Trinity Camb. Salisbury 
Cetete. We lsuwsentsinn: BA BH oe Camb. Bath and Wells 
Pigott, Arthur James....... B.A. Merton Oxford Lichfield 
Potchett, George Thomas, 3.a. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Pretyman, Jobn Radcliffe s.a. Trinity Oxford Salisbury 
Princey, Ellis Roberts... s.a. Magdalen Oxford Bangor 
Smythe, Henry Ralph...... s.a. Christ Church Oxford Lichfield 
Thurling, James Benjamin Catherine Hall Camb, Salisbury 
Townsend, Wm. Manifold p.a. Queens’ Camb. Lichfield 
Walrond, Theod. Augustus pB.a. ‘Trinity Dublin Salisbury 
Weteee, J. Bisccscccsceccoee GeAo Ihinity Dublin Bath and Wells 
Whisb, M.H..........00... BA. St. John’s Yamb, Bath and Wells 
Whittaker, Samuel......... Bea. St. Jobn’s Camb. Lichfield 
Wyndham, Jobn............ m.a. Magdalen Oxford Salisbury 


The Lord Bishop of Durbam will hold an ordination at Auckland Castle on Sunday 
the 6th day of December next. Candidates for holy orders are requested to send their 
papers (prepaid) to Joseph Davison, Esq., Durham, on or before the 15th day of 
December next. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester will hold bis next ordination at Farnham Castle on 
Sunday the 15th of December, Candidates must send their papers to the Bishop at 
Farnbam, not later than Nov. 1, 

‘The Lord Bishop of Hereford will hold his next ordination on Sunday, the 20th of 
December, in the cathedral church of Hereford. 

The Lord Bishop of London will hold his next ordination in St. James’s Church, 
London, on the 20th of December next. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln will hold his next ordination in Lincoln Cathedral on the 
20th of December next. 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol will bold his next ordination on the 
Sunday before Christmas-day. 

The Lord Dishop of Norwich will hold his next ordination at Norwich on Sunday, 
the 10th of January, 1541. The candidates are to forward their papers (prepaid), 
without fail, to Jobn Kison, E '8q., Close, Norwich, on or before the 10th of November, 
and to attend at the palace for examination at a quarter before ten o'clock, in the morn- 
ing of Wednesday the 6th of January next. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon will hold his next ordination at Ripon on Sunday, Jan. 10, 
1841. Candidates for holy orders are desired to transmit the requisite papers ( prepaid) 
to his lo abadee at 27, Parliament-street, Westminster, on or before the Ist of December 
next, atter which no papers can be received. 





An Ordination was held in the Cathedral on Sunday the 20th of September, by the 
Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, when the following priests and deacons were 
admitted :— 

Priests—Benjamin Maturin, for the curacy of Kilbarron, diocese of Raphoe ; Jobn 
Hudson, on letters dimissory from diocese of Kilmore. 

Deacons—Charles Mousell, A.M., for the curacy of Dunboe, diocese of Derry ; 
Charles William Maude, I. A., on le ite rs dimissory from diocese of Clogher ; Christopher 
Graham, A.M., on letters dimissory from diocese of Clogher; Alexander William 
Maxwell Stewart, I.A., for the curacy of Drumholme, diocese of Raphoe; John 
bb. Frith, B.A., on letters dimissory from diocese of Ferns. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Cambridge, George Owen, the Archdeaconry of Middlesex. 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


The Rev. Philip Nicholas Sbuttleworth, D.D., Warden of New College, Oxford, bas 
been appointed Lord Bishop of Chichester, and was consecrated at Lambeth on Sun- 
day the 20th September, by His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops 
of Rochester and Peterborough. 


Adamson, W............ C. of Kilkeeley, with Kilscannel. 

Barrow, George N., R. of St. John’s, Bristol, one of the Domestic Chaplains to the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Bartholomew, J.......... A Canon of Exeter Cathedral. 

Booth, John, P.C. of Stanford Bishop and Wacton, Hereford, one of the Six Divinity 
Lecturers founded in the Church of Bromyard. 

Bradney, John Hopkins One of the Domestic Chaplains of General Lord Keane. 

Bunbury, J. Richardson C. of North Marston, Buckinghamsbire. 

Burrows, H. Nicholson One of the Domestic Chaplains to the Duke of Sutherland. 

Cottle, J., Mary Magdalen, Taunton, one of the Domestic Chaplains of Lord Ashburton. 


Crawley, E. ........ The Prebendal Stall of Taunton, in Wells Cathedral. 

Evans, John ............ Assistant Secretary of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Eyre, Vincent........+++. Vice-President of the English College at Rome. 

Greetham, John K., R. of Samford Brett, to a Prebendal Stall in Wells Cathedral. 

Hale, W. Hale. ......... Archdeacon of Middlesex. 

Howeott, Roscccccees saseee C. of Killarney, Ireland. 

Lane, Edmund ......... C. of Illingworth, Halifax. 

Lewellin, L., D.D........ Dean of St. David's. 

Llewellyn, D.....ceceeeee Chaplain of the Pewsey Union Workhouse. 

Lonsdale, William ...... Ilead Master of the St. George’s, Hanover Square, Commercial 
School in connexion with the Diocesan Board of Education. 

TENT, ons accacanccensnsennn Minister of the English Church at Rotterdam. 

PEO, Ge G, ccossesescce A Prebendary of Wells Cathedral. 

PENN) F sciccesasccinnsives One of the Domestic Chaplains of the Earl of Morley. 

eT ee .» C. of Romford, Essex. 


Powell, Thomas John, R. of Cantreff, one of the Domestic Chaplains to his Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort. 

Toogood, J. T., V. of North Petherton, a Rural Dean of the Deanery of Bridgewater, 
and one of the Prebendaries of Wells Cathedral. 

Waddington, George... Deanof Durbam. 

Wilberforce, Samuel... Bampton Lecturer in the University of Oxford, 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Benn, William..... Moylaska R. Meath, Ireland 
Browne, George... Lenton V. Notts. York Lord Chancellor 
. i al ne § Rev. C. S. Coxwell 
> a es oe Salcot Virley R. Essex London > hie torn ’ 
. a bi : Rev. H. D. Le 
Crofts, J. Diccoccce . OldWalsinghamDon. Norfolk Norwich } Wasene lee 
Custance, F.......... Colwall R. Hereford Hereford Bishop of Hereford 
Dawson, F. H...... Beauchamp R. Essex London 
Edmondstone, C.4 Marlborough St. Wilts Salisbury Dean of Sarum 
Welland.......... Q@ 3 Mary V. : 
Gooch, Samuel..... Alverthorpe, P.C. W. York York V. of Wakefield 
Incumbent of St. Luke’s Church, district of Jp). 
Haigh, Jobn....... Crookes, Sheffield Uhe Trustees 


Wilton R.,w. Nether- 

ampton C., Ditch- és 
ampton V. & Bul- Wilts 
bridge, R. 

Harries, D........+. Colwen P.C, Brecon St. Dav. V. of Devynock 
Hawkins, J. C.C. ? 


Harris, Hon... . Salisbury Earl of Pembroke 


Ramsbury V. Wilts Salisbury Lord Chancellor 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Trust f late H. 
Hughes, J.Roydon Dorchester, P.C. Oxford Oxford } ‘Deness: Rea. 
Leman, T. Wintle Lechford R. Hants Winches. St. Jobn’s Coll, Oxf. 


Incumbent Miuister 
of St. James's Dis- 


; . Surrey Winches. R. of Bermondsey 
trict Church, Ber- : : 


Mackenzie, wane | 


mondsey. 
Maurice, T. P...... Michaelmersb, R. Hants Winches. Bp. of Winchester 
Marsh, Thomas.... Foxley R. Wilts Gl.& Br. The Queen 
M‘Clintock,Lowry Monivea P.C. Galway, Ireland ; 
Middleton, Heary. Barton Stacey V. Hants Winches. D.& C. of Winton 
Pearson, Charles, Incumbent of the New Church of St. John, Mr. Berthon 

Bradford, Yorkshire 

Postlewaite, John. HeadoncumUpton V. Notts York G. H. Vernon, Esq 
Rogers, A. E........ Stogumber V. Somer. B.& W. D.& C. of Wells 
Sedgwick, J.......... Crookin KendalP.C, Westmor.Chester V. of Kendal 
Stockwell, J. S..... Wylye R,. Wilts = Salisbury Earl of Pembroke 
St.George,Thomas Kilbarrow V. Tipperary 
Vaux, William.... Warnborough S.R. Hants Winches, D. & C, of Winton 
Wee s Resisccsccess Frenze R. Norfolk Norwich Sheldrake Smith, Esq, 
Yate, Charles...... Holme Spalding V. E. York York St. John’s Coll.Camb, 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Atkinson, J. of Bishop Auckland 

Wrylye, R. lw: : _— . 
Baker, Francis...... Combe Basset R. § Wilts Salisbury P we yh cwegpee: P 
&WestHarnbhamC, Wilts Sdisey tS 

“2 of Salisb. Cathedral 

Barrs, George, C. of Rowley Regis, Staffordshire 
Belgrave, Charles P., C. of Colleyweston, Lincolnshire 


Bradford, William ’ | a aa | { Bp. of Lincoln and 


Mussage ......... 4 ? = Lord Boston, alt. 
Burton, George, M.A. of Brasennose College Oxford, in the Minster Yard, Lincoln 
Calvert, Thos.D,.D. Holme Spalding V. E. York York St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
Cart, J. Warevececes Southborough P. C. ‘Kent Roches. ‘Trustees 


Carver, J., of Necton, Norfolk 
St. Mary Arches R. 2 — 


Chave, Edward..... Exeter \ Exeter bishop of Exeter 
¢ and one of the Priest Vicars of the Cathedral of Exeter 
Cooke, George....... Tortworth R. Glouces. Glouces, Oriel Coll. Oxford 
Crabbe, John Wal- § Gt. and Little Glem- Sei Neck THe. Ma Mew 
OD deniitincicvess @ ham P.C. 

Creswell, E.......... Lenton V. Notts York Lord Chancellor 

Laughton-en-le-Mor- J yy y) § P. of C.2 , ’ 
Downes, William.. j theu, V. § W. York Sof York 4 Chane. Ch. of York 


and Master of St. Mary Magdalen Chapel, Bawtry 
Dukinfield, Charles § Edenhall \ . w. Lang- Ucumb. Carlisle D. & C. of Carlisle 
_ eer @ = =wathby C. \ 
Edgell, Thomas C., Union Place, New Road, Regent’s Park, London 
Greenwood, John, Master of the Free Grammar School of Walton-le-Dale 
Grierson, D.D., Dunblane 
Happer, William, Wood Hall, near Selby 
Heineker, Nicholas Thomas, at Bradford, Yorkshire 
Mathews, Arthur, ‘ Senior Fellow of Brasennose College, Oxford, and Canon Residen- 
@ tiary of Hereford Cathedral 
Maudell, Rayson... Ridgewell V. Essex London Cath. Hall, Camb. 
Murray, Thomas, C. of Ballygawley, Tyrone, Ireland 
Nicholson, M. A. ' resco Aver- : Lancas. Chester The Trustees 


Noble, John ...... Frisby V. Leices. Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
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Name. Preferment. 


Palmer, Charles, at Dovor 

§ Brocklesby, R. 
Parkinson, Jobn...) and Fitileton R. 
Railten, William... Bywell St. And. V. 
Sinclair, E., Kilberron V., Tipperary 
Smith, Thomas, C. of Rusper, Sussex 
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Lincoln Lincola 


County. Diocese. Patron. 

Lord Yarborough 
Magdalen Col, Oxf. 
T. W. Beaumont 


Wilts = Salish. 
Northum, Durham 


Southcombe, —, C. of St. Wenn, near St. Columb. 


Sutliffe, Robert .... Lambourn R. 
Whitmore, J. ...... Polstead R. 
Woodington, Hen. je Nathe ArdenV. Q 

Becsscedestectensces w. Nuthurst C. 4 
Woods, B., »1.A., at Dublin 


Essex London Corp. Christi, Camb. 
Suffolk Norwich F, R. Reynolds, Esq. 
Warwick L. & C. Trustees of the Earl of 

Leicester's Hospital 
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August 29. 

Speech of the Rev. Henry Barry, delivered 
on the 24th inst., at the Annual Meeting 
of the Michel Foundation. 

Mr. Provost, Visitors of the New Founda- 

tion, Fellows, and brother Members of this 

Ancient and Royal College,—If you will in- 

dulge me with a short time, I humbly propose 

to lay before you a few words, which I in- 
tended to introduce on that day when a ga- 
thering of the sons of Queen’s College—that 
aged but still beautiful mother, who, unlike 
mortal beauties, is not ashamed to tell her 
years, but glories in them— from the borders of 
Scotland to the extremity of Cornwall, met in 
this hall to celebrate her five hundredth anni- 
versary. But when the time came for speak- 
ing, my heart failed me; and I felt that a com- 
parative alien, though kindness invited him 
as a guest, should not interfere with a day 

peculiarly devoted to her genuine sons. I 

thought it best, therefore, to wait till this day, 

when the Michel Foundation meets the Vi- 

sitors, our Provost, our Bursar, and the Fel- 

lows of the old foundation, under whose auspices 
it has long flourished. Another motive was, 
that I might express my sincere wish that 

All Souls’, the illustrious college of the visitors, 

may flourish as she has hitherto done, till she 

also attains her five hundredth year. As a 

member of the new foundation, I might make 

remarks and allusions from which the delicacy 
of the Fellows of the old foundation might 
lead them to refrain. But it is with much 
trepidation that I rise to address this numerous 
sal distinguished assembly ; though I am per- 
suaded that you will take in good part the 
humble efforts of a sincere well-wisher of 

Queen's College, and of this noble university. I 

am aware that what I shall say will not be 

equal to this great occasion—the length of 
time we have had for preparation, and au au- 
dience of rank, talents, a learning. My mind, 
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too, is agitated by the fear of doing too little 
or too much—of neglecting this great day, or 
intruding too far on your attention, But the 
rules of ordinary life are superseded on this 
day; and the few words requisite at our usual 
annual meetings would be insufficient on this 
great occasion, when the society has attained 
the extraordinary age of five hundred years, 
I trust, therefore, that at the termination of 
five centuries a few additional minutes will be 
cheerfully conceded. They are requested, not 
for the purpose of embracing every topic, which 
would be useless, if possible—for the history of 
this college is well known—but that greater 
honour may be paid to this remarkable day ; 
for within these walls our eyes will never 
again rest on a similar meeting. My general 
wish is to remain in the back-ground, a hum- 
ble member of this distinguished society, but it 
would be shameful for the most uneloquent to 
be mute when thus called upon; and though 
many could better discharge this duty, I 
should reluctantly give up the honour of ad- 
dressing you on this great occasion, when 
Queen’s College has attained the almost unpa- 
ralleled age of five hundred years—a long pe- 
riod in the history of nations, and even of the 
world, A few colleges have preceded her, 
but the rest are comparatively modern. This 
antiquity furnishes subjects of deep reflection 
to the friends and enemies of these institutions, 
the centres of all the lines of education, whose 
influence, through the power of reason, and 
the experience of centuries, ramifies into every 
recess of the community. We, who are here 
assembled, know the feelings of the friends of 
our universities ; but some, whose number is 
small and their weight inconsiderable, view 
them as a perpetuity of abuses, or, at best, of 
a system suited to a dark age. The universi- 
ties, they assert, regardless of the changes of 
manners and customs, pursue an undeviating 
course frum century to century. They com- 
plain, in fact, that we are not directed by the 
variable caprices of society, but by the immu- 
table principles of truth. We adhere to them ; 
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and till sciences more correct than the mathe- 
matics and logic, purer models than the writers 
of Greece and Rome, a more evangelical insti- 
tution than the Church of England, be disco- 
vered, I trust that the present system will be 
maintained. If the harriste r, the physician, 
the cleryym in, the pri vate gentleman, who 
have resided in our universities, be generally 
superior to others of their respective classes, 
the system is favourable to pre-eminence in all 
pursuits. May the full value of the Univer- 
sities never be known; for the knowledge— 
and dear would be its price—could only be ac- 
quired by their loss. Then we should miss 
the presence of well-educated men, not only in 
the metropolis, but in every town and village ; 
we should regret eve rywhere the loss of men 
who have been taught that nothing can 
compensate for the want of sound religious 
principles, and that literature and science 
without religion are vain and mischievous. 
The sneering question has often been asked, 
What are the Universities now doing? To 
this | answer, that the Universities are doing 
their duty; and this will be evident to all who 
compare the present with the end of the last 
century. Individuals and pubhe bodies can- 
not be expected to advance perpetually the 
bounds of knowledve; for success demands 
the union of talent, industry, and self denial, 
and concurrent circumstances which nothing 
human can control Others may say, that 
too much has heen attempted by a pressure on 
the mind, before the organs of thought are 
fully developed, and the faculties matured ; 
dei: hy too early excitement preparing the 
way for eternal lassitude. But no human in- 
stitutions can escape blame, particularly if 
they meet with ignorant or he judiced judges. 
The rrent object ot publi ic bodies is to euuard 
end teach established truth, an office of more 
importance than the discovery of new prin- 
ciples. The Universities would be equally 
necessary if all the difficulties of sacred and 
profane literature were cleared up, and the 
last fact of speculative science brought to light. 
Rut as new sciences have sprung up, even 
when apparently hostile to revelation, the 
Universities have fostered the m, conse ious that 
the truth cannot suffer by any investigation, 
In the last year, this college, by welcoming 
within her walls the friends of agriculture— 
the great basis of commerce, literature, and all 
national prosperity—shewed that we are not 
retired monks, uninterested in passing events, 
but ready, at proper seasons, to join in the 
practical business of the world. But the uni- 
versity, as a body, is not influenced by a fe- 
verish love of notor iety, nor does it look on 
popular ap probation as the ultimate end of 
action. Rejecting fanciful theories, our object 
is real in provem ‘nit; and we w ish that htera- 
ture may be conspicuous among the modern 
triumphs of art. The country owes much to 
our famous universities, From these sources 
have emanated the Lost valuable books. In 
these noble scenes of education and study, 
these second homes of our most illustrious 
men, the scerets of nature have been most 
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fully, minutely, and successfully explored. The 
unlimited confidence of the country has given 
the most solemn sanction to the U niversities, 
From generation to generation, from age to 
age, the highest families of the empire, treading 
in the steps of our Edwards and Henrys, have 
resorted to them as to the best schools of lite- 
rature and science, morality and religion. The 
most distinguished members of both Houses of 
Parliament, the most eminent low yers and 
physicians, and the most estim: ible private 
characters, have been educated at these seats of 
learning, who, after the specific objects of early 
life are forgotten, have retained a tone of feel- 
ing hardly to be acquired elsewhere. Learning 
and talerit are the nobility of universities, and 
the high-born and rich member of them feels 
that to insure respect personal merit must be 
added to illustrious descent and large posses- 
sions. Many a member of our aristocracy, re- 

moved for a time from scenes which, without 
firm principles to counteract them, corrupt and 
contract the mind, to those whose natural ten- 
dency is to enlarge it, has here laid the foun- 
dation of a well-spe nt, and consequently happy, 

lite. To the Universities, then, the country 
may look up for the continuance of its firmest 
support, an aristocracy truly noble. This 
illustrious and royal college, ‘long the resort, 

under successive and hostile dynasties, of the 
princes of the blood, and the highest nobility 
of the realm, the nursing-mother of multitudes 
of famous, learned, and pious men, has now 
flourished for five hundred years under thirty- 
four provosts, to its present head ; under whom 
it is the wish of the members and friends of 
this society that it may long prosper; and 
under such paternal government, and with a 
succession Of such able and seelous tutors as 
the present, it cannot but prosper. It is_ not 
merely because Queen's college has attained 
this age, but because other colleges have at- 
tained it, and the rest have the same hope, that 
we rejoice to see this day. We rejoice not for 
ourselves alone, but for the bright constellation 
of which this college is a part. We are not an 
isolated body. but a portion of that system 
which imparts the highest species of education 
known in this country, and perhaps in the 
world, and with that system our estimation 
must rise or fall. In the human body, every 
birth-day is a memento mori—an intimation 
that life is shortened by a year, and that dis- 
solution is hastened in that roportion—a de- 
finite portion of the sum of life has been paid, 

and the whole amount diminished. But ina 
society depending not on popular favour, or a 
succession of grants from gov ernment,—w hich 
has always the power, and often the will, to 
resume them,—or on the duration of its build- 

ings, but on the eterna! fertility of the earth, 
its claims on which cannot be overturned by 
law, or by the supreme power of the legisla- 
ture, every anniversary furnishes an addi- 
tional indication of perpetual youth. When 
we reflect that mutability is perpetually affect- 
ing everything on earth, when we see the un- 
ceasing fluctuations which all things human 
undergo, not only from time, but the caprice 
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of man, the mind dwells with complacence on 
establishments which have subsisted through 
so many generations, and which, from the in- 
corporeal nature of their structure, seem likely 
to endure to the end of the world. When we 
think of those who occupied a former hall in 
1340, and of the unborn multitudes who in fu- 
ture centuries will occupy a succession of build- 
ings, we feel that the society is incorporeal, 
and therefore, humanly speaking, eternal. The 
vista of past ages opens a view far inferior to 
our future prospects; and we are affected in 
the same manner as when, standing at the 
head of some mighty river, we contemplate 
the advantages it confers on the numerous 
nations through which it flows. The early 
days of this college carry the imagination back 
to romantic and almost fabulous times, when 
warrior kings and princes, educated in this col- 
lege, carried the standard of England into the 


, on eye . . 
heart of France, when military exercises min- 


gled themselves with classical and _ religious 
learning, when the stately abbey and the re- 
tired monastery spread the light of civilisation 
into regions now a wilderness. The prodigi- 
ous interval appears larger the more it i8 con- 
templated, as the mountains of Switzerland 
apparently increase in size the more'we view 
them. Compare it with the duration of human 
life, with which many institutions rise and 
fall—compare it with the antiquity of private 
families, few of which can trace back their 
ancestry so far (so great have been the changes 
of society ), while the college has kept on the 
even tenour of its way from year to year, and 
from century to century. The oak of the 
forest has sprung up, flourished, and decayed ; 
the most massive buildings have crumbled into 
dust in this awful length of time. Amidst 
these changes, it is refreshing to contemplate 
the unbroken calm of college life. Scholars, 
Taberdars (an ancient name confined to this 
college), and Fellows have followed in unin- 
terrupted succession, ‘The chapel, the lecture, 
and the hall (to which, by peculiar custom, we 
ere summoned by the sound of a trumpet), the 
annual foundation feast, with its grace cup, 
uniting in one kind sentence our present and 
absent friends, the boar’s head on Christmas 
day, a curious relic of past ages, and the quaint 
but useful advice on New Year’s-day, have fol- 
lowed each other in this oasis, whatever storms 
have howled through the desert of the world. 
This college, with a few similar institutions in 
both Universities, has survived the most de- 
structive civil wars, the suppression of monas- 
teries, kindred establishments, which had ful- 
filled the purposes of Providence, and the great 
rebellion, which for a time subverted episco- 
pacy and the monarchy. Nor were they 
merely passive and forgotten in a following 
age; they formed the great barrier against 
arbitrary power, when a college, intimately 
connected with this royal foundation, immor- 
talized itself, not merely in the annals of the 

niversity, but in the history of Europe, or 
rather of the world. Well known as this point 
of history is, it ought never to be omitted when 
opportunities occur of alluding to it. An un- 


broken length of time, like a distance where 
nothing intervenes, seems less than it really is. 
It,will be more sensible if we interpose an- 
cient imtermediate objects, such as the Refor- 
mation, the discovery of the New World, and 
the era of Shakspeare, all of which, though 
comparatively modern, are surrounded with 
the mists of antiquity. At the time of the 
foundation of Queen’s College, the savage 
ranged undisputed master of the New World, 
and the site of its numerous cities was then a 
wilderness. But the advanced age of the col- 
lege is attended with no sign of decrepitude or 
decay. It contains within itself the germ of 
perpetual youth, and is more likely to flourish 
than at the foundation, having survived, in the 
long intervening period, every conceivable state 
of society. During five hundred years the 
elements of decomposition and decay have ex- 
erted themselves in vain. All the changes 
have occurred which distinguish modern trom 
ancient times. War is now chiefly a display 
of science ; learning is no longer local, or con- 
fined to particular classes; locomotion is al- 
most an act of volition; the transmission of 
thought nearly free; yet these important 
changes have not decreased the affection and 
veneration due to this noble university and its 
individual colleges. Queen's College has sur- 
vived one house, if not more; and the com- 
modious structure we now inhabit will be sue- 
ceeded by others more beantiful and more 
commodious, if it be possible to excel the most 
conspicuous ornament of the noblest street in 
the world, where, under the auspices of the 
great architect of modern times, comfort, ele- 
gance, and magnificence are united. The 
stranger pauses to observe the — of 
this noble building ; and if he should converse 
with its inhabitants, (as a member of the new 
foundation I am speaking of the old) he would 
find good sense and knowledge, a high tone of 
moral and religious feeling, and the most zeal- 
ous exertions to maintain the honour and in. 
dependence of the society. When Oxford be- 
gan to emerge from its pristine state, and two 


or three colleges gave it the appearance of an 


University, it pleased a distinguished eccle- 
siastic, happily overlooking places nearer to 
the north, to found here a noble college for the 
natives of the two beautiful counties of Cum- 
berland and Westmorland, thus bringing to- 
gether the inhabitants of the north and the 
south, and originating friendships which would 
not otherwise have existed. The kindly in- 
tercourse between them has given to both some 
of the advantages of foreign travel. It is justly 
remarked in the elegant memorials of Oxford, 
that “to enumerate the many distinguished 
individuals who, in the lapse of nearly five 
centuries, have emanated from this college, 
would require a volume.” Were it otherwise, 
the enumeration of men, whose monument is 
not a narrow tomb, but the whole earth, would 
rather derogate from their fame, than add to 
it. A glance round the room will shew the 
portraits of a few of the benefactors and orna- 
ments of Queen’s College. But through the 
long vista of past ages We see many, many 
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more, princes of the blood and heirs apparent 
to the throne of England, and her noble and 
high-born sons, who have completed their 
education w shin these walls. We see through 
the immense period which has el lapsed since 
the foundation of this college, down to the 
resent times, when her college has been 
ewnnadlh by a visit from the Queen Consort 
—a princess above praise—that kings have 
been the nursing fathers, and queens the nurs- 
ing mothers of this Royal foundation. But 
great names are not all that a college can boast 
of—multitudes, loved and respected while liv- 
ing, and regretted when dead, though lost to 
the world, have not been lost to God, to them- 
selves, and to their friends, but within a nar- 
rower sphere have been burning and shining 
lights, both in this college and in the adjoiming 
Hall of St. Edmund, which, under the aus- 
pices of this college, has always maintained the 
highest reputation. Within its ancient walls 


have been found the scholar, the patron of 


learning, the antiquary, the traveller, and the 
statesman. Ite conduct i in the University has 
at all times been honourable to itself and to 
those connected with it, and the wish of the 
friends of Queen’s College is, that the hall 
may Jong flourish under its present worthy 
principal. Innumerable barristers, physicians, 
clergymen, and private gentlemen, look back 
to the ‘* Old House” with love and veneration. 
Many rejoice to catch a glimpse of de ‘parted 
joys at these annual meetings, and to renew 
their intercourse with the warm-hearted and 
hospitable men of the north, and though they 
miss by degrees the old familiar faces, they find 
enough to keep their friendships in repair 
among succeeding members. Cold is the 
heart which feels no emotion when revisiting 
the scenes of early life, and selfish the spirit 


which teels nothing personal in the welfare of 


the society to which he belongs. Dear to all 
her sons is the distant view of this noble Uni- 
versity, where we tread in the footsteps of de- 
parted or living excellene e, when, after years 
of absence, her spires and domes again meet 
our eyes, and still more the streets and build- 
ings formerly so well known. But when we 
enter our own college, a crowd of sweet and 
bitter thoughts rush on the mind; the interval 
we have spent away from it seems annihilated, 
and all our former feelings return. The Hall, 
the Library, the Common-Room, the pave- 
ment of the echoing cloister, which we have 
often paced with friends who are now dead, 
or lost to us for ever, but who at these times 
start into life, or return from their distant 
abodes—even the 
the college clock, recall pleasing recollections, 
and revive the scenes of early youth, where 
many, hke myself, have passed the happiest 
davs of a happy lite. When our best hopes 
have satisfied or deceived us, we look back to 
college and say, “ Here | once enjoyed peace ; 
here I shall enjoy ut again. We return like 
truants to our home, or like travellers who 
wish to die where they were born. If these 
be the impressions on common occasions, much 
more must they be felt on this day, when 


well-remembered tones of 


Queen’s College has spread her board on her 
five hundredth anniversary—when, having 
completed the half of one thousand years, she is 
starting forward with fresh vigour to complete 
the whole. At this interesting epoch, a being 
of personified benevolence, for w en we have 
mixed feelings of respect and love, seems to 
beckon her abse ‘nt sons to this hospitable man- 
sion. As one of her adopted sons, influenced 
by a brotherly love towards her genuine off- 
spring, and in the name of the Michel foun- 
dation, I return thanks for the honour you 
have just done us. It is pleasing to witness 
the harmony subsisting between the two foun- 
dations. Among the members of the old foun 
dation, we have often found our dearest friends. 
Zealously attached to the college, we rejoice at 
the manner in which, for five hundred years, it 
has resisted the usual causes of decay. It is 
our ardent wish that, as long as it may be 
necessary, (and who shall set bounds to the 
time?) to maintain harmony between science, 
classical learning, and scripture knowledge, so 
long may this and her sister establishments in 
both Universities, sending out successions of 
well-informed, high-princ: pled, and useful men 
into every part of the land, continue to flourish, 
not only for centuries, but for thousands of 
years, even to the very end of the world, 
Sept. 5. 

The Rev. Dr. Wynter, President of St. John's 
( ‘ollege, will be nominated to succeed Dr. Gil- 
bert in the office of Vice-Chancellor of this 
University, at the commencement of the ensa- 
ing month. 

——a 


CAMBRIDGE, 


August 29. 

Monday last, being St. Bartholomew, a ser- 
mon was preached at Great St. Mary’s, by 
the Rev. Dr. Mill, of Trinity College, from 
1] Pet. iii. 15. 

The Rev. F. J. Hare, B.A., Scholar of Clare 
Hall, inthis University, has lately been elected 
a Fellow of that society. 


We observe that a very curious piece of 
Anglo-Roman Sculpture has lately arrived at 
St. John's College, and been placed in the en- 
trance to the new bridge. It is fixed on a 
pedestal, which has the following inscription : 


APOLLINIS ARAM 
PROPE COCCIVM IN AGRO LANCASTRIENSI 
REPERTAM 
TESTAMENTO LEGAVIT 
rHOMAS DUNHAM, WHITAKER, LL. D 
HUJUS COLLEGIIL ALUMNUS. 


Several other spec imens of Roman art have 
heen deposited in the Library of the college, 
bequeathed to the Master and Fellows by ge 
celebrated antiquary, Dr. Whitaker, all « 
which, we are informed, were dug up, at aca 
expense and labour, from the site of the lemple 
of Minerva at Ribchester, in Lancashire. Since 
the Romans deserted Britain a.p. 410, these 
interesting relics cannot be less than about one 
thousand five hundred years old. 
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MARRIAGES, 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—The Lady of 


Allen, Rev. E., Keinton Mansfield R., Somer- 
setshire. 
Atkinson, Rev. William, Gateshead Fell R., 
Durham. 
Barrington, (Lady Catherine,) West Tytherly 
R. 
Beckwith, Rev. H., Eaton Constantine, Salop. 
Blencowe, Rev. Wm. M., Dunchurch Lodge. 
Champneys, Rev. W. Weldon, Whitechapel 
R., London. 
Clough, Rev. A. B., Bramston R., Northamp- 
ton. 
Cust, Rev. Edward, Danby Hill. 
£llis, Rev. R. S., at Copenhagen. 
Estridge, Rev. H. T., Ramsgate. 
Eyre, Rev. F., Englefield R., Berks. 
Foulkes, Rev. J., Abergele. 
Galloway, Rev. J., Aldbury. 
Gehle, Rev. Dr., Beulah, near Croydon, 
Hale, Ven. Archdeacon, the Charter House. 
Hemming, Rev, B., Honeybourne V. 
Hughes, Rev. Henry, 1, Charlotte Street, 
Bloomsbury. : 
Jacob, Rev. G. A., Head Master of Broms- 
grove Grammar School. 
Johnes, Rev. A. O., Ludlow R. 
Littlewood, Rev. S., Edington, Wilts. 
Salisbury, Right Rev. the Lord Bishop, the 
Palace, Salisbury. 
Saxton, Rev. S. C., Hill P., Sutton Coldfield. 
Stead, Rev. S., Burton-upon-Trent P.C. 
Surridge, Rev. J. E., Chaplain to H.M.S. 
San Joseph, (still born. ) 
Tyrwhitt, Rev. Thomas Winterbourne, Whit- 
church V., Dorset. 
Watkins, Rev. M., Southwell V., Notts. 
White, Rev. Joseph, Milwich V., Stafford- 


shire. 
Or Daucurens—The Lady of 


Bankes, Rev. E., Corfe Castle R., (still born. ) 

Bradford, Rev. J., Newton Abbot, Devon. 

Burgess, Rev, R , 10, Cadogan Place. 

Cargill, Rev. Richard, Nottingham Place, 
London. 

Cockin, Rev. Wm., jun., Michinhampton R. 

Davies, Rev. W. L., Principal of Elizabeth 
College, Guernsey. 

Draper, Rev. Wm. York, Edinburgh. 

Dudley, Rev. B. W., Ticehurst. 

Goodchild, Rev. T. O., Hackney R. 

Green, Rev. C.S., the School House, Bland- 
ford. 

Gregory, Rev. F., Mullion V., Cornwall. 

Gurney, Rev. J. H., Lutterworth R., (since 
dead. ) 

Hall, Rev. T. F. Hatfield, Broad Oak V., 
Essex. 

Hill, Rev. Arthur, Slad P., near Stroud. 

Hird, Rev. J. S., Clapham Common. 

Hodgson, Hon. Mrs., the Provost Lodge, Eton 
College. 


Kennard, Rev. George, Campagne Claparede 
near Geneva, 

Owen, Rev. H. J., Chelsea. 

Patteson, Rev. Thomas, Patney R., Wilts, 

Pickard, Rev. G., Bloxworth R., Dorsetshire. 

Vixell, Rev. Hy., Edgbaston, 

Powell, Rev. Thomas, Turnaston R., Here- 
fordshire. 

Sanders, Rev. Wm., Daventry. 

Sloper, Rev. John, West Woodhay, Berks, 

St. John, Rev. H. St. Andrew, Hilton V., 
Dorset, (still born). 

Topham, Rev, J., Bank Cottage, Huddersfield, 

Wickham, Rev. E. D., Godstone. 

Ventris, Rev. Edward, Maids’ Causeway, 
Cambridge. ’ 


MARRIAGES. 


Adams, Rev. Richd. N., r. of Rempstone, 
Notts, to Louisa, y. d. of the lite Charles 
Martindale, Esq., of Sawstone. 

Allen, Rev. Thos. D., r. of North Cerney, 
Gloucestershire, to Jane, d. of E. Horlock, 
Esq., of Cheltenham. 

Byng, Rev. John, v. of Langford, Beds, to 
Williamina Hebe, fifth d. of the Rev. H. 
Morice, v. of Ashwell, Herts. 

Chetwode, Rev. George, son of Sir John Chet- 
wode, Bart., of Oakley Park, Staffordshire, 
to Mrs. Leshe Jones, d. of the late Dr, Ship- 
ley, Dean of St. Asaph. 

Clark, Rev. John, c. of Hunslet, and domestic 
chaplain to Lord Howden, to Anne, d. of 
John Cawood, Esq., of Leeds. 

Cooke, Rev. J., B.A., to Amelia Anne, y. d. 
of Mrs. Hunter, Albion Place, Maidstone. 
Cope, Rev. Joseph R., r. of Bucknell, a ‘ 
to Frances, second d. of Thos. E. Creswell, 

Esq. 

Davidson, Rev. A. D., of Aberdeen, to Eliza- 
beth, d. of the late J. Blackie, Esq., advo- 
cute. . 


Ellman, Rev. H. John, r. of Carlton, Beds, to 


Elizabeth, only d. and heiress of Benjamin 
Simmonds, Esq., of Connaught Terrace, 
Hyde Park, London, 

Evans, Rev. Arthur, r. of Bremilham, Wilts, 
to Susan, only d. of the Rev. H. Wightwick, 
r. of Somerford. 

Farrington, Rev. E. H., late of Magdalen Coll., 
Camb. to Rosabella Maria, eldest d. of the 
late Rev. J. Edgeombe, r. of Thornbury. 

Gibson, Rev. John, assistant minister of Shef- 
field, to Mary Harriet, d. of the late Fras. 
Fenton, Esq., of Hood Hill, near Sheffield. 

Giffard, Rev. F. W., late of Eman. Coll., 
Camb., to Anne Susannah, eldest d, of the 
late R. Petch, Esq., solicitor, of Kirby, 
Moorside. 

Harrison, Rev. H., M.A. of Trin. Coll. Camb., 
to Emily, third d. of Richard Springett, 
Esq. of Finchcox House, Goudhurst, Kent. 

Hawtrey, Rev. Montague, c. of Brading, Isle 
of Wight, to Louisa, eldest d. of the late De 
Lisle Dobree, Esq., of De Beauvoir. 
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Hall, Rev. Tansley, of Fordham, to Harriott, 
d. of the Rev. N. I. Hill, r. of Snailwell. 

Hobson, Rev. Samuel, late of Cath. Hall, 
Camb., to Mary Elizabeth Muskett, of St. 
Clement's Hill, New Calton. 

Horner, Rev. J. S. H., M.A. of Exeter Coll., 
Oxford, to Sophia Gertrude, eldest d. of the 
late Wm. Dickenson, Esq., M.P. 

Hughes, Rev. Hugh, r. of St. John’s, Clerken- 
well, and lecturer of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, to Elizabeth Binfield, relict of the 
Rev. Thomas Greenwood, M.A. of Trin. 
Coll. Camb. 

Jennings, Rev. J., prebendary of St. Peter’s, 
and r. of St. John’s, Westminster, to L. 
Evans, only d. of the late Wm. Shaw, Esq., 
and niece to Wm. Evans, Esq., sheriff of 
London and Middlesex. 

Julius, Rev. H. Richd., B.A. of St. John’s 
Coll., Camb., to Mary Anne, eldest d. of 
the late J. H. Butterworth, Esq., of Clap- 
ham Common. 

Knox, Rev. Thomas, to Eliza Winckworth, 
eldest d. of the late Ellis Bent, Esq., judge 
advocate for New South Wales. 

Lee, Rev. Samuel, prebendary of Bristol and 
r. of Barley, Herts, to Aune, fourth d. of the 
Rev. S. Jenkins, B.C.L. of Trinity Coll., 
Oxford. 

Lowder, Rev. John, B.A. of Queens’ College, 
Camb., to Lucy, fourth d. of J. W. Wind- 
sor, Esq., of Bath. 

Lucas, Rev. Samuel, Rhayder, Radnorshire, 
to Catherine, eldest d. of Mr. John Shuttle- 
worth, of Islington Row. 

Maxwell, Rev. Charles, r. of Wydcdial, Herts, 
to Annie Farish, eldest d. of the Rev. Geo. 
Mason, of Sandon, Herts. 

Munby, Rev. J. P., of Kirk Sandal, Yorkshire, 
to Anne, only d. of the late G. Brown, Esq., 
of Richmond, Surrey. 

Murray, Rev. Thos. Boyles, r. of St. Dun- 
stan‘s in the East, London, to Helen, eldest 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


d. of the late Major-General Sir William 
Douglas, K.C.H., of Timpendean, Rox- 
burghshire, M.P. 

Philpotts, Rev. E. C., r. of Stokeinteignhead, 
Devon, son of the Bishop of Exeter, to 
Georgiana Lukin, d. of the Rev. Robt. F. 
Hallifax, late r. of Richard’s Castle, Salop. 

Pidsley, Rev. E., r. of Sampford Peverell, 
Devon, to Deborah, fourth d. of the late J, 
Cowden, Esq., of Sampford Peverell. 

Portman, Rev. F. B., to Frances, d. of the 
Rev. W. N. Darnell, r. of Stanhope, Dur- 
ham. 

Reed, Rev, Wm., B.A. of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, to Charlotte, y. d. of Wm. Grey 
Polson, Esq., of the lente Temple, bar. 
rister. 

Robins, Rey. Wm., jun., B.A., Wore. Coll., 
Oxon, to Harriett Ruth Lovick, second d. 

of Jacob Jolnson, Esq., London Street, 
Norwich. 

Sheard, Rev. Wm. D., Hanney, Berks, to 
Dorothy Rishton, eldest d. of E. Bush, Esq., 
of Trowbridge. 

Sims, Rev. Frederick, of Nayland, Suffolk, to 
Fanny, eldest d. of the late E. H. Barker, 
Esq., of Thetford. 

Smart, Rev. E., c. of Northop, to Mary, y. d. 
of the late Thos. Bate, Esq., of Kelsterton, 
Flintshire. 

Smith, Rev. Charles F., c. of St. Mary’s, 
Chester, to Elizabeth, fourth d. of Andrew 
Todd Patterson, Esq., of Oatlands, Isle of 
Man. 

Smith, Rev. H., ¢. of Conisbry, Yorkshire, to 
Maria Deverill, only d. of the late Robert 
Pike, Fsq., of Liverpool. 

Smith, Rev. H. J., ¢. of Baltonsborough, near 
Glastonbury, to Sophia, second d. of the 
late Rev. R. Collett. 

Stevenson, Rev. J., of Newton-upon-Ayr, to 
Mary, d. of the Rev. Dr. Mackinlay. 
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THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TrstiMoniaAcs or Resvectr to Crercy.— 
The following gratifying marks of esteem 
and respect have recently been presented 
to the undermentioned clergy by their con- 
gregations and parishioners :— 

Rev. F. Cunningham, of Lowestoft, : 
chair, beautifully wrought in German 
wool 

Rev. C. G. Davies, late c. of St. Paul's, 
Cheltenham, a silver inkstand. 

Rev. John Evans, on his retirement 
from the ministry of St. James's Church, 
Bermondsey, three very elegant silver 
Sa vers. 


Rev. J. H. Gooch, late of Alverthorpe, 
a silver waiter. 

Rev. J. Harrison, Manchester, a hand- 
some copy of Scott’s Bible, by his late 
pupils in the Royal Naval School, Cam- 
berwell. 

Rev. T. G. Luckock, c. of Great Barr, a 
box, containing a handsome gown, cassock, 
and scarf. 

Rev. J. Whytt, late of Lamborn, Essex, 
a purse containing fifteen guineas, to pur- 
chase a silver cup. 

Rev. J. Wright, of St. George's Church, 
Newcastle, Staffordshire, a silver teapot, a 
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coffee-pot, @ cream-ewer, a sugar-basin, 
and a tea-kettle with stand. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


Cuoren Meetixne at Cuarmourn.— 
On the v7th of August, a meeting was held 
in the National School-room, Charmouth, 
at which the Archdeacon ot Dorset pre- 
sided, for the purpose of establishing in 
that parish a Church Association. The 
Ven. the Archdeacon of Dorset,in opening 
the business of the day as chairman, advo- 
cated the cause of these societies, which 
are in strict accordance with the discipline 
of the established church, in a most able 
manner. The collection at the doors 
amounted to 4/. 1s. 714d., which, together 
with the proceeds of a sermon preached on 
a previous Sunday in Charmouth Church, 
by the incumbent, was appropriated to 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. —Salisbury Herald. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury has just completed a series of ec- 
clesiastical duties in the archdeaconry. — 
lbid. 

The Countess of Grosvenor laid the 
foundation-stone of the new church of the 
Holy Trinity at Shaftesbury, on the Sist 
August. The accommodation in the new 
church will be for 850 persons; 450 sit- 
tings being free. Estimated cost, 3,200/.— 
l id. 

Consecration or THE New Cuvurcnu 
at Winternorne Cienston.—The Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury arrived at Whatcombe 
House, the seat of Mrs. Michel, on the 
evening of the 7th September, in order to 
consecrate, on Tuesday morning, the new 
church just erected in the village of Win- 
terborne Clenston, at the expense of Mrs. 
Michel. Not only has she erected this 
church and founded a school at Winter- 
borne Whitchurch, but she is also now en- 
gaged in founding schools in other villages 
on her estates. The consecration was at- 
tended by a very great number of the 
clergy and gentry of the neighbourhood, 
and a large assemblage of inhabitants of 
all classes.— Ibid. 

DURHAM. 


The Duke of Cleveland and the Bishop 
of Durham have subscribed 50/. each fora 
new school-house at Barnard Castle, Dur- 
ham. 

The anniversary meeting of the Society 
of the Sons of the Clergy was recently 
held in this city, on which occasion a 
highly impressive and appropriate sermon 
was preached at thecathedral by the Rev. 
Temple Chevallier, B.D., Incumbent of 
Esk, from 1 Tim. iv. 1—3; after which 
a collection was made in aid of the funds 
of the society, which amounted to 
301. 10s. 8d. The members of the society 
afterwards dined together at the Waterloo 
Hotel, the Lord Bishop of Durham in the 
chair. Much satisfaction was expressed 
with the proceedings of the day.~ Durham 
Advertiser. 
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Mr. John Offin has left 5002. each to the 
national schools of Brentwood and Hutton. 
( From a Correspondent.)—Cuvuren Rares 
at Cutipenpitcn.—-For one cause or other 
owing to the mischievous combinations of 
infidelity, popery, and dissent, the church- 
warden of this parish has not been able to 
obtain a rate for the last two years, On 
Thursday, the 10th instant, however, a 
vestry was summoned for the purpose of 
granting arate. The new vicar, the Rev. 
John lleatley Lewis, having taken the 
chair, the items were read over, and a rate 
of 4d. in the pound was proposed and se- 
conded, when some discussion arose, but 
no amendment was made, and the original 
motion was carried by a majority of six to 
one. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
completed, on the Sth of September, a cir- 
cuit of confirmations, in which the num- 
bers of those who were confirmed were 
unusually numerous. On the 10th of Sept., 
the bishop took possession of his new 
episcopal residence at Stapleton, within 
two miles of Bristol, The most important 
event in his lordship’s diocese has been 
the establishment of the ‘* Bishop's Col- 
lege,” Bristol, for the education of the 
higher classes in strict connexion with the 
established church, of which the bishop is 
patron and visitor, and the Rev. Henry 
Dale, of Magdalen College, Oxford, the 
principal. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 


(From a Correspondent.)—Saint Wro- 
NaRbs.—The opening of this church, as to 
its restorations and organ, took place on 
Tuesday, the 8th of September. The pre- 
sence of the bishop, and the Hon, Mrs, 
Musgrave, Archdeacon and Mrs. Wether- 
ell, the Rurai Dean of the district, and 
upwards of twenty of the clergy,- with 
part of their families, the attendance of 
many of the most influential gentry, in- 
cluding one of our county members and 
his lady, some of whom came from far; the 
great concourse of respectable persons 
from the neighbourhood, parishioners, 
and others of all ranks, rendered the whole 
an animated and impressive scene, The 
appearance of this festival was as gratify- 
ing to the friends of the church as the re- 
sults of it exceeded all expectation. Both 
services, in which the rural dean officiated, 
were crowded to excess, but confusion was 
effectually prevented by the exertions of 
the churchwardens and principal parish- 
ioners. After a most appropriate dis- 
course in the morning by the bishop, the 
collection amounted to 60l, 9s. 2d; after 
the sermon in the evening, by the rector of 
Tretire, to 18/. 16s. The organ, towards 
which one munificent benefactor alone, in 
a distant county, contributed a donation of 
one hundred pounds, is lent to the parish 
under an agreement to keep it in tune and 


























































repair, renewable at the expiration of a 
term of years. 
London, and is an instrument of great 
sweetness, and, for its size, of considerable 
power. It was played, with his usual taste 
and ability, by the organist of Monmouth, 
who, with bis well-trained choir and two 
of the choristers of Hereford cathedral, 
under the kind permission of the dean and 
the authorities, performed a selection of 
sacred music with precision and effect, 
and handsomely gave their gratuitous as- 
sistance upon the occasion. The archi- 
tectural restorations and improvements 
introduced throughout the building ( with 
the exception of some ornamental parts, 
for which the committee have been in- 
debted to the kindness and refined taste of 
the Dean of Hereford ) were executed after 
the generous instruction of a gentleman 
residing in the neighbourhood of Mon- 
mouth, who is eminent for his excellent 
judgment, and correct and elegant feeling 
in art, and were universally admired. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Result of a division at a vestry-meeting 
held at St. Neots, on Friday, the 2ist Aug., 
for the purpose of making a church-rate ; 
for the rate, 74, against it, 14; majority in 
favour of the rate, 60. 


LANCASHIRE. 

There are now being built in Liverpool, 
six churches—viz., by the Building So- 
ciety : St. Barnabas’s, Greenland Street; 
one in Naylor Street, notnamed; St. Cle- 
ment’s, Windsor ; St. Silas, Pe mbroke 
Place, by Mr. M‘Neile’s congregation; St. 
Saviour's, Parhament Street, by subscrip- 
tion; aud one large one to cost GOOO/., in 
Warwick Street, by John Gladstone, Esq. 
In addition to which, there is one at 
Woodside, and one at Crosby, and the 
karl of Derby is about to build one at 
Knowsley. And yet much, very much, 
must be done betore the whole ot our po- 
pulation can be accommodated .— Liverpool 
Standard. 

A church-rate contest which has been 
carnied on with great spirit, for the paro- 
chial chapel ot Strettord, Manchester, has 
terminated ia a majority of ninety-five for 
the church-rate, 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 
Leicester County ANNIVERSARY.— 
The annual meeting of the Societies for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge and 
tor the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, which took place on Thurs- 
duy, August 6th, far exceeded in import- 
ance any similar meeting yet held in 
Leicester. [he members of the societies 
proceeded to St. Martin's church, where a 
sermon Was delivered by the Kev. Peter 


Fraser, rector of Kegworth. The contri- 


bution at the door amounted to 60/., of 


which JOl, was voted to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. After 
Divine Service, the friends of the society 
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met at the judges’ lodgings, Where the lord 
bishop of the diocese presided, and the 
business of the society was transacted, 
The county report was read by the joint- 
secretary, the Rev. A. Irvine, and although 
in some respects it pointed out defi- 
ciencies to be supplied, it still exhibited 
a most satisfactory account of the energy 
and success of the committees in the dif. 
ferent districts. 

Consecration OF Trinity Cuurcn, 
Asnay-pe-La-Zovcu.— This church was 
consecrated by the lord bishop of the dio- 
cese, in the presence of a large and re- 
spectable congregation. The church is a 
neat and handsome building, with a spire, 
in the early English style of architecture, 
and contains, including the galleries, 900 
sittings ; of which 600 are free. The site 
was given by the Marquis of Hastings, 
and the estimated cost of the building is 
SS001, 

The lord bishop of the diocese, attended 
by upwards of forty of the clergy of the 
county, performed the ceremony of conse- 
cration at the elegant little church, re- 
cently erected by ‘ee ription at Coal- 
ville. Hislordship preached an appropri- 
ate sermon on the occasion, ‘The contri- 
butions amounted to upwards of 77/. 
Edward Dawson, Esq., of Whatton House, 
has given 101. annually in support of the 
schools ; William Sherwin, Esq., gave the 
liberal donation of 40/., and Rev. F. Mere- 
wether, of Coleorton, who performed part 
of the service, presented the church with 
a beautiful service of communion plate. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone 
of the chapel at Ov seneules near Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, took place on Thursday, August 
27th. The Bishop of Peterborough, the 
rector of the parish, (the Rev. Sir Nigel 
CGiresley,) Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Rev. Dr. 
Evans, and upwards of twenty of the sur- 
rounding clergy, together with the gentry 
and principal inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, assembled at Miss Pycroft’s, 
the donor of the site, and accompanied by 
the band and the children of the charity 
schools, proceeded to the site selected. 
An excellent and appropriate discourse 
was delivered by Sir Nigel, the rector, in 
which he alluded to a chapel having 
existed in the parish 600 years ago, though 
no ruins of this ancient edifice now re- 
main. The sum of 56/ 15s, ddd. was col- 
lected on the ground in aid of the Building 
Fund, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


On the 27th of August, the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln consecrated the newly erected 
chapel of St. John, situated in Holbeach 
Fen, within the parish of Holbeach. In 
addition to the munificent sum of 800/., 
which the Bishop has already contributed 
to the general purposes of the undertaking, 
his lordship has, since the consecration, in- 
timated his intention of giving the further 
sum of BO) to the endowment, and Is 
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about to present a service of communion 
plate. 

Iiis lordship also held a confirmation and 
visitation in the parish church of Boston, 
on September Ist, on which occasion 
about 400 young persons were confirmed. 

The foundation-stone of a new church 
was laid on Tuesday, Sept. 8th, in the pa- 
rish of Spittlegate, adjoining Grantham, 
by the Countess of Brownlow. An appro- 
priate address was given by the Venerable 
the Archdeacon of Lincoln; and several 
hymns were sung by the school children, 
atter which they were regaled with 
cake, &c. 

The Attorney-General is proceeding 
with rigour against the warden of More 
College, Lincoln, tor the recovery of 13,0007, 
and interest, which that rev. gentleman 
has received for the renewal of the More 
estate. This property is 800 acres of land, 
left to be divided among twelve honest 
men and their families, together with a 
chaplain and reader. The land is valued 
at 1,200/ ayear, and the warden has let it 
for vl. a year, has appointed six poor men 
at 4d/. a year, and 7/. a year to a chaplain, 
and has taken 15,0001, for the renewing of 
the lease for his life. 


MIDDLESEX. 


On Sept.7th, the ceremonial of laying the 
first stone of the new District Church of the 
Holy Trinity took place on the ground pur- 
chased for the purpose on Twickenbam 
common. The church is to be built in 
the Gothic style, and will contain about 
600 sittings, one-half of which will be free. 
The expense will be defrayed by a sub- 
scription, which was commenced by the 
muniticent donation by Mr. Hl. Pownall, of 
Spring Grove, of S00/. Among the sub- 
seribers to the undertaking are also, her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager, 1001. ; his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 500Z ; 
the Venerable Archdeacon Cambridge, 
00!.; W. Clay, Esq., M.P., 5001; T. 
Twining, Fsq., 5001; C. O. Cambridge, 
Msq., 1501.; H. Hawkins, Esq, 1001. ; 
Miss F. Byng, 100/.; G. Gosling, Esq., 
1002. ; the Dean and Chapter of Windsor, 
501, &e. 

The church at Hanwell having been 
found quite inadequate to the wants of the 
parish, ig has been determined, at the re- 
commendation of the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, to rebuild it. Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, the Duke of Northumberland, 
Lady Carr, the Bishop of London, &c., 
have most liberally subscribed to this 
object, as well as the rector, and the other 
inhabitants of the parish. 

New Cuvuren ww Piuesrco.—The work- 
men have commenced pulling down the 
rance of old buildings in Wilton Place 
Which formerly were occupied as the Foot 
Guard Barracks. A new church is about 
to be built on thiseligible site, to be called 
St. Paul's, Belgrave Square, which is to 
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form an additional parochial district of the 
important and populous parish of St. 
George, Hanover Square. The Marquis 
of Westminster has granted the freehold 
of the site, and no less a sum than Sovod, 
has been paid to the lessee for his remain- 
ing Interest init. ‘The patronage is to be 
in the hands of the Bishop of London, who 
has appointed the Rev. William Bennett, 
ut present minister of Portman Chapel, St. 
Marylebone, to be tirst incumbent. The 
neighbourhood not only requires from its 
population a church, but from its wealth, a 
handsome church. ‘The proposed building 
is to be of Gothic architecture, and to ho!d 
about 1600 persons. 

Rereairs or tur Tempre Cuurcn.— 
It is intended to throw open the nave of 
this ancient church so as greatly to enlarge 
the accommodation. In order to effect 
this, the organ, which is considered the 
finest in England, will be removed from 
its present position to the north side, and 
workmen are actively engaged in pulling 
down a portion of the north wall abutting 
on some vacant ground belonging to the 
edifice towards Fleet Street, and in the 
projection will be formed the organ loft 
and gallery. The roof of the church is 
also undergoing extensive repair. 

The Dean of Carlisle, the Rector, the 
Farl de la Warr, and the Right Honour- 
able George Robert Dawson, the chureh- 
wardens of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
have commenced a subscription for the 
purchase of a very valuable window of 
stained glass, which is now on sale at 
Mechlin, for 1000/. This will complete 
the repairs and adornments of the church. 

‘The nobility and clergy of the parish of 
St. George, Hanover Square, bave united 
to organise a school, in connexion with the 
London Diocesan Board of Education, 
‘The principal object will be to offer, at a 
moderate rate, a sound, liberal, and com- 
prebensive education, based strictly on the 
religious principles of the churck of Eng- 
land, to the children of the middle classes 
of society. The schools already established 
in connexion with the diocesan boards are 
working well, 

We understand that ber Majesty has 
issued a royal letter, ordering collections 
to be made in all churches throughout 
England and Wales in behalf of the Na- 
tional Society for Promoting the Education 
of the Poor in the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church. 

It appears from the report of the Society 
for Building and Enlarging Churches, that 
since its institution down to the present 
time, it has assisted in building 575 new 
churches and chapels, in enlarging 1850 
parish churches, and in providing by those 
means 487 ,5:6 additional sittings, of which 
341,516 are free. The whole amount of 
money expended by the society has been 
287 ,O131. 

Nationat Epucation.— The summary 
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of all the dioceses in England and Wales, 
including that of Sodor and Man, gives 
4291 places in connexion with the National 
Society having 4582 Sunday and daily 
schools, with 180,767 boys, and 146,752 
girls ; 2197 Sunday schools only, or addi- 
tional to the preceding number, in which 
are 122,084 boys, and 130,928 girls; there 
are 199 infant schools, with 18,827 children, 
1447 of whom are entered as Sunday scho- 
lars; making a total number of 581,078 
scholars receiving education in the reli- 
gious principles of the church of Eng- 
land, 

Sate or Brates.—The committee of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society have 
been compelled to suspend the sale of the 
Bibles at ts. 6d., and the Testaments at 
6d. each to schools, the demand having so 
greatly exceeded their expectations that a 
ruinous loss would be the result of perse- 
vering on the present plan. The loss on 
these books in six months is no less a sum 
than 12,4911. 10s. @d. 

By the recent Act relating to cathedral 
bodies, the following additions have been 
made to the corporation of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners for England :—All 
the Bishops of England and Wales, the two 
Lord Chief Justices; the Master of the 
Rolls; the Lord Chief Baron ; the Judges 
of the Prerogative Court and the Court of 
Admiralty ; the Deans of Canterbury, 
London, and Westminster; and six other 
lay members, (being of the church of Eng- 
land,) four in the appointment of the 
Crown, and two in that of the Archbishop. 
The offices of treasurer and secretary are 
united and confirmed to Charles Knight 
Murray, barrister, as a life office. 

The recent publication of the last divi- 
sion of the Report of the Charities Com- 
missioners, closes an inquiry which has 
occupied upwards of twenty years, and cost 
the country at least 200,000/. [tis supposed 
that the total annual income of endowed 
charities amounts to nearly 1,500,000/. 

NORFOLK. 

On Tuesday, July 28th, a new church at 
Hayntord was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, in the presence of 
many of the surrounding clergy. 

ihe first stone of a new and commodious 
church was also laid, in the summer of the 
present year, by the Very Rev. the Dean 
ot Norwich, at New Cotton, in the parish 
of St. Clement in that city. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Scnoois at Kitiinowortn Coiiiery. 
—IThe state of education at the collieries, 
in the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham, has long been matter of regret 
to many excellent persons, and it was 
not supposed that the coal owners and the 
pitmen could be easily induced to co- 
Operate in adopting efhcient measures for 
raising the colliery population in the scale 
of intelligence and respectability. It was 
suggested some time ago, by Mr. Liddell, 
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that efficient schools might be established 
at collieries and public works, to be sup- 
ported by a small subscription on pay day 
from each workman, and managed by a 
committee of the subscribers, aided by 
their employers. The pitmen in hilling- 
worth Colliery having expressed a desire 
for schools on such a plan, Nicholas Wood, 
Esq., entered readily into their views, and 
the owners of the colliery agreed to pro- 
vide schools, &c., and they have built 
three large school-rooms, one of these be- 
ing an infant school. ‘These schools were 
opened on the 25th of August, which was 
therefore a holiday at the colliery, and is 
likely to be long remembered by the in- 
habitants. In the evening, a numerous 
meeting was held at the colliery, Nicholas 
Wood, Esq., in the chair, when it was an- 
nounced that 406 of the workmen had be- 
come subscribers to the schools, and that 
these were to be conducted partly on the 
Edinburgh Sessional System, and partly on 
the National System. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

The Rev. J. Colly has presented the 
sum of 500/. towards the permanent endow- 
ment of Trinity church, in the parish of 
St. Julian, in Shrewsbury. 

The Rev. Edward Edwards, of Elles- 
mere, who died recently, has bequeathed 
3001. sterling to be invested in the funds, 
and the dividend for ever paid to the poor 
of the townships of Ellesmere and Lower 
Ridge. He has also left 100/. to the 
Shrewsbury Infirmary, besides other cha- 
ritable donations. His charities, when 
living, were extensive, but private. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

On Monday, the 7th of Sept., the foun- 
dation stone of a new church on Beacon 
Hill, near Bath, was laid with the cus- 
tomary ceremonies by the Rev. Dr. Moy- 
sey, late rector of the parish, and late 
archdeacon of Bath. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Orpination. —The Lord 
Lichfield held an ordination at Eecleshall, 
in Stafford, on Sunday, the 25rd of August, 
when a sermon was preached by his lord- 
ship's chaplain, the Rev. Henry Calthrop, 
B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge ; the text taken from 
the 14th chapter of Acts, and the 7th verse, 

‘* And there they preached the gospel.” 
Conrirmations.—On the 25th of Aug., 
the Lord Bishop of Lichfield held his con- 
firmation in the parish church of Rugeley, 
Staffordshire. Upwards of five hundred 
young persons were confirmed. On the 
same day, in the parish church of St. 
Mary, Stafford. Prayers were read by 
the Rev. W. E. Coldwell, M.A., rector; 
after which his lordship administered the 
ancient and solemn rite of confirmation to 
715 young persons. And on the 26th, a con- 
firmation at the cathedral, His lordship 
was attended by his chaplain, the Rev 
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Mr. Calthrop. Nearly 700 received the 
rite of confirmation. The clergy of the se- 
veral parishes attended in their canonica!s. 
The cathedral was crowded. On the 27th, 
his lordship consecrated the new church 
at Hopwas, on the road between Tamworth 
and Lichfield; and also the church-yard 
at Harlaston, near Elford. In the atter- 
noon he held a confirmation at Donis- 
thorpe, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, — Staf- 
fordshire Gazette. 

’ Cuurcn at Wotrvernampron. —The 
first stone of St. James’s, Wolverhampton, 
the first of the intended churches proposed 
to be erected in that populous district, was 
laid on Tuesday, August 18, by the Bishop 
of Lichfield, 

Cuicutey.—( From a Correspondent. )— 
On Sunday, August 30, the Lord Bishop 
of Lichfield attended divine service in the 

arish church of Chichley, accompanied by 
kis chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Calthrop, 
Archdeacon of Derby, who preached to a 
crowded congregation, from the elegant 
Gothic oak pulpit which the rector, the 
Rev. W. Hutchinson, has lately presented 
to his parishioners, together with a reading 
desk and standing desk for the clerk. At 
his expense, also, and under the direction 
of Mr. Johnson, architect, of Lichfield, the 
floor of the chancel has been relaid in 
stone, and raised by two steps above the 
marble pavement of the nave. ‘The stall 
seats of elegant carved work, the stone 
sedilia and piscina, have been thoroughly 
restored, the walls renewed, and the ceil- 
ing painted in oak; the altar railings and 
floor have been renovated at the expense 
ofthe parishioners; the ancient stained- 
glass windows, bearing date from the reign of 
Henry V1., have been re-arranged, cleaned, 
and restored by Mr. James Evans, of 
Shrewsbury. The upper compartments of 
the great east window, embellished with 
the arms of the St. Maur, Draycott, and 
other families; the lower lights, filled 
with figures of apostles, bishops, and scrip- 
ture subjects, present a mass of brilliancy 
most interesting to the artist and to the 
man of taste. 


SUFFOLK. 


_ Propacation or tue Gospet.—A pub- 

lic meeting was held at the Town Hall, 
Ipswich, on Friday, at one o'clock, the 
Venerable the Archdeacon Berners in the 
chair, in aid of the funds of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. The 
council chamber was crowded oe one of 
the most respectable auditories we ever 
saw assembled within the walls of that 
building. The collection amounted to 
901. 15s. 1d.— Bury Herald. 


SURREY. 

New Cuvuren at Crayoatr.— The 
hamlet of Claygate is that part of the parish 
of Thames Ditton which extends south- 
ward of the admiralty semaphore on Coo- 
per’s Hill. It contains above five hundred 
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inhabitants; the greatest part of that num- 
ber reside within a mile of the site of the 
new church; but they are three miles dis- 
tant from the old church, which is situated 
at the northern extremity of the parish, 
and there is no church at a less distance 
sufficiently spacious to afford them accom- 
modation. A few months ago a gentleman 
(the Rev. Frederick Bevan, rector of Car- 
leton Rode, Nortolk) while visiting in the 
neighbourhood, became acquainted with 
the condition of the place, and feeling con- 
vinced that every hope of amelioration 
must be derived from the pastoral care of 
aresident clergyman, most generously of- 
fered the sum of 2000/, for the permanent 
endowment of a church, provided sufficient 


‘funds could be raised for the erection of 


the building: 11001 have been collected, 

and the church is partly built. About 

3301. are still wanting to complete it, ‘Lhe 

mbabitants of the place are poor. 
SUSSEX. 

Tue tater Bisuor or Cuicnester.—At 
a meeting of the rural deans, convened by 
the Archdeacon of Lewes, it was resolved 
to erect a monument to his memory in the 
cathedral, Chichester. The remains of the 
Bishop ot Chichester were removed for in- 
termentat Chichester cathedral, on Friday, 
28thof Aug., and were followed to the grave 
by the Rev. W.B. Otter and Mr. A. Otter, 
his lordship’s sons; by the Rev. W. Mal- 
thus, Mr. Edward Strutt, M.P. for Derby, 
Mr. Romilly, and Mr. Trotter, his lord- 
ship’s sons-in-law; by the Earl of Chi- 
chester, Dr. Chandler, Dean of Chichester 
the Venerable Archdeacon Webber, anc 
nearly all the parochial clergy of the city 
and neighbourhood, together with a large 
number of the nobility and gentry of the 
county, anxious to testify their respect for 
his lordship’s character. 

Haitsuam.—An_ instance of illiberal 
feeling to the church occurred a few days 
ago. A proposiiion was made at the ves- 
try to remove the pulpit to @ situation 
more favourable to the hearing of the con- 
gregation, a considerable number of the 
poorer classes being unable, in its present 
position, to see the clergyman, and, conse- 
quently, with difficulty catching bis words. 
Yet, reasonable as this proposal was, the 
dissenters came down in a body to 4 cee 
it, and, to a man, voted against it. hat 
shews more particularly the hopelessness 
of any attempt at overcoming this illiberal 
spirit by a conciliatory line of conduct on 
the part of churchmen is, that whilst the 
cost of this proposed advantage to the 

oorer inhabitants of the parish could not 
anaes exceeded 101. or 201., the clergyman 
is actually, at this very time, employing 
many of his dissenting parishioners to re- 
yair the parsonage, at an outlay of several 
1undreds.—Sussex Express. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
The Bishop of Worcester has contri- 
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buted the sum of Sol. in aid of the funds 
now raising tor the erection of a new church 
at Harnall, near Coventry. 


WILTSHIRE. 


CONSECRATION OF THE New Cuvurcn, 
PorntLanp.— The island presented an unu- 
sual scene of bustle and activity on Satur- 
day, Sept. 5, owing to the preparations 
for consecrating the new church of St. John 
the Baptist, which has been built there 
during the last year. ‘The Bishop of Sualis- 
bury, who bad slept at the residence of 
Archdeacon Buckle, at Upwey, arrived 
eurly, with the archdeacon and many of the 
clergy, and breakfasted with Captain 
Manning, at Portland Castle. His lordship, 
followed by the clergy, then proceeded 
up the north aisle to the communion-table, 
the bishop and clergy repeating alternately 
the verses of the 24th Psalm. At the con- 
clusion of the service the bishop preached 
an admirably appropriate and most impres- 
sive sermon, from Matt. xxvill. 18—O. 

Atter the sermon a collection was made, 
amounting to 45/, 15s., which will be ap- 
propriated to the fund for building a par- 
souage house for the incumbent. 

Satisnpury Diocesan Cuuren-Buitp- 
ING Soctety.—Seldom has amore brilliant 
and spirit-stirring meeting been holden in 
behalf of our venerable established church 
than the annual meeting of the above As- 
socuition, being the triennial meeting at 
Dorchester. it was holden on Friday, 
Sept. 4, at the County Hall. The meeting 
commenced shortly after twelve o'clock, 
and never was a meeting holden in Dor- 
chester more distinguished by the attend- 
ance. Amongst those present we noticed 
the Earl Digby, ( lord-lieutenant of Dorset, ) 
the Right Rev. the Bishop of Salisbury, 
the Earl ot Shaftesbury, Lord Ashley, 
M.P., Mr. H. C. Sturt, M. P., Mr. R. 
Williams, jun., M.P., Mr. J. H. Caleraft, 
M.P., Mr. J. E. Drax, (high sheriff of 
Dorset, ) the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Sarum, the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Dorset, the Hlon. and Rev. W. Scott, the 
Hon. and Rev. W. J. Law, the Hon. and 
Rev. C. A. Harris, with many other of the 
clergy and laity. 

Ihe Karl of Digby bas forwarded 1000. 
to the Salisbury Diocesan Churech-Build- 
lng Society, 

c 


e 


INSECRATION OF Burton Cuaprr.— 
interesting ceremony ot consecrating 
the chapel just completed at Burton, in 
the parish of Winfrith, took place on the 
7th Sept . bv the Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury, assisted by many clergymen of the 
neighbourhood Phe chapel is capable of 
containing about one hundred and _ fifty 
persons, and the ground ou which it has 
been erected was given by the Rev. Oe 
Fisher, rector of Wintrith New burgh; it 
has been built by contributions trom the 
Inbabitants and neighbouring gentry, aided 
by a grant from that excellent institution, 


TI 


the Church-Building Association. 
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The 
collection made amounted to 12/. los. Iu. 
Curistian Muniricence.—The parish 
church of Church Honeybourne has been 
entirely repewed, a new gallery has been 
erected, and a beautiful arch raised be 
tween the nave and the chancel, making 
the church one of the neatest in the dio- 
cese. The improvements have been ef- 
fected under the able superintendence of 
Mr. Harvey Egiaton, by order of the Ve- 
nerable Archdeacon Onslow, who is sole 
trustee of a bequest left by Mrs. Ann Wil- 
liams, of Bourton-on-the-Hill, whose hus- 
band was vicar of the parish twenty-three 
years ago. ‘This truly charitable lady not 
only left 500l. for the purpose of repairing 
and ornamenting the church, but also lett 
100 guineas per annum for ever to the vicar. 
Nearly 600/. has been expended, of which 
sum about 100/. will be raised by a rate in 
that parish and Cow Honeybourne, which 
is annexed to it. ‘The commissioners have 
come forward in a very handsome manner, 
and will, in addition, erect a tablet to the 
memory of Mrs. Williams, and, we believe, 
an altar-piece. ‘The archdeacon will allow 
5Ol. to remain in the funds to accumulate, 
which will, perhaps, be expended in a si- 
milar way hereafter. 
YORKSHIRE. 

Trinity Church, Wakefield, was, accord- 
ing to previous announcement, opened ou 
the 27th August, fordivine worship, under 
the authority of the lord bishop of the dio- 
cese, previous to consecration, on which 
occasion a numerous and highly respect- 
able congregation assembled. 

WALES. 

From a Correspondent.—The consecra- 
tion of the new church of Llandydno, near 
Conway, by the Bishop of Bangor, took 
place on ‘Thursday, the 13th ult., with the 
usual impressive rites; a large body of 
clergy attending, and a congregation of not 
less than 700, among whom were the Lady 
Champneys and her sisters, the Misses 
Mostyn. An appropriate sermon was 
preached by the Ven. Archdeacon New- 
come, impropriator of the parish, and pa- 
tron of the cure. This pious work was 
instituted by the Messrs. Worthington, 
lessees of the Bishop's copper-mine in the 
parish, most liberally seconded by the ex- 
cellent bishop; the lessees of another mine 
contiguons, at the head of which was the 
late Mr. Douglas, of Gyon, near Holywell, 
the proprietor, and even the humblest in- 
habitants of this remote spot. ‘The partsh 
comprehends the immense and picturesque 
promontory of Orme’s Head, in Welsh 
called Llandydno, from Tydno, an ancient 

sritish saint, who first brought the gospel 
to this shore, and is supposed to have 
built the original church, which (or its 
successor, for Tydno lived in the beginning 
of the 6th century,) is a most humble and 
inaccessible erection, hanging over the sea 
below. These circumstances, and the 
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great increase of the population, now 
amounting to 1200, owing to the mines, 
imperatively called for this pious work, 
and has been thus nobly answered. 

A bandsome set of communion plate and 
the hangings and cushions of the altar, 
pulpit, and desk were the gift of Lady 
Champneys, on this occasion. The church, 
the site of which, as also of a house for the 
curate contiguous, are the gift of the Hon. 
Lloyd Mostyn, is a most handsome build- 
ing in the Gothie style, with a tower, and 
calculated to contain 500. The side win- 
dows are lancet shaped, and the eastern 
are a wheel filled with stained glass. Be- 
sides the morning service at the consecra- 
tion, two others were performed at three 
and six o’clock, in the Welsh language, 
and sermons preached to congregations as 
numerous as in the forenoon, by the Rev. 
Mr. Phillips, rector of Bettws Abergele, and 
Rev. Mr. Morgan, curate of Carnarvon, the 
service being read by the Archdeacon, and 
the profound attention exhibited evinced 
the good feelings of all denominations of 
Christians. The expense of the church 
and its enclosure wall is more than 10002, 
that of the house more than 5O0/, at the 
cost of the bishop and the Messrs. Wor- 
thington, aided by the Bounty Board with 
2001. It must not be omitted that the bi- 
shop, besides his very large contributions 
to the church and house, bas also given 
some hundreds towards augmenting the 
curate’s stipend. 

Fresrinioc, Nortn Watrrs.—A new 
church, capable of accommodating 350 per- 
sons, the who'e of the sittings in which 
are free and unappropriated, is in the 
course of erection. 

Sir John Guest, Bart., has given the 
munificent donation of 250/. towards the 
building of a new church at Merthyr; and 
the Ilon. Robert H. Clive, M.P., has sub- 
scribed the liberal sum of 100/. in further- 
ance of that desirable object. 


SCOTLAND. 

There has been for some time in agita- 
tion amongst the influential members of 
the episcopal church of Scotland a plan for 
erecting an episcopal college in Edinburgh, 
where a course of study similar to that pur- 
sued in the English univerities will be 
adapted. Ata convocation of the bishops, 
which was held there lately, the subject was 
taken into consideration, and measures, we 
believe, are now in progress for the estab- 
lishment of an institution which cannot fail 
of diffusing amongst the numerous and in- 
creasing body of episcopalians in Scotland 
more accurate knowledge of the principles 
of the apostolic church to which they be- 
long. 


COLONIAL. 


On Thursday morning last, a deputation 
from the two episcopal churches of St. 
John's waited onthe Right Rev. Aubrey 
Spencer, D.D., Lord Bishop oi Newfound- 


land, at Government-house, with the fol- 
lowing address :— 


To the Right Rev. Father in God, Au- 
brey Spencer, Lord Bishop of New- 
foundland and its Dependencies. 


May it please your Lordship, 


We, the clergymen and protestant epis- 
copalians of the town of St. John, beg to 
approach your lordship with every feeling 
of respect for your lordship’s person, end 
reverence for your sacred office, 

With the deepest sentiments of gratitude 
to the kind Providence which has pre- 
served you amidst the perils of the sea, we 
welcome your lordship to these shores, and 
hail your arrival to watch over the interests 
of our beloved church as an occasion for 
renewed thanksgiving to her gracious and 
beloved Head. 

Your lordship’s previous connexion with 
the church in this colony, as a missionary 
of the venerable society, to whose foster- 
ing care we and our fellow-ch:rchmen are 
so much indebted,—your long experience 
and able conduct in the responsible situa- 
tion of archdeacon of the Bermudas, -your 
exalted talents and high reputation as a 
minister of the gospel,—and your estima- 
ble character in all the relations of life, in- 
spire us with the liveliest and most confi- 
dent hope that the greatest benefits will, 
under the Divine blessing, be derived by 
the church from your lordship’s episcopate; 
and with earnest prayers for the outpouring 
upon your lordship’s labours of the increase 
of His favour ‘‘ without which nothing is 
strong, nothing is holy,” 

We have the honour to remain, 
Your lordship’s 
Most obedient, faithful servants, 
[Signed by the ministers and congregation. } 


To the above address his lordship was 
most graciously pleased to return the fol- 
lowing answer :— 

Gentlemen,—Forthe kind terms in which 
you were pleased to welcome my arrival in 
this colony, 1 beg you to accept my warm- 
est thanks. 

My connexion with the church of New- 
foundland, at an early period of my minis- 
terial life, has always been to me a grate- 
ful recollection; and with this earnest of 
your confidence and co-operation, | must 
hope that the Almighty Disposer of events 
will graciously permit me to be in some 
degree instrumental to the strengthening 
and extension of his kingdom in the wide 
spread diocese which in the inscrutable 
counsels of his wisdom he has committed 
to my care. 

Gentlemen,—I entreat you to believe 
that the kindly sentiments expressed in 
your address are earnestly reciprocal ; and 
while my prayers will be unceasingly of- 
fered at the throne of grace forevery bless- 
ing upon you, my labours shall never be 
intermitted, so long as 1 have strength for 


exertion, to promote the prosperity of 
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“the church of Christ,’’ which it is our 
common duty to feed, and ‘ which he 
purchased with his blood.” 

(Signed) Aubrey Newrounpianp. 
Government-house, 1ith June, 1840, 
— Newfoundland Times of June 17. 

New Brunswick. — Kino’s CoLriece 
Encania. —‘The annual festival of the 
University of New Brunswick has been 
this year remarkably distinguished, not 
only by other circumstances indicative of 
the successful progress of the institution, 
but especially by the lively interest in its 
prosperity discovered by her majesty’s re- 
presentative Sir John Harvey. The an- 
nual sermon on his excellency the chan- 
cellor’s appointment, at the request of the 
venerable the archdeacon, was preached at 
Christ Church on Sunday, June the 21st, 
by the rev. the vice-president. The 
examinations of the college and collegiate 
school were honoured with his excellency's 
presence ; who, having given vigilant at- 
tention to all the proceedings, warmly con- 
gratulated the instructors with their re- 
spective pupils, as well as the assembled 
visitors, among whom were the surveyor- 
general, the master of the rolls, and other 
individuals of the first respectability, on 
the convincing proots which had been af- 
forded of the complete efficiency of the es- 
tablishment in both its divisions, and in 
the several departments of each. Wednes- 
day, June the 24th, was occupied in the 
examination of candidates for the two 
scholarships, which had been proposed to 
general competition. On Thursday, June 
the 25th, his excellency the chancellor pro- 
ceeded to the college chapel, and held the 
Public Academical Act in commemoration 
ot the toundation of the University. ‘The 
vunual oration, as required by the statutes, 
was delivered by the vice-president and 
principal, in his capacity of professor of 
history. Inthis oration, after a just tribute 
to the tounders and benefactors of the col- 
lege, some of whom, Dr. Jacob observed, 
are already numbered with our fathers, 
while others have been removed to distant 
scenes, unlikely ever to behold the fruit of 
their labours, he took an enlarged view of 
the proper design and character of a col- 
lege, iavested with the high privileges ofa 
british University; its object being no- 
thing less than to place the student in the 
midst of all the lights, aids, and encourage- 
ments which mankind have known. He 
adduced a variety of considerations calcu- 
lated to impress the minds of the students 
with the vast importance of mental culti- 
vation, and ended with remarking :— 

‘* In the conclusion of an oration which 
it was my province to deliver from this 
place several years since, I added a few 
words on the comparative inefficiency with 
which our college had then been not un- 
frequently reproached. I did not inquire 
with how much justice those reproaches 
night have been cast upon it, still less 
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could I think of retorting the obloquy, 
remembering that on this subject, as on 
all others, reason und truth would even. 
tually prevail; and that patient endurance, 
even were it not a cardinal virtue, and one 
of the prime secrets of mortal happiness, 
would often be found the best confutation, 
as it is always the most dignified rebuke, 
of an adversary. In the meantime, how- 
ever, | ventured to suggest whether our 
collegiate system might not admit of some 
real improvement; whether a more care- 
ful adaptation of its external aspect and 
internal constitution to the known state, 
sentiments, and babits of the provincial 
population, might not render it, | would 
not say more attractive, but ny of 
communicating more extensive benefits. 
The difficulties which then opposed such 
amendments were, | was painfully sen- 
sible, great and discouraging; but Ll con- 
soled myself with reflecting that there 
was a power which could overcome or 
dissolve them all. The power 1 mean is 
that expansive benevolence which, ap- 
plied to a country becomes true patriot- 
ism, and which our religion has conse. 
crated by the name of charity. On the 
present occasion | will merely allow my- 
self to express the hope that my anticipa- 
tions may not prove to have been entirely 
untounded, and to add my humble prayer to 
the Source of all good that that Divine 
power (for such | cannot hesitate to term 
it) may continually preside in our coun- 
cils, and uniformly direct our measures, 
assured that it will eventually be found in 
our moral world, what the long-sought gem 
was expected to be inthe natural, convert- 
ing misconception, error, prejudice, and 
dislike to its own golden purity and sterling 
worth.” His excellency was then pleased 
to address the academical assemblage 
in the following words: 

“ Reverend Gentlemen and Gentlemen, 
—Itis now three years since | addressed 
you in this place, upon the occasion of my 
first presenting myself to you as the ¢: 
officio chancellor of this university. In the 
course of the period which has since elapsed, 
I have not failed to devote my attention to 
those considerations which appeared to me 
to belong to the promotion ot the efficiency 
of the college and of the collegiate school. 
In doing this, it is gratifying to me to be 
able to state, that 1 have experienced 
the most zealous and liberal support from 
the members of the college council gene- 
rally, and I entertain the hope shortly to 
be enabled to announce the assent of the 
(Jueen to arrangements which are, in our 
judgment, calculated and required for the 
purpose of increasing and extending the 
utility of the establishment, and therefore 
ensuring for it the continual approbation 
and support of the legislature and of the 
country. Inthe meantime, whilst declaring 
my conviction that King's College and its 
auxiliary, the Collegiate School, are singu- 
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larly fortunate in the services of instruc- 
tors peculiarly qualified for their respec- 
tive walks of tuition, a sense of justice 
compels me to remark, with reference to 
the classical part of that instruction, that 
the establishment appear to me to possess, 
in the individual more especially presiding 
over that important branch of education, a 
highly gifted and most accomplished scho- 
lar. lhave felt myself unable to resist the 
opportunity which the present occasion 
offers of publicly expressing my high es- 
timation of the present learned principal 
of King’s College.’’ Having adverted at 
some length to the very creditable manner 
in which the students had acquitted them- 
selves in the various examinations, his ex- 
cellency thus concluded :—“ I cannot re- 
frain from warmly congratulating the 
inhabitants of this province upon the pos- 
session of an establishment which, receiv- 
ing the pupil at an early age, and upon 
moderate terms, is capable of conducting 
him, under able, sound, and admirably 
qualified instructors, to the moment when 


the business of active life is to commence, 
and of eminently fitting him, in point of 
educational attainments, for the pursuit or 
profession of his choice; and at the same 
time making hima loyal subject, and an 
useful member of society. In proportion 
as these blessings are valued by the en- 
lightened inhabitants of New Brunswick, 
will, 1 trust, be the support which they 
will continue to extend to an institution 
so well qualified to confer them.” 

His excellency concluded the proceed- 
ings of the Encwnia by presenting the gold 
and silver medals agreeably to the award 
of the examiners, with another prize to 
Mr. Hanford, a student of the college, for 
the highest proficiency in chemistry, and 
proposed the following subject for an essay 
for the gold medal of the ensuing year— 
viz.,‘* The Connexion of Literature and 
Science.” The Encania was graced with 
the presence of Lady Harvey and a highly 
respectable assemblage from the families 
— in and around this provincial ca- 
pital. 





NEW BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Unity of the Church. By the Rev. W. Gill- 
mor, M.A. (Dedicated by permission to the 
—_ Bishop of Ripon.) In 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Mudie’s Isle of Wight, its Past and Present Con- 
dition and Future Prospects. 26 Views anda 
Map. royal 8vo. 10s, 6d. cloth, or India 
proofs, tl. 1s. cloth. 

Mudie’s Historical and Topographical Descrip- 
tion of the Channel Islands. 32 Views and a 
Map. royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, or India proofs, 
14. Is. cloth. 

W.M. Gunn on Religion in Connexion with a 
ee of Instruction. 12mo, 6s. 6d. 
cloth. 

The Historical Parts of the Old Testament, with 
Notes and Remarks. l2mo, 6s. cloth. 

Hand-Book for Travellers in Greece, Turkey, 
&c. post 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

Mackay’s Thames and its Tributaries, with Ilus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. cloth. 

Bell's Narrative of a Residence in Circassia. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

Captain Havelock’s Narrative of the War in 
Affghanistan, 1838-9. 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s, 
cloth. 

Annals of the Coinage in Great Britain. By 
Ruding. 3 vols. 4to. 6/.6s, cloth. 

Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strick- 
land. Vol. III. crown 8vo. 8s 6d. cloth. 
Tholuck on St. Paul. 12mo. 6s. forming Vol. 

XXVIII. of the Biblical Cabinet. 

Rosenmuller on the Mineralogy &c. of the 
Bible. 12mo. 6s. forming Vol. XXVII. of the 
Biblical Cabinet. 

Sunday Lessons, with Commentary. By the 
Rev. Dr. James. 13mo,. 12s. cloth, or 18s. 
morocco, 

Wilson's Lectures on Israel and Israelitish Ori- 
xin. 12mo. 7s. cloth. 

Tyrrell on the Ritual of the Church. 12mo. 6s, 

cloth. 
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Dick on Derangements of the Digestive Organs. 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Lieut. Becher’s Tables for Reducing Foreign 
Lineal Measure into English, &c. 1st series. 
$vo, 2@s. 6d. cloth. 

Allies on the Ancient British, Roman, and 
Saxon Antiquities of Worcestershire. €@vo. 
5s. cloth, 

Rose’s New Biographical Dictionary, Vol. I. 
Svo. 188. cloth. 

Edwards on the Fine Arts in England, Part I. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Lang’s Religion and Education in America. 
fe. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

A Guide to Madeira for Invalids and others. 
ismo. 4s. cloth. 

Hawker on Hand Moulds for the Pianoforte. 
4to. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Keightley’s Roman Empire. 12mo. 63, 6d. 
cloth. 

Carey's Principles of Political Economy, Parts 
Hi. &1V.in i vol. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Buckton’s Western Australia, containing a De- 
scription of Australind and Port Seschenault. 
12mo. 2s. sewed. 

Eliis’s British Tariff, 1841. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

German Classics, ‘‘ Hermann and Dorothea.”’ 
i2mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; “* Jungirau von Or- 
leans.” 12mo0. 38. cloth. 

Scott’s Practical Cotton Spinner. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Twiss’s Livy, Vol. II. 8vo. 9s. 64. cloth. 

The Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXIX., ** Dun- 
can’s Introduction to Entomology.” fe. 6s. 
cloth. 

Eckerman’s Conversations with Goethe, tran- 
slated by Fuller. 12mo. 8s, cloth. 

Jouffroy’s Introduction to Ethies, translated by 
Channing. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, in its Application 
to Agriculture, &c. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. medium 8vo, 158s, 

cloth, or with plates, 248, cloth, 
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480) NEW BOOKS—NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Thomas's Life of Napoleon, Vol. Il. Svo. 21s. Faber on Transubstantiation. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 
Stephen's Practical Treatise on the Law of Elec- Dean Graves on the Trinity. 8vo. 6s.) cloth. 
tions. 2vols. I12m0. 28s. boards. Dean Graves’ Complete Works, with Life, Ac. 
Lucas on the Cure of Squinting. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 4vols. 8vo. 2¢. 16s. cloth. 

Buchanac’s Christian Researches in India.  Brightwell’s Notes on the Pentateuch. 1l2mo. 


royal S8vo. 2s. sewed. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Unitarianism Confuted. fe. 5s. cloth. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tne Editor has received the following letter, which, according to the request of the 
writer, he inserts in this part of the Magazine :— 


‘* Sir,—Allow me to explain the circumstances under which I made what I con- 
ceived to be a necessary correction of a statement in Dr. Harford’s Life of Bishop 
Durgess. Perhaps, as you have animadverted so strongly on my former communi- 

cation, vou will insert this in the part appropriated to your answers to correspond- 
ents, and thus satisfy your readers, and Dr. H. in particular, that you do me but 
justice in acquitting me of any malicious motive; and that however careless or dis- 
creditable my correction might at first sight appear, it was one which, under the 
circumstances, was perfectly justifiable. 

“* My attention was called to the paragraph in which the statement respecting 
Bishop Barrington appears, as it was copied into an evening paper, Unaccom- 
panied as it was by explanation, or even reference to Bishop Barrington, the extract, 
professing to be from a life of Bishop Burgess, was calculated to mislead; and in this 
mistake of mine several of the friends and relatives of both bishops partook. The 
remoteness of my situation, with other circumstances, prevented my seeing Dr. H.'s 
work till long after its publication, although I perused numerous extracts from it, 
as they appeared in newpsapers or reviews; but 1 never for & moment suspected 
that the impression which bad been made on the minds of others, as well as my own, 
was perfectly erroneous, When, however, I obtained the work itself, | at once 
detected my mistake; but I felt assured that it would be speedily rectified, either 
by Dr. H. or by some of your readers, without any further interposition on my part, 

“iy apologize most sincerely to Dr. UL. for casting even a momentary suspicion on 
the accuracy of his statements. My veneration for the memory of Bishop Barring- 
ton, and gratitude tor much personal kindness at his hands, were the sole motives 
which induced me to claim for him what I] thought to be erroneously ascribed to 
another. Noone can be more sorry for the mistake than I am myself, and no one 
is more ready to acknowledge the pleasure he has received from the doctor's memoirs. 

‘ The true cause of the mistake may perhaps be ascribed to the doctor's habit of 
indul lving in rather long-winded episodes, though | am quite free to admit the 
general value of bis work. 

‘“ Your obedient servant, G. W." 


It is impossible for any one to suspect any ill motive, but many will perhaps doubt 
how far it was * perfectly justifiable” to make such a statement on such an authority, 
without giving any authority at all, and in a way which seemed to imply the mest 
certain knowledge of the fact. The Editor was not aware tbat he could be considered 
as animadverting strongly on 1 what he merely considered as a mistake, for which it 

seemed hard to account. He would probably have spoken in very different terms if 
he Lod been aware that the writer had already discovered that he bad given currency 


to a palpable and injurious falsehood, and was very quietly letting it take its chance 
of correction. 





Received: Mr. Johnson— e W inning—Clericus—Clericus S.—Nemo—v— 
A, R.—A. Z.—W, Simplex—E, \ 

Che Editor thanks a friend for a a of the ‘* Society for the Relief of Aged 
and Infirm Protestant Dissenting Ministers,” and will be obliged if be, or any one 
else, can inform him whether there are any kindred institutions among the dissenters. 

In the August Number, p. 269, second line from bottom, for “ episcopal interpre- 
tation,’ read ** episcopalian interpretation.” 

The Editor bas received M. W.’s communications, and owes him an apology. He 
hopes to write to him soon. 
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